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CHAPTER  XXV. 


LOUIS   XII.,    SURNAMED    LE   FERB    DU   PGUPLE. 


[years  after  Christ,  1498— I51S.] 


UHiXlI.altatlt. 


The  early  life  of  Louis  XII.  was  attended  nith 
many  sorrows  and  mortifications.  The  death  of 
his  father,  while  he  was  still  a  youth,  threw  him 
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under  the  immediate  control  of  Louis  XL,  who 
looked  on  him  with  a  suspicious  eye^  on  account 
of  his  near  relationship  to  the  throne,  and  always 
kept  him  near  his  own  person,  in  a  state  of  subjec- 
tion which  must  have  been  very  galling  to  a  young 
and  lively  prince.  Afterwards  his  disputes  with  the 
lady  of  Beaujeu  drove  him  into  exile  and  caused 
his  imprisonment.  During  the  latter  years  of  the 
reign  of  Charles  VI IL  he  fell  under  that  king's 
displeasure,  and  found  himself  treated  with  cold- 
ness and  distrust. 

These  vexations  and  trials  of  temper  had  cer- 
tainly a  beneficial  effect  on  his  character.  No  king 
of  France  was  ever  more  solicitous  to  promote  the 
happiness  of  his  people,  or  more  enthusiastically 
beloved  by  them  in  return.  But  while  we  applaud 
this  amiable  disposition,  we  must  not  be  blind  to 
his  failings,  though  these  were  less,  we  may  hope, 
of  the  heart  than  of  the  understanding.  His 
foreign  policy  in  particular  seems  to  have  been 
most  injudicious.  France  suffered  extremely  from 
the  ruinous  wars  which  he  engaged  in,  and  which 
he  commenced  without  foresight,  and  conducted 
without  vigour.  We  may  see  but  too  often  that 
even  those  princes  who  by  nature  are  exceedingly 
kind  and  compassionate,  prove  quite  unable  to 
appreciate  justly  the  folly  and  misery  of  unneces- 
sary war. 

Louis  XIL  had  been  obliged  at  an  early  ag«  to 
marry  Joan,  the  youBgest  daughter  of  Louis  XI., 
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a  marriage  every  way  repugnant  to  his  inclinations ; 
for  Joan^  though  amiable  and  gentle-tempered,  was 
unfortunate  in  her  person  and  unprepossessing  in 
her  manners.      On  becoming  his  own  master,  he 
immediately  sued  for  a  divorce,   and  to  that  end 
courted  the  friendship  of  pope  Alexander  VI.,  and 
bestowed   the   dukedom   of  Valentinois  on  CsBsar 
Borgia,  the  pope's  natural  son.     Mezerai  says,  in 
speaking  on   this  subject,  that  "  Louis's   alliance 
with  Alexander  and  his  son,  who  were  monsters  of 
wickedness,  drew  on  him  the  hatred  of  all  Italy, 
and  perhaps  the  malediction  of  God.     For  it  is  im- 
possible to  stand  well  in  the  eyes  of  God  if  one  is 
in  friendship  with  wicked  men."     Poor  Joan  de- 
fended herself  by  every  means  in  her  power.     But 
her  efforts  were  in  vain.     TTie  king  procured  his 
divorce,  and  Joan  shortly  after  retired  into  a  convent. 

Anne  of  Bretagne  had  on  the  death  of  Charles 
returned  to  her  duchy,  where  she  affected  to  ex- 
ercise an  independent  sovereignty.  But  she  was 
soon  restored  to  the  throne  of  France.  Louis,  to 
prevent  the  important  fief  of  Bretagne  from  falling 
into  the  hands  of  an  adversary,  had  no  sooner  ob- 
tained his  divorce  from  Joan,  than  he  solicited 
the  hand  of  the  widowed  queen.  She  accepted 
his  suit,  and  their  marriage  was  celebrated  January 
18,  1499. 

Louis's  first  care,  in  entering  on  the  concerns  of  his 
government,  was  to  lessen  the  taxes,  and  to  improve 
the  admimstiration  of  justice.     It  is  related  that  he 
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was  at  this  time  importuned  by  brs  courtiers  to 
remove  from  the  command  of  the  army  a  brave  old 
general  of  the  name  of  De  la  Trimouille,  who  had 
taken  him  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  St.  Aubin. 
Louis  magnanimously  replied,  "That  it  did  not 
become  the  king  of  France  to  revenge  the  quarrels 
of  the  duke  of  Orleans." — It  would  have  been 
happy  if,  when  he  forgave  the  quarrels  of  the 
duke  of  Orleans,  he  could  also  have  forgot  his 
claims  to  the  duchy  of  Milan."  He  would  thus 
have  avoided  many  difficulties,  and  been  spared 
many  mortifications. 

At  first,  indeed,  no  difficulties  presented  them- 
selves. In  July  1499,  he  sent  an  army  into  Italy, 
which  made  an  easy  conquest  of  the  Milanese,  and 
of  Genoa.  On  hearing  of  this  success,  the  king 
himself  crossed  the  Alps,  and  entering  Milan  in  his 
ducal  robes,  spent  three  weeks  there  in  regulating 
aflairs.  Sforza  had  fled  on  the  first  alarm  of  in- 
vasion, but  he  reappeared  as  soon  as  Louis  had 
returned  to  France,  and  retook  the  city  as  speedily 
as  he  had  lost  it.  Louis  then  sent  fresh  forces  into 
Italy,  under  the  command  of  the  brave  La  Tri- 
mouille, who  soon  regained  possession  of  Milan,  and 
took  Sforza  prisoner.  On  account  of  his  crimes, 
the  king  would  not  extend  towards  him  his  wonted 
clemency,  but  kept  him  a  close  prisoner  during  the 
remainder  of  his  life,  in  the  castle  of  Loches. 

From  the  conquest  of  Milan,  Louis  turned  his 
arms  to  that  of  Naples  ;  but  not  conceiving  himself 
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sufficiently  powerful  to  accomplish  without  assist- 
ance so  great  an  enterprise^  he  formed  an  alliance 
with  the  crafty  Ferdinand  of  Aragon,  who  lent 
his  aid  on  condition  of  sharing  the  spoil.  Frederic, 
king  of  Naples,  seeing  himself  unequal  to  contend 
with  the  united  force  of  France  and  of  Spain,  aban- 
doned his  kingdom,  and  leaving  his  children  to  the 
mercy  of  Ferdinand,  trusted  himself  to  the  gene- 
rosity of  Louis,  who  gave  him  a  pension,  and 
conferred  on  him  the  duchy  of  Anjou.  Louis  and 
Ferdinand  being  now  masters  of  Naples,  proceeded 
to  make  a  division  of  the  territory.  But  as  might 
have  been  expected,  neither  party  was  contented, 
each  desiring  something  more  than  his  share.  Thus 
their  alliance  soon  turned  into  enmity,  and  actual 
hostilities  commenced  on  both  sides. 

I  have  now  to  remind  you  that  Mary  of  Bur- 
gundy, whose  history  I  gave  you  in  the  reign  of 
Louis  XL,  left  one  son  and  a  daughter.  The  son, 
the  archduke  Philip,  was,  I  then  told  you,  educated 
by  the  Flemings  as  their  future  sovereign.  He 
married  Joanna,  the  eldest  surviving  child  of  Fer- 
dinand and  Isabella  of  Spain.  Philip,  to  reconcile 
Louis  and  his  father-in-law,  had  an  interview  with 
the  French  king  at  Lyons,  and  there  agreed  with 
him  for  a  cessation  of  arms.  The  French  abided 
in  good  faith  by  the  agreement  thus  made ;  but  the 
Spanish  General,  who  knew  that  his  master  would 
be  well  pleased  with  any  act  of  treachery  by  which 
he  might  gain  an  advantage,  took  an  opportunity  of 
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attacking  the  French  army  in  Naples,  which  he  de- 
feated in  two  battles.  These  battles  were  fought 
on  two  successive  Fridays,  a  circumstance  which 
Henault  tells  us  is  the  origin  of  the  vulgar  super- 
stition, that  Friday  is  an  unlucky  day.  In  conse- 
quence of  these  defeats,  the  whole  kingdom  of 
Naples,  with  the  exception  of  the  town  of  Gaeta, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards. 

When  the  archduke  heard  of  these  events,  he 
was  extremely  shocked,  and  returned  instantly  to 
Prance,  and  put  himself  in  Louis's  power,  assuring 
him  that  he  had  himself  no  participation  in  the  acts 
of  perfidy  which  had  been  committed.  Louis  very 
honourably  dismissed  the  archduke,  but  determined 
to  avenge  himself  on  Ferdinand.  Accordingly,  he 
equipped  three  powerful  armies.  Two  he  sent  into 
Spain.  The  third,  under  the  command  of  La  Tri- 
mouille,  was  destined  to  attempt  the  recovery  of 
Naples ;  but  that  brave  commander  fell  dangerously 
ill,  and  so  this  hope  was  defeated.  The  invasion  of 
Spain  proved  also  unsuccessful.  Louis  was  so  much 
affected  by  these  disasters  that  an  alarming  illness 
ensued,  and  his  life  was  for  a  time  despaired  of. 
He  however  recovered,  and  a  truce  was  agreed  to 
with  Ferdinand. 

The  death  of  pope  Alexander,  who  died  under 
very  singular  circumstances  in  1503,  caused  a  great 
change  in  the  affairs  of  Italy.  He  was  succeeded 
by  Kus  III.,  who  lived  only  three  weeks.  Car- 
dinal Rovera  was  then  chosen  pope,  and  took  the 
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name  of  Julius  11.  He  was  a  great  patron  of  the 
arts.  He  commenced  the  building  of  the  church 
of  St.  Peter  at  Rome^  and  was  the  friend  and  patron 
of  Michael  Angelo,  and  of  Raphael.  Julius  was  one 
of  the  most  bold  and  aspiring  pontiffs  that  ever  sat 
upon  the  papal  throne^  and  the  ruling  passion  of  his 
mind^  next  to  ambition  and  the  love  of  power,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  hatred  to  the  court  of  France. 

In  the  year  1504  died  Isabella  of  Castile,  the 
wife  of  Ferdinand  of  Aragon,  and  the  patroness  of 
Columbus.  She  was  a  woman  of  a  noble  and  gene- 
rous nature,  and  her  name  is  venerated  in  Spain  to 
tliis  day.  Isabella  had  one  son,  and  three  daugh- 
ters. The  son  had  married  Margaret  of  Burgundy, 
and  died  without  children.  The  eldest  daughter 
had  married  the  king  of  Portugal,  and  died  leav- 
ing one  son,  who  did  not  long  survive  his  mother. 
These  afflictions  weighed  down  Isabella's  spirits, 
and  hastened  her  death.  The  two  surviving  chil- 
dren were  the  archduchess  Joanna,  and  Catherine 
the  wife  of  our  Henry  VIII.  On  Isabella's  death, 
the  archduke  Philip  took  possession  of  Castile 
in  his  wife's  name.  He  died  in  1507,  and  the 
extreme  grief  of  Joanna,  whose  understanding  was 
naturally  very  defective,  totally  incapacitated  her 
from  taking  any  part  in  the  government.  Her 
eldest  son  Charles,  afterwards  the  emperor  Charles 
v.,  was  acknowledged  as  sovereign  of  Castile, 
but  without  the  title  of  king,  which  the  Castilians 
would  not  confer  on  him  while  his  mother  lived. 
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Ferdinand,  however,  contrived  still  to  retain  the 
chief  power,  and  governed  Castile  in  the  name  of 
his  grandson,  who  was  at  this  time  only  seven  years 
old.  Charles  was  educated  in  the  Netherlands, 
under  the  superintendence  of  his  great-grand- 
mother^ Margaret  of  York,  and  his  aunt  Margaret 
of  Burgundy,  who  had  married  the  duke  of  Savoy, 
and  was  a  second  time  a  widow.  A  few  months 
after  the  death  of  Isabella,  Ferdinand  married 
Germana  de  Foix,  a  young  and  beautiful  princess, 
and  niece  to  Louis,  who  gave  as  part  of  her  dower 
all  his  right  and  title  to  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
stipulating  however  that  those  Neapolitans  who  had 
suffered  for  their  attachment  to  the  cause  of  France 
should  be  set  at  liberty  and  have  their  property- 
restored. 

In  1508  Louis  most  unwisely  entered  into  the 
league  of  Cambray.  This  was  a  league  formed  by 
the  pope,  the  emperor  Maximilian,  and  the  king  of 
Aragon,  all  of  them  professed  enemies  to  Louis, 
against  the  republic  of  Venice,  Louis's  only  sure 
friend  and  ally  on  that  side  the  Alps.  Louis  in 
person  gained  a  great  victory  over  the  Venetians 
in  the  battle  of  Aignadel,  May  14,  1509,  and  the 
republic  was  stripped  of  a  considerable  portion  of 
its  territory,  but  afterwards  in  part  recovered  its 
losses. 

The  councils  of  Louis  had  hitherto  been  go- 
verned by  the  cardinal  d'Amboise,  who  had  been 
his   attached  friend   and  servant  during  the   ad- 
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versities  of  his  early  years,  and  his  minister  and 
adviser  since  his  elevation  to  the  throne.  D'Amboise 
was  not  a  man  of  great  abilities ;  but  his  high  in- 
tegrity commanded  general  respect,  and  raised  him 
above  all  the  cabals  and  intrigues  by  which  the 
affairs  of  Europe  were  at  that  time  distracted.  His 
death  was  universally  bewailed,  not  only  by  the 
friends,  but  also  by  the  adversaries  of  France. 
Julius  alone,  who  stood  in  awe  of  his  integrity, 
rejoiced  at  his  death.  Julius  and  Louis  came  at 
last  to  open  war,  and  tife  former  was  reduced 
almost  to  extremity,  when  the  queen,  who  deemed 
it  sacrilege  to  carry  on  hostilities  against  the 
church,  prevailed  with  Louis  to  forbid  his  general 
to  advance.  On  this  forbearance  Julius  rallied, 
and  resumed  the  offensive.  He  was  again  repulsed, 
and  Louis  gave  orders  not  to  spare  him.  Julius 
then  allied  himself  with  Ferdinand  and  the  Vene- 
tians ;  but  their  united  forces  were  defeated  on  the 
11th  of  April,  1512,  in  a  great  battle  at  Ravenna. 

In  1512  Ferdinand  of  Aragon  made  the  acqui- 
sition of  Navarre.  He  had  long  looked  covetously 
at  this  little  kingdom,  and  now  quietly  took  pos- 
,  session  of  it.  On  the  first  approach  of  the  Spanish 
troops  on  his  frontier,  John  d'Albret,  who  was  no 
hero,  abandoned  his  territories  on  the  Spanish  side 
of  the  Pyrenees,  and  fled  to  Beam,  a  small  district 
on  the  French  side,  which  constituted  henceforth 
all  the  dominions  of  the  kings  of  Navarre.  His 
^ife,  Catherine  Foix,  who  was  the  last  descendant 
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of  Charles  d*Evreux,  and  Jane  of  France^  and  who 
had  been  the  heiress  of  Navarre,  would  often  re- 
proach him  for  his  pusillanimity ;  and  would  say, 
'*  If  I  had  been  John  d'Albret,  and  you  Catherine 
Foix,  we  should  not  have  lost  our  kingdom." 

Julius  II.  died  in  1513,  and  was  succeeded  by 
the  cardinal  de  Medicis,  who  took  the  name  of 
Leo  X.  He  too,  though  with  less  animosity  than 
his  predecessor,  adopted  a  policy  adverse  to  France. 

In  the  same  year  a  new  enemy  rose  up  against 
Louis  in  Henry  VII I."  of  England,  who,  young 
and  inconsiderate,  was  eager  to  display  his  spirit 
and  activity  in  a  war  with  France.  He  had  no 
very  good  pretences  of  his  own  for  breaking  the 
peace  which  subsisted  between  the  two  nations. 
He  therefore  took  up  a  quarrel  of  the  emperor 
Maximilian;  and  the  two  sovereigns  joining  their 
forces  together,  laid  siege  to  Teroiienne  in  Picardy. 
An  action  was  fought  near  Guinegate,  in  which  the 
French  were  defeated.  The  duke  de  Longueville, 
and  the  celebrated  chevalier  Bayard,  were  taken 
prisoners.  This  action,  which  on  the  part  of  the 
French  was  more  a  flight  than  a  battle,  has  been 
called  the  battle  of  the  Spurs,  Teroiienne  soon 
afterwards  capitulated,  and  Maximilian  and  Henry 
not  being  able  to  decide  who  should  keep  it,  settled 
the  dispute  by  burning  it  to  the  ground.  Tournay 
was  next  besieged,  and  fearing  the  same  fate,  sur- 
rendered to  Henry,  who  placed  an  English  garrison 
in  the  town. 
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Louis  was  now  become  weary  of  the  unsuccessful 
warfare  in  which^  during  fifteen  years^  he  had  been 
perseveringly  engaged.  On  eveiy  side  he  was  de- 
feated and  disappointed.  All  his  conquests  in  Italy 
had  vanished  from  his  grasp.  Maximilian^  the  son 
of  Sforzs^  had  recovered  Milan,  where  the  French 
during  their  occupancy  had  made  themselves  ex- 
tremely unpopular.  Genoa  revolted,  and  Naples 
was  completely  under  the  dominion  of  Ferdinand. 

But  though  the  arms  of  Louis  were  thus  un- 
fortunate abroad,  his  people  were  well  governed 
and  happy  at  home.  Though  an  indifferent  war- 
rior, and  a  miscalculating  politician,  he  was  just  and 
benignant  in  his  conduct  towards  his  subjects,  and 
acquired  the  title  of  *'The  Father  of  his  People." 

Anne  of  Bretagne  died  in  January,  1514.  The 
king,  although  he  sometimes  reproved  her  for  in- 
terfering too  much  in  matters  of  state,  loved  her 
with  sincere  affection,  and  was  a  most  afflicted 
mourner  for  her  death.  In  the  course  of  a  few 
months,  however,  he  made  peace  with  the  king  of 
England,  and  soon  after  married  Mary,  the  young 
and  beautiful  sister  of  that  monarch.  Mary,  whose 
affections  had  been  pre-engaged  to  the  duke  of 
Suffolk,  was  brought  to  France  a  reluctant  sacrifice 
to  state  policy.  To  please  his  young  bride  Louis 
gave  up  his  regular  hours,  and  quiet  habit  of  life  : 
he  relinquished  his  former  custom  of  dining  at  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  retiring  to  rest  at  six 
in  the  evening.    He  adopted  instead  the  fashionably 
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late  dinner  hour  of  twelve  at  noon^  and  would  sit 
up  at  dances  and  gay  assemblies  till  midnight. 
These  altered  habits  disagreed  with  his  healthy 
which  had  long  been  in  a  declining  state^  and  he 
died  January  1,  1515. 

By  his  second  wife,  Anne  of  Bretagne,  he  had 
two  daughters : — 

Claude;  married  her  cousin  the  count  d'An- 
goul^me. 

Ren6e;  married  Hercules  d'Este,  duke  of  Per- 
rara. 

Mary  of  England  had  no  children. 

The  king  having  left  no  son,  his  cousin  Francis, 
count  d'Angouleme,  was  the  nearest  male  heir  to  the 
crown.  Bretagne  was  the  inheritance  of  Claude, 
the  king's  eldest  daughter,  whom  her  father  was 
very  desirous  of  marrying  to  the  count  d'Angou- 
leme. Anne  of  Bretagne  opposed  this  marriage 
with  all  her  power.  It  did  not  therefore  take  place 
till  after  her  death. 


CONVERSATION  ON  CHAPTBR  XXV. 


Mary.  Why  did  the  queen  object  to  her 
daughter's  marriage  with  the  count  d'Angoul^me? 

Mrs.  Markhatn,  She  had  two  reasons:  one, 
that  she  wished  the  duchy  of  Bretagne  to  recover 
the  dignity  of  an  independent  state,  instead  of  sink- 
ing into  insignificance  as  merely  a  part  of  the 
French  monarchy. 

George.  That  was  a  very  foolish  reason.  I 
hope  the  other  was  a  belter. 

Mrs.  M.  I  think  it  was.  It  arose  from  her 
disapprobation  of  the  conduct  of  Louisa  of  Savoy, 
the  count's  mother,  a  woman  of  great  beauty  and 
talents,  and  of  a  most  extraordinary  fascination  of 
manners,  but  of  great  vices.  The  event  proved  the 
justice  of  Anne's  apprehensions:   for  Louisa  be- 
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haved  very  cruelly  to  poor  Claude,  and  caused  her 
to  lead  a  miserable  life.  Anne  herself  was  a  woman 
of  singular  propriety  of  manners,  and  of  simple 
habits ;  and  her  court  was  remarkable  for  its  de- 
corum. She  was  alvrays  surrounded  by  a  numerous 
train  of  young  ladies  of  quality,  whom  she  employed 
in  embroidering,  and  in  other  works  suitable  to 
their  sex  and  station.  She  herself  would  sit  at  her 
work  in  the  midst  of  them.  She  had  a  high,  and 
on  some  occasions  rather  a  vindictive  spirit,  and  in- 
terfered, as  I  have  said,  somewhat  too  much  in  the 
affairs  of  government.  But  she  was  on  the  whole 
an  excellent  woman,  and  stands  pre-eminent  amongst 
the  queens  of  France.  Her  heart  is  preserved  in 
the  royal  library  at  Paris,  inclosed  in  a  case  of  gold 
fiUagree. 

Richard.  I  must  say  there  was  a  strange  set 
of  monarchs  at  that  time;  our  king  Henry  VIIL, 
those  two  popes,  Alexander  and  Julius,  the  emperor 
Maximilian,  and  the  deceitful  old  Ferdinand  of 
Aragon.  It  was  lucky  there  were  one  or  two  good 
queens  to  make  up  fof  the  kings. 

Mrs,  M.  Maximilian  was  the  strangest  character 
of  them  all.  While  the  rest  were  in  general  go- 
verned by  one  ruling  passion,  which  led  them  on  in 
a  steady  track  of  wickedness,  he  was  drawn  different 
ways  by  ambition  and  avarice,  contending  passions, 
of  which,  while  each  led  him  wrong,  each  at  the 
same  time  counteraqted  the  other.  Hence  his 
whole  life  was  a  life  of  unfinished  projects,  and  of 
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the  most  absurd  and  glaring  contradictions.     One 
of  his  strange  schemes  was  to  make  himself  pope. 

Mary,  It  must  have  been  only  a  joke^  mamma; 
he  could  not  be  in  earnest. 

Mrs.  M.  He  seemed  very  much  in  earnest  in  a 
letter  on  this  subject  to  his  daughter  Margaret. 
This  letter  was  written  a  short  time  before  the 
death  of  pope  Julius  II.,  and  in  it  he  expresses  a 
great  anxiety  to  "be  appointed  coadjutor  to  the 
pope,  to  the  end,  that  after  his  death  he  may  be 
assured  of  the  papacy.  He  concludes  his  letter 
thus :  *'  I  shall  become  a  priest  and  be  canonized ; 
so  that  after  my  death  you  will  be  obliged  to  pay 
me  adoration,  at  which  I  shall  be  much  glorified. 
I  pray  you  keep  this  matter  very  secret,  or  else  in 
a  few  days  it  will  be  known  to  all  the  world. 

''  From  the  hand  of  your  good  father  Maximi- 
lian, the  fiiture  pope." 

Richard,  He  would  have  made  a  very  droll 
pope.  By  the  by,  ngiamma,  what  was  there  so 
remarkable  in  the  death  of  pope  Alexander  ? 

Mrs.  M,  The  story  is,  that  he  and  his  son, 
Caesar  Borgia,  coveted  the  riches  of  a  wealthy  car- 
dinal, and  determined  to  poison  him.  To  this  end 
they  invited  themselves  to  sup  with  him  at  his 
country  house,  and  to  do  him  the  more  honour 
they  brought  with  them  a  present  of  some  choice 
wine :  in  this  wine  they  had  mixed  poison.  When 
they  arrived  at  the  villa,  the  heat  of  the  weather 
had  made  them  very  thirsty,  and  tliey  immediately 
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asked  for  some  wine.  The  pope's  attendants  being 
out  of  the  way  at  the  moment,  the  cardinaFs 
servants  brought  the  poisoned  wine  by  mistake. 
Alexander  drank  heartily  of  it,  and  was  soon  seized 
with  convulsions,  which  in  a  few  hours  terminated 
his  life.  Caesar,  who  was  a  stronger  man,  and  had 
drunk  more  sparingly,  escaped  with  the  loss  of 
health  and  strength. 

Mary,  I  always  like,  mamma,  to  see  the  devices 
of  bad  people  turned  in  this  way  against  them* 
selves. 

Georye,  Pray,  mamma,  how  did  Louis  and  the 
lady  of  Beaujeu  behave  to  one  another  when  he 
was  king? 

Mrs.  M.  Their  quarrels  were  reconciled  during 
the  reign  of  Charles  VIII.,  and  they  lived  after- 
wards on  very  good  terms  with  each  other.  Anne, 
by  the  death  of  the  duke  de  Bourbon  (the  lord  of 
Beaujeu's  elder  brother),  became  duchess  of  Bour- 
bon. She  never  took  any  part  in  public  affairs 
after  Charles's  death,  but  devoted  herself  to  the 
education  of  Susanna,  her  only  daughter,  who  was 
the  richest  heiress  in  France. 

George.  I  am  glad,  mamma,  we  have  still  some 
gallant  knights  in  our  history,  now  that  we  have  left 
dear  old  Froissart  so  long  behind.  You  said  some- 
thing to  us  in  this  reign  of  the  chevalier  Bayard. 

Mrs,  M.  And  in  the  next  reign  you  shall  hear 
more  of  him.  But  I  may  now  mention  to  you  the 
famous  Gaston  de  Foix. 
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Geo7'ge.  Pray  do,  mamma.  Who  was  he,  and 
what  can  you  tell  us  of  him  ? 

Mrs.  M.  He  was  duke  de  Nemours,  and  the 
favourite  nephew  of  Louis.  His  fine  qualities  have 
been  always  celebrated  in  France,  and  he  is  the  hero 
of  many  popular  songs.  He  was  killed  at  the  battle 
of  Ravenna,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-three.  He 
charged  the  enemy,  calling  out  to  his  soldiers,  "  He 
that  loves  me,  follow  me ;"  and  fell  in  the  moment 
of  victory,  pierced  by  twenty-two  wounds.  There 
were  many  other  brave  knights,  Gaston's  friends 
and  contemporaries,  who  greatly  signalized  them- 
selves by  their  personal  exploits. — But  I  must  leave 
this  topic,  that  I  may  say  something  on  the  subject 
of  architecture,  particularly  of  church  architecture, 
which  underwent  a  great  change  in  this  reign. 
The  earliest  style  of  the  French  church  architecture 
was  rude  and  simple,  as  I  believe  I  observed  to 
you  in  the  former  part  of  our  histoiy.  This  was 
called  the  Lombard  style. 

Richard.  Then  I  suppose  the  old  Lombard 
churches  in  France  were  heavy,  clumsy  buildings, 
like  the  old  Saxon  ones  in  England. 

Mrs.  M.  Still  there  was  a  marked  difference 
between  the  Lombard  and  Saxon  styles  of  archi- 
tecture. In  the  Saxon  the  pillare  were  short  and 
thick,  and  far  apart,  so  that  the  arches  which  sprang 
from  one  to  the  other  were  low,  and  had  a  wide 
span.  In  the  Lombard  style  the  pillars  were  thick, 
but  lofty  and  near  together,  so  that  the  arches  were 
necessarily  very  narrow.  Under  the  reigns  of  Hugh 
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Capet  and  his  son  Robert,  the  pointed  arch  was 
first  introduced,  and  gave  rise  to  what  was  called 
the  mixed  Lombards  Other .  alterations  and  im- 
provements arose,  till  at  last,  during  the  course  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  the  elegance  of  the  Gotliic 
architecture  reached  its  highest  perfection. 

The  cathedrals  of  Amiens  and  Rheims  were  built 
during  that  period,  and  also,  as  perhaps  you  may 
remember  1  have  before  told  you,  the  church  of 
Notre  Dame  at  Paris.  But  this  glory  of  the  Gothic 
architecture  was  of  short  duration.  The  wars  with 
the  English,  and  the  distractions  of  the  country 
which  followed,  put  a  stop  to  all  great  and  public 
works  in  France,  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries.  Under  the  pa- 
ternal government  of  Louis  XII.,  several  new  and 
considerable  buildings  were  erected.  The  frequent 
intercourse  the  French  then  had  with  Italy  led 
them  to  introduce  a  mixture  of  the  Italian  (or 
Grecian,  as  we  call  it)  with  the  Gothic ;  a  mixture 
which  is  still  greatly  admired  by  the  French,  but 
which  to  most  English  eyes  is  very  incongruous, 
and  deprives  each  style  of  much  of  its  beauty. 

Mary.  Have  the  French  any  buildings  like  those 
of  ours  which  were  built  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII. 
and  queen  Elizabeth,  and  which  I  have  heard  you 
call  the  Tudor  style  ? 

Mrs.  M.  No,  my  dear.  The  Tudor  style  is  no- 
where to  be  met  with  in  France,  and  I  believe  may 
be  considered  as  exclusively  English. 

Richard.     Do  you  know,  mamma,  what  is  the 
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oldest  building  now  existing  in  France  ?  I  don't 
mean  Roman  buildings :  they  of  course  must  be  the 
oldest  of  all. 

Mrs.  M.     I  believe  that  the  church  of  St.  Gene- 
vieve at  Paris  is  considered  as  the  most  ancient 
French  building.     It  has  been  repaired  and  added 
to  at  different  times ;  but  there  is  a  part  still  left 
which  was  built  in  the  time  of  Clovis.     One  of  the 
most  curious  relics  of  architectural  antiquity  exist- 
ing in  France  is  a  bridge  across  the  Rhone  between 
Avignon  and  Villeneuve.     This  bridge  was  erected 
in  the  thirteenth  century.     It  is  still  much  admired 
as  a  work  of  art,  and  was  regarded  at  the  time  as 
something  so  wonderful,  that  the  architect  was  sup- 
posed to  have  been  miraculously  assisted,  and  was 
canonized  after  his  death  by  the  name  of  St.  Bene- 
dict or  Benezet.     The  building  a  bridge  was  in 
those  days  regarded  as  an  act  of  charity  to  the 
public,  and  of  piety  to  God ;  and  a  company  of  re- 
ligious freemasons  was  formed,  calling  themselves 
Le  Confratemite  des  Fonts,  who  employed  them- 
selves in  building  bridges  from  motives  of  piety. 

George,  And  a  very  good  work  it* was.  I  will 
try  in  future,  whenever  I  pass  over  a  bridge,  to  re- 
collect how  much  obliged  we  are  to  the  people  who 
built  it. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

FRANCIS    I. 
[Year*  aSiet  Christ,  1515—1547.] 


Whkn  Louis  XII.  was  on  his  death-bed,  he  sent 
for  the  young  count  d'AngouIfime,  aud  holding  out 
his  arms  to  embrace  him,  said :  "I  am  dying;  I 
recommend  our  subjects  to  you," 

Francis,   count  d'Angoulfime,  was   grandson   of 
John,  the  second  son  of  Louis,  duke  of  Orleans, 
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and  of  Valentina,  of  Milan.  He  was  in  the  twenty- 
first  year  of  his  age ;  his  person  was  finely  formed, 
his  face  was  handsome^  and  his  whole  air  and  de- 
meanour chivalrous  and  princely.  He  was  brave, 
generous,  and  gay.  His  temper  was  so  frank  and 
open,  that  he  was  incapable  of  disguise  or  of  re- 
serve. But  with  all  these  dazzling  qualities  Francis 
had  many  faults.  His  very  virtues  led  to  them, 
for  they  engendered  in  him  such  a  high  opinion  of 
himself  as  laid  him  open  to  the  arts  of  flattery. 
He  wanted  judgment  and  steadiness,  and  at  the 
same  time  that  he  was  presumptuous  and  head- 
strong, was  apt  to  be  deceived  and  governed  by 
others.  No  faults  were,  however,  seen  in  him  at 
first.  His  gay  and  open  character  won  all  hearts. 
The  young  nobility,  whom  the  frugality  and  more 
reserved  deportment  of  Louis  XH.  had  kept  at  a 
distance,  crowded  round  Francis,  and  his  court 
was  the  centre  of  all  that  was  brilliant,  noble,  and 
gallant. 

Francis,  like  the  late  king,  seemed  to  set  an 
undue  value  on  his  claims  in  Italy.  To  obtain 
possession  of  Milan  was  the  first  and  the  last  object 
of  his  reign.  It  was  the  mainspring  of  almost  all 
his  actions,  and  he  many  times  risked  his  kingdom 
for  it. 

As  he  made  no  secret  of  his  determination  to  re- 
possess himself  of  that  duchy,  the  emperor,  the 
Swiss  cantons,  and  Ferdinand  of  Aragon,  who, 
although  on  the  verge  of  the  grave,  was  as  much 
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aliv«  as  ever  to  worldly  politics,  entered  into  a  con- 
federacy with  Sforza  against  him*  To  this  con- 
federacy the  pope  afterwards  acceded.  Francis,  all 
eagerness  to  begin  the  war,  despatched  an  army 
into  Italy,  which,  crossing  the  Alps  with  incredible 
rapidity,  surprised  Prosper  Colonna,  the  pope's 
general,  at  a  small  town  in  Piedmont,  and  took  him 
prisoner,  an  exploit  wliich  was  chiefly  accomplished 
by  the  bravery  of  the  chevalier  Bayard. 

Francis  no  sooner  received  the  news  of  this  sue- 
ce9S  than  he.  hastened  to  join  his  troops,  which  had 
now  advanced  within  sight  of  Milan.  He  left  his 
mother  regent  of  France  during  his  absence.  The 
confederates,  discouraged  by  the  capture  of  Co- 
lonna, were  desirous  to  treat  for  a  peace;  but 
scarcely  were  the  negotiaticms  begun,  when  they 
were  broken  by  the  arrival  of  a  body  of  Swiss 
reinforcements,  who  eager  for  plunder  demanded 
to  be  instantly  led  to  battle.  The  state  of  dis- 
cipline was  then  so  remiss,  that  the  commanders 
w^re  obliged  to  comply.  About  four  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  of  October  13,  1515,  the  Swiss 
rushed  impetuously  upon  the  French  quarters  at 
Marignano,  about  three  miles  from  Milan.  Tlie 
French  pn  thie  first  alarm  put  themselves  in  battle 
array,  and  the  king,  delighted  to  find  himself  thus 
actively  engaged^  placed  liimself  with  a  body  of 
his  gensd'armerie  in  the  thickest  part  of  the  fight. 
,Tbe  enemy  had  broke  their  way  into  the  carnp^ 
but  could  make  no  progress,  being  opposed  man  to 
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man  by  the  French^  till  night  was  far  advanced, 
when  from  darkness  and  from  very  weariness,  both 
parties  were  constrained  to  desist  from  the  contest. 
They  did  not  however  separate,  but  friends  and 
foes  mingling  together  lay  dowii  to  snatch  a  short 
repose.  The  king  lay  down  on  a  gun  carriage, 
and  refreshed  himself  with  a  draught  of  water 
sullied  with  dirt  and  blood,  which  a  soldier  brought 
in  his  morion.  He  did  not  sleep  long,  but  em- 
ployed the  greater  part  of  the  night  in  preparing 
to  renew  the  battle  on  the  following  day.  When 
the  day  broke,  and  the  Swiss  returned  to  the 
charge,  they  found  the  French  well  prepared  to 
receive  them.  At  about  nine  in  the  morning,  the 
Swiss  seeing  a  body  of  Venetians  advancing  to  the 
assistance  of  the  French,  retreated  in  good  order, 
but  with  the  loss  of  ten  thousand  slain.  The 
veteran  Trivulzio,  a  Milanese  in  the  French  ser- 
vice, who  had  been  in  eighteen  pitched  battles, 
declared  that  they  were  all  children's  play  in  com- 
parison with  this,  which  he  called  the  battle  of  the 
giants. 

This  victory  gave  Francis  for  a  time  the  desired 
possession  of  Milan.  Maximilian  Sforza  did  not 
make  any  farther  attempt  at  resistance.  FVancis 
allowed  him  a  pension  as  a  compensation  for  his 
duchy,  and  he  retired  into  France  where  he  died. 
The  king  returned  triumphantly  to  Lyons,  so  much 
dated  with  his  success,  that  he  now  thought  him- 
self invincible. 
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In  the  following  year  Ferdinand  of  Aragon 
died.  He  retained  bis  fraudulent  and  crafty  cha- 
racter to  the  last.  He  has  not,  however,  been  with- 
out his  panegyrists,  one  of  whom  says,  "  There  is 
nothing  to  blame  in  this  king,  but  his  inobserv- 
ance of  keeping  his  word.***  Ferdinand's  daughter 
Joanna  was  still  alive,  but  on  account  of  her  un- 
happy malady  was  incapable  of  assuming  the  go- 
vernment, which  was  consequently  conferred  on  her 
eldest  son  Charles,  one  of  the  first  acts  of  whose 
government  was  to  make  peace  with  France.  The 
pope  and  the  Swiss  cantons  had  ceased  hostilities 
the  year  before. 

In  1519  the  emperor  Maximilian,  Charles's  pa- 
ternal grandfather,  died. '  Charles  and  Francis 
became  candidates  for  the  imperial  dignity,  and 
carried  on  the  contest  with  all  outward  appearance 
of  amity.  Francis  said  on  this  occasion  to  Charles, 
"  We  are  as  two  suitors  to  the  same  mistress ;  the 
more  fortunate  will  gain  her,  but  the  other  must 
remain  contented.'*  Francis,  however,  was  very  far 
from  being  contented,  when  Charles  was  elected 
emperor.  He  could  not  conceal  his  disappointment, 
and  it  laid  the  foundation  of  a  personal  hatred  to 
Charles,  which  ended  only  with  his  life.  Charles 
had  a  younger  brother  Ferdinand,  who  had  the 
name  and  dignity  of  king  of  the  Komans>  and  who, 
by  marrying  the  heiress  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia, 
afterwards  became  king  of  those  countries.  He 
was  a  man  of  meek  temper  and  inferior  abilities^ 
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and   interfered  but   little   in  the  politics  of  Eu- 
rope. 

Charles  and  Francis  were  each  anxious  to  acquire 
the  friendship  of  the  king  of  England.  To  that 
end  Francis  proposed  a  meeting  with  Henry,  which 
took  place  in  June  1520,  near  Ardres.  From 
the  extraordinary  magnificence  displayed  on  this 
occasion  by  these  two  young  and  vain- glorious 
monarchs,  this  meeting  has  been  called  the  field  of 
the  cloth  of  gold.  Henry  and  Francis  first  met 
each  other  on  horseback.  After  a  ceremonious  sa- 
lutation, they  dismounted,  and  entered  a  splendid 
pavilion,  and  began  with  great  gravity  to  debate 
on  the  affairs  for  which  they  were  ostensibly  met. 
But  soon,  growing  weary  of  these  discussions,  they 
left  all  serious  matters  to  their  ministers,  and  spent 
the  remainder  of  the  ten  or  twelve  days  this  inter- 
view lasted  in  diversions,  and  I  might  add  boyish 
sports.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  a  treaty  of  alliance 
having  been  completed,  the  two  kings  received  the 
sacrament  together,  as  a  farther  and  solemn  tie  of 
their  friendship. 

It  was  now  the  emperor's  turn  to  try  his  skill  in 
winning  the  vacillating  favour  of  Henry,  He  had 
previously  paid  him  the  compliment  of  landing 
in  England,  on  his  way  from  Spain  to  the  Low 
Countries.  They  now  met  at  Gravelines,  and 
Charles,  by  flattering  Henry,  and  caressing  his 
favourite  Wolsey,  gained  almost  all  he  wanted  at 
but  little  cost.     Not  indeed  that  he  could  prevail 
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with  Henry  to  break  with  Francis.  All  he  could 
obtain,  (but  this  answered  his  purpose  nearfy  «3 
well,)  was  a  promise  from  Henry  that  he  would 
hold  himself  neuter^  and^  if  called  on>  act  as  um- 
pire between  him  and  his  rival. 

Both  Francis  and  Charles  were  impatient  to 
commence  hostilities,  and  they  only  paused  because 
^ach  was  in  hopQ  that  the. other  would  begin  first. 
'It  is  difficult  to  say  which  monarch  was  the  as- 
sailant, but  open  war  was  at  length  declared,  in 
.spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  Henry,  who  in  his 
office  of  uinpire  affi^cted  a  great  anxiety  to  preserve 
peace. 

Never  was  there  a  king  who  had  braver  soldiers, 
Bftore  unskilful  generals,  and  more  corrupt  mi- 
nisters  th^  Francis.  And  never  was  there  a  king 
more  Ixdd  in  his  attempts,  or  more  negligent  of  all 
the  means  by  which  those  attempts  could  be  made 
successful.  He  confided  the  execution  of  his  mili- 
tary operations  principally  to  Lautrec  and  Bonivet, 
men  who  in  rash  bravery  and  presumption  re- 
sembled himself,  while  he  slighted  the  advice  of 
the  constable  de  Bourbon,  the  only  general  in 
France  who  appears  to  have  been  endowed  with 
superior  military  talent  The  civil  government 
was  not  in  better  hands  than  the  military.  From 
habit,  complaisance,  or  else  reluctance  to  business, 
the  king  suffered  his  mother,  Louisa  of  Savoy,  to 
usurp  the  control  of  affairs.  She  hud  wit,  beauty, 
and  talents,  but  was.  totally  without  principle).    She 
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disposed  of  all  the  offices  of  the  state  at  her  pleasure, 
and  bestowed  them  only  on  creatures  of  her  own, 
and  oa  those  who  would  flatter  her  vanity  or  her 
vices. — ^With  such  a  government  at  home,  and  with 
such  commanders  abroad,  it  will  not  seem  surpris* 
ing  that  the  war  in  Italy,  though  rendered  pros- 
perous at  first  by  the  bravery  of  the  French  soldiers, 
was  in  the  end  a  series  of  defeats  and  disasters. 
Lautrec^  who  commanded,  had  the  mortification  of 
seeing  his  troops  desert  for  want  of  pay ;  and  be* 
fore  the  ^ad  of  the  year  1521,  the  French  were 
deprived  of  the  Milanese,  and  of  every  conquest 
they  had  made  in  Italy,  with  the  exception  of  the 
castle  of  Milan,  and  of  a  few  inconsiderable  forts, 
which  the  valour  and  perseverance  of  the  several 
governors  enabled  them  to  retain  for  a  while.     Leo 
X.,  who  had  dreaded  lest  the  French  should  get  a 
permanent  footing  in  Italy,  was  so  much  delighted 
to  hear  of  their  reverses,  that  he  died '  as  is  said, 
from  the  efiects  of  excessive  joy.   He  was  succeeded 
by  Adrian  VI.,  a  good  and  honest  man,  but  too 
rigid  and  sincere  to  suit  either  the  manners  or  the 
politics  of  the  Italians*    Adrian  hved  a:bout  a  year 
in  great  unpopularity,  and  was  succeeded  in  1523 
by  the  cardinal  Julio  de  Medicis,  who  took  the 
name  of  Clement  VII. 

When  Lautrec  returned  to  France,  the  king 
bitterly  reproached  him  for  his  misconduct  in  losing 
tlve  Milanese.  Lau'rec  threw  the  whole  blame  of 
iusill  sucoess  on  Semblan^ai^the  direetor  of  th« 
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finance,  who  had  failed  to  send  him  the  stipulated 
supplies  for  the  payment  of  his  troops.  Sem- 
blan9ai  exculpated  himself  by  asserting  that  the 
money  had  been  paid  into  the  hands  of  the  king's 
mother,  and  offered  to  produce  the  acquittances 
she  had  given  for  it.  But  Louisa,  who  instead  of 
sending  the  money  to  Lautrec  had  applied  it  to 
her  own  use,  contrived  by  some  of  her  agents  to 
steal  the  acquittances  from  Semblan9ai;  and  this 
man,  venerable  from  his  years,  and  respected  for 
his  unimpeachable  character,  was  put  to  death  in 
order  to  screen  her  crime. 

Francis,  in  defiance  of  every  difficulty,  still 
madly  persisted  in  his  determination  to  regain  the 
Milanese;  and  that  money  might  not  be  wanting, 
many  till  then  unheard-of  methods  were  resorted 
to,  to  obtain  it.  But  when  all  was  ready,  and  the 
impatient  monarch  panted  to  lead  his  army  to  what 
he  believed  would  be  certain  victory,  an  unlooked- 
for  impediment  fettered  all  his  measures,  and  de- 
tained him  in  Prance.  This  was  the  defection  of 
the  constable  de  Bourbon,  who,  driven  to  despe- 
ration by  the  neglects  of  the  king,  and  the  malice 
of  Louisa,  forgot  in  the  violence  of  his  resentment 
his  duty  to  his  country,  and  abandoned  the  service 
of  France  to  enter  into  that  of  the  emperor,  by 
whom  he  was  received  with  open  arms. 

Francis,  on  the  discovery  of  Bourbon's  treason, 
was  uncertain  how  far  the  mischief  might  have 
spread,  and  had  the  prudence,  though  prudence 
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was  not  a  common  virtue  with  him,  not  to  quit  his 
kingdom  till  all  danger  of  intestine  commotions 
had  subsided*  He  nevertheless  did  not  abandon 
his  design  on  the  Milanese,  and  sent  there  an 
army  under  the  command  of  Bonivet.  Bonivet 
had  to  contend  with  Lannoy  and  Pescara,  two  of 
Charles's  best  generals.  He  was  driven  from  all 
his  posts,  and  being  severely  wounded  while  re- 
treating before  the  enemy,  he  consigned  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  to  the  chevalier  Bayard,  who, 
being  always  the  foremost  in  advance  and  the  last 
in  retreat,  was  mortally  wounded  in  a  skirmish 
near  Romagnano,  to  the  great  grief  pf  the  whole 
French  army,  and  I  might  add  of  the  whole 
nation.  In  the  mean  time,  Charles  and  the  con- 
stable, in  concert  with  Henrv  VIII.,  entered  into 
a  secret  treaty  to  divide  France  amongst  them,  in 
like  manner  as  it  was  once  proposed  to  divide 
England  between  Harry  Hotspur,  Mortimer,  and 
Glendour.  Bourbon's  share  was  to  be  Provence, 
and  all  that  had  anciently  belonged  to  the  kings  of 
Aries,  from  whom  he  claimed  to  be  descended; 
Henry  was  to  content  himself  with  the  duchy  of 
Guienne;  and  Charles  was  to  have  all  the  rest. 
But  France  was  to  be  won  before  it  could  be 
divided,  and  Bourbon  was  appointed,  jointly  with 
Pescara,  to  make,  an  invasion,  in  the  hope  that  the 
French,  who  were  beginning  to  be  greatly  dis- 
satisfied with  the  bad  administration  of  the  affairs 
of  government,  would  flock  to  him.     Not  a  single 
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Frenchman,  however,  joined  -  his  standiird,  and 
Bourbon  was  soon  obliged  to  retnftat  with  some 
confusion  into  Italy.  Francis,  flushed  with  the- 
success  of  having  driven  out  the  invading  array,- 
resolved  to  pursue  it  across  the  Alps ;  and  showing- 
great  displeasure  towards  all  who  dissuaded  him, 
he  set  oiF  for  Italy,  leaving  his  mother  regent  asr 
before. 

The  terror  of  the  French  arras  cleared  his  way. 
He  entered  Milan  at  one  gate  as  Bourbon  and 
Pescara  escaped  at  another.  Francis,,  instead  of 
pursuing  the  flying  enemy,  followed  the  ill  advice 
of  Bonivet,  and  laid  siege  to  Plavia ;  and  believing 
that,  like  Caesar,  he  had  only  to  come,  to  see,  and 
to  conquer,  he  despatched  a  part  of  his  army  tor 
take  possession  of  Naples,  and  weakened  it  still 
more,  by  sending  another  body  of  troops  to  Sa-' 
vona. 

Pavia  was  well  garrisoned,  and  the  garrison  was 
commanded  by  Antonio  de  Leyva,  a  Spanish  ge- 
neral of  great  skill.  At  the  end  of  two  months 
Francis  was  sui-prised  to  find  that  the  siege  was 
not. the  least  advanced.  It  would  indeed  have 
been  more  surprising  if  it  had.  For  such  was  the 
improvidence  of  the  king,  and  the  mismanagement 
df  his  officers,  that  the  assaults  were  often  stopped 
for  want  of  ammunition,  and  always  impeded  by 
want  of  good  order.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1525,  Bourbon,  with  Lannoy,  the  viceroy  of  Na- 
ples, advanced*  towards    Pavia  with  a   numerous 
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army.  On  hearing  9f  their  approach,  Francis  waa 
strongly  importuned  to  raise  the  siege,  and  with** 
draw  for  a  time  tiH  he  could  reinforce  his  dis- 
mendiered  army.  But  be  had  written  a  letter  to 
his  mistress,  saying  that  he  would  ne^er  move  from 
the  walls  of  Payia,  tiU  he  had  taken  it  He  staid 
to  keqp  his  word,  and  staked  his  life  and  his 
kiagdom. 

The  French  army  was  encamped  in  the  park  of 
Petvia,  and  the  Imperialists  were,  now  advanced  so 
near  that  there  were  not  a  hundred  paces  between 
their  outposts.  On  the  night  of  February  23,  the 
enemy  made  an  attack  on  the  king's  position, 
which,  iiowever,  was  well  defended,  and  the  assail- 
ants were  forced  to  retire.  Francis,  delighted  to 
see  the  action  begin,  and  elated  by  this  first  sac- 
eess,  believed  the  battle  half  won  almost,  before  it 
commenced,  and  sallied  out  of  his  camp,  thinking 
to  complete  the  victory.  The  Spaniards  at  first 
gave  way  before  the  impetuosity  of  his  charge,  but 
the  appearance  of.  Bourbon  and  Lannoy  in  the 
field  soon  turned  the  scale.  Leyva  also  sallied 
from  the  town,  and  fell  on  the  rear  of  the  French. 
The  duke  of  Alen§on,  who  was  first  prince  of  the 
blood,  and  had  married  the  king's  only  sister,  was 
seized  with  so  great  a  panic,  that  he  fled  from  the 
field,  Bjkd  never  stopped  till  he  reached  Lyons^ 
wheve  he  died  of  fatigue,  regret,  and  shame. 

Francis,  who  was  conspicuous  by  the  splendour  of 
his  armour,  continued  in  the  thickest  part  of  the 
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combat^  and  fought  no  longer  for  victory,  but  for 
life.  His  horse  was  killed  under  him^  and  he  him* 
self  received  several  wounds.  Two  Spaniards,  not 
knowing  who  he  was,  put  their  swords  to  his 
throat.  At  that  instant  one  of  Bourbon's  French 
attendants  came  up  and  recognised  the  king, 
although  bis  face  was  covered  with  blood  from  a 
wound  in  his^  forehead.  This  man  protected  him 
from  the  Spaniards,  and  besought  him  to  surrender 
to  the  constable.  But  this  the  proud  heart  of 
Francis  could  not  stoop  to.  He  demanded  to  see 
Lannoy,  and  surrendered  himself  to  him,  but  not 
before  the  Spanish  soldiers  had  stripped  him,  and 
despoiled  him  of  his  belt  and  coat  of  mail.  The 
captive  king  only  conditioned  that  he  might  not  be 
carried  into  Pavia,  and  made  a  gazing-stock  to  the 
populace.  He  was  accordingly  conducted  into  a 
tent,  where  his  wounds  were  dressed.  At  supper 
the  constable  de  Bourbon  made  his  appearance, 
that  he  might  attend  on  the  king.  The  Spanish 
writers  say  that  Francis  received  him  very  gra- 
ciously, but  the  French  assure  us  that  he  turned 
from  him  with  indignation,  and  would  not  accept 
of  his  services. 

In  this  battle  ten  thousand  of  the  French  were 
slain ;  amongst  them  the  veteran  La  Trimouille 
and  Bonivet.  Bonivet  had  formerly  sought  the 
constable's  ruin  in  the  hope  of  succeeding  him  in 
his  office,  and  Bourbon  considered  him  as  one  of 
his  greatest  enemies.     But  when  his  dead  body  was 
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found  on  the  field  of  battle^  the  sight  of  it  seemed 
to  disarm  Bourbon's  resentment;  and^ after  look- 
ing at  it  for  some  time  in  mournful  silence^  he  ex- 
claimed,  "  O  malheureux !  tu  es  cause  de  la  ruine 
dela  France,  et  de  la  mienne !" 

Charles  affected  to  receive  the  news  of  his  rival's 
defeat  with  great  moderation^  but  in  his  heart  he 
was  overjoyed  at  an  event  which  put  not  only  the 
king,  but  (to  all  appearance  at  least)  the  kingdom 
of  France  in  his  power.  He  rejected  the  advice 
which  his  confessor,  and  others  of  his  council,  gave 
him,  to  act  in  a  way  worthy  to  be  held  in  remem- 
brance by  the  latest  posterity,  and  to  restore 
Francis  unconditionally  to  freedom.  He  demanded 
as  the  price  of  his  liberation,  that  he  should  resign 
to  him  Burgundy,  which  he  considered  as  having 
been  unjustly  wrested  from  his  ancestors ;  and  that 
he  should  both  reinstate  the  constable  of  Bourbon 
in  his  rights,  and  confer  on  him  Provence  and 
Dauphine  as  an  independent  sovereignty. 

When  these  conditions,  to  which  were  added 
others  not  less  unreasonable,  were  proposed  to  him, 
Francis  rejected  them  scornfully,  and  protested  that 
he  would  submit  to  perpetual  imprisonment  rather 
than  agree  to  them.  He  was  at  this  time  confined 
in  a  small  castle  near  Cremona,  under  the  rigorous 
custody  of  Don  Ferdinand  Alarcon.  Lannoy  was 
very  desirous  to  convey  him  to  Spain,  but  was 
afraid  of  his  being  rescued  during  the  passage  by 
sea,  and  had  no  means  of  providing  an  adequate 
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eonvoy.  After  some  time,  however,  Francis's  im- 
prisonment became  so  irksome  to  him,  that  he  was 
easily  persuaded  to  solicit  a  personal  interview  with 
the  emperor,  in  the  hope  that  it  might  facilitate  his- 
regaining  his  freedom ;  thus  making  that  his  own- 
desire,  which  it  was  so  much  the  emperor's  interest 
to  obtain.  The  French,  finding  that  it  was  their 
king's  wish  to  repair  to  Spain,  did  not  attempt  to 
oppose  it;  and  he  himself  issued  orders  that  the 
Spanish  vessels  appointed  to  convey  him  should  be 
permitted  to  pass  unmolested.  He  landed  in 
Spain,  but  instead  of  being  immediately  admitted, 
as  he  had  expected,  into  the  eiiiperor's  presence,  he 
was  closely  confined  in  prison,  and  only  suffered  to 
take  the  air  occasionally  on  a  mule,  surrounded  by 
a  strong  guard. 

Hisiriends,  meanwhile,  were  not  unmindful  of 
him.  His  mother  made  some  atonement  for  her 
former  bad  government  by  her  exertions  on  this 
occasion.  The  king  of  England,  also,  either  from 
fear  of  the  increadng  power  of  Charles,  or  that  he 
was  really  affected  by  the  misfortunes  of  Francis, 
exerted  himself  zealously  in  his  behalf.  But 
Charles  was  unmoved  by  all  these  attempts,  and 
Francis,  sinking  under  the  disappointment  of  pro- 
tracted hope,  fell  into  a  fever  which  threatened  to 
put  an  end  to  his  [life.  Charles  then  began  to  fear 
that  his  victim  would  slip  from  his  grasp,  and 
relaxed  the  severity  with  which  he  was  treated. 
He  suffered  his  sister  Margaret  to  come  and  visit 


kim^  and  also  vouchsafed  to  go  and  see  him  hinu 
self.  Francis,  who  was  in  his  bed,  ill  and 
languishing,  reproached  the  emperor  with  having 
come  to  see  him  die.  Charles  replied  with  kind 
and  conciliating  expressions ;  and  such  is  the  power 
of  hope,  that  from  this  time  the  king  revived. 

He  had  been  above  a  year  in  prison,  when 
Charles,  perceiving  that  he  could  gain  nothing  by 
longer  delays,  again  offered  him  his  liberty,  nearly 
on  the  same  terms  as  before.  Francis^  weary  c^ 
confinement,  accepted  those  terms,  and  agreed  to 
send  his  two  eldest  sons  to  Spain  as  hostages,  till 
the  conditions  agreed  on  should  be  fulfilled.  He 
signed  the  treaty  at  Madrid,  in  March  1526,  and 
contracted  by  it  to  marry  Eleanor,  the  emperor's 
sister,  to  resign  Burgundy  to  Charles,  and  to  relin- 
quish his  pretensions  to  Naples  and  Milan.  Elea- 
nor accordingly  he  afterwards  married,  but  the 
other  conditions  he  had  no  intention  to  perform. 

Francis,  escorted  by  Lannoy,  now  set  off  for  his 
own  kingdom.  When  they  reached  the  Bidassoa, 
which  divides  France  from  Spain,  they  saw  on 
the  opposite  bank  Lautrec,  with  the  two  young 
princes.  They  met  in  a  bark  which  was  moored  in 
the  middle  of  the  stream,  and  the  father  giving  his 
children  one  hasty  embrace,  saw  them  delivered  as 
prisoners  to  Lannoy.  It  must,  I  should  think, 
have  been  a  bitter  pang  to  him  thus  to  see  his  two 
poor  children  consigned  to  the  same  prison  from 
whieh  he  himself  had  been  so  anxious  to  escape. 
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Francis  did  not,  however,  give  himself  time  to  re- 
flect on  it :  for,  mounting  a  horse  the  instant  he 
landed  on  the  French  side,  he  waved  his  cap  over 
his  head,  and  exclaiming,  '*  I  am  yet  a  king,"  he 
galloped  off,  as  if  he,  was  afraid  of  being  pursued, 
and  scarcely  stopped  till  he  arrived  at  Bayonne, 
where  he  found  his  mother  and  sister.  He  was 
soon  called  on  by  Charles  to  fulfil  the  conditions  of 
the  treaty  which  he  had  signed  at  Madrid.  But 
he  excused  himself,  alleging,  that  promises  made  ia 
prison  wei<e  not  binding. 

Charles  exclaimed  vehemently  against  this  breach 
of  faith,  and  revenged  himself  upon  the  poor  boys 
his  prisoners.  They  were  often  shut  up  in  a  dark 
room,  and  were  not  allowed  to  have  any  thing  with 
which  they  could  amuse  themselves.  A  French 
gentleman,  who  obtained  permission  to  see  them, 
found  them  in  a  most  forlorn  condition,  their  per- 
sons and  their  education  being  quite  neglected. 

The  war  was  now  renewed.  The  pope  and  most 
of  the  Italian  powers,  exasperated  by  the  tyranny 
of  Charles,  and  the  cruelty  and  excesses  of  the 
Spanish  troops,  took  the  part  of  Francis.  Henry 
yni.  also  espoused  his  cause.  Bourbon  com- 
manded the  imperial  forces  in  the  Milanese,  and 
finding  his  soldiers  becoming  mutinous  for  want  of 
pay,  he  resolved  to  march  to  Rome,  and  pacify 
their  discontents  by  giving  them  the  plunder  of 
that  noble  city.  At  the  approach  of  this  disorderly 
and  ravenous  multitude,  Clement,  with  several  of 
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the  cardinals,  shut  himself  up  in  the  castle  of  St. 
Angelo^  and  left  the  citizens  to  defend  themselves 
as  well  as  they  could. 

The  imperial  army  came  in  sight  of  Rome  in  the 
evening  of  May  5,  1527.  The  assault  commenced 
early  the  next  morning,  and  as  Bourhon  was  in  the 
act  of  placing  a  scaling  ladder  against  the  walls,  he 
was  killed  by  a  random  shot  from  the  town.  When 
he  felt  himself  mortally  wounded,  he  desired  to  be 
covered  with  a  cloak,  that  the  soldiers  ftiight  not  be 
discouraged  by  seeing  his  condition.  Phiiibert, 
prince  of  Orange,  took  the  command.  The  city 
was  taken,  and  given  up  to  plunder.  The  imperial 
army  kept  undisturbed  possession  of  it  for  several 
months,  during  which  time  this  "  queen  of  cities'* 
was  a  prey  to  every  excess  which  the  wickedness  of 
man  could  devise  or  perpetrate.  But  this  wicked- 
ness brought  ere  long  its  own  punishment.  A 
pestilence  broke  out  in  the  city,  and  the  soldiers, 
refusing  to  leave  their  prey,  fell  in  crowds  by  the 
disease.  Of  the  numerous  hosts  which  had  marched 
to  the  sack  of  Rome,  scarcely  five  hundred  survived 
to  leave  it,  when  it  was  evacuated  about  ten  months 
after  the  capture,  on  the  approach  of  Lautrec,  who, 
afier  reducing  the  Milanese,  advanced  rapidly  to 
the  succour  of  the  pope.  Lautrec,  having  delivered 
Rome,  proceeded  to  attack  Naples :  but  his  death 
soon  after,  which  was  followed  by  the  capitulation 
of  his  army,  put  a  final  end  to  the  enterprises  of 
Francis  in  Italy. 
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In  1529  a  peace  was  made^  which  was  chiefly 
negotiated  by  Louisa  of  Savoy^  and  Margaret  the 
emperor's  aunt.  It  was  stipulated  in  this  treaty, 
which  was  called  the  treaty  of  Cambray,  that  the 
king's  sons  should  be  set  at  liberty  on  the  payment 
of  a  ransom  of  twelve  hundred  thousand  crowns* 
Money  was  then  so  scarce  in  France,  that  several 
months  passed  before  the  required  sum  could  be 
procured.  At  last  it  was  eonveyed,  packed  in 
forty-eight  chests,  to  the  Bidassoa,  and  there  given 
in  exchange  for  the  young  princes,  with  precisely 
the  same  formalities  with  which  they  had  three 
years  before  been  exchanged  for  their  father.  They 
were  accompanied  by  the  emperor's  sister  Eleanor^ 
and  were  met  at  the  abbey  of  Verin  in  Gascony,  by 
the  king,  who  there  .celebrated  his  marriage  with 
the  Spanish  princess. 

•  Francis  had  now  an  interval  of  peace,  and  availed 
himself  of  it  to  indulge  his  taste  for  the  fine  arts. 
He  enlarged  and  beautified  several  of  the  royal 
palaces,  and  built  others.  He  assembled  about 
him  the  most  learned  men,  and  the  most  celebrated 
artists  of  his  time,  and  acquired  for  himself  the 
title  of  "  the  restorer  of  letters  and  of  the  arts." 
After  a  short  repose,  however,  we  find  both  him 
and  the  emperor  again  watching  for  an  opportunity 
to  renew  the  war. 

In  1536,  Charles  invaded  Provence  with  an  army 
of  50,000  men,  and  laid  siege  to  Marseilles.  He 
was  repulsed  by  the  skill  of  Montmorenci,  a  noble- 
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man  at  that  time  in  great  favour  at  courts  and 
was  forced  to  a  hasty  and  most  disastrous  retreat, 
in  which  he  was  exposed  to  great  personal  dan-* 
gers^  and  was  more  than  once  a  whole  day  without 
food. 

On  the  first  alarm  of  this  hostile  invasion,  James 
v.,  the  young  and  chivalrous  king  of  Scotland, 
eame  unsolicited  to  the  assistance  of  his  ancient 
ally  with  a  body  of  sixteen  thousand  men.  Con^ 
trary  winds  prevented  his  arrival  till  the  danger 
was  over.  Francis  could  not^  however,  but  be 
grateftil  for  the  kind  intention,  and  to  express  his 
sense  of  it,  gave  his  daughter  Magdelaine  in  mar- 
riage to  the  youthful  monarch.  She  lived  a  very 
short  time.  On  her  death,  James  again  became  a 
suitor  for  another  princess  of  France,  and  married 
Mary  of  Lorraine,  daughter  of  the  due  de  Guise. 
She  was  the  mother  of  the  unfortunate  Mary  Stuart, 
queen  of  Scotland. 

Francis  had  three  sons,  Francis,  Henry,  and 
Charles.  The  eldest,  a  young  man  of  great  pro- 
mise, died  in  1536.  Henry,  now  by  his  brother's 
death  dauphin,  was  a  prince  of  an  active  and  war- 
Uke  temper.  At  an  early  age  he  had  manned 
Catherine  de  Medicis,  niece  of  Clement  VH.,  but 
he  was  chiefly  governed  by  his  mistress,  Diana  of 
Poitiers.  She  and  the  king^s  mistress,  the  duchess 
d*Estampes,  were  avowed  enemies.  The  duchess 
seeing  the  king's  health  decline,  and  knowing  that 
she  could  expect   no  favour  from  his  successor. 
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determined  to  make  a  friend  of  the  emperor,  entered 
into  a  correspondence  with  l\im,  and  betrayed  to 
him  the  secrets  of  the  confiding  Francis, 

In  1538  a  truce  for  ten  years  was  agreed  on.. 
Not  long  afterwards  the  emperor  being  desirous  of 
going  through  France  in  his  way  from  Spain  to  the 
Low  Countries,  applied  to  Francis  for  his  consent, 
and  offered  to  give  up  the  Milanese  to  him  in 
return  for  this  favour.  Francis  gladly  accepted  the 
offer,  and  Charles  passed  safely  through  Fmnce, 
and  was  treated  during  his  journey  with  the  courtesy 
due  to  a  royal  visitor.  But  when  he  was  afterwards 
called  on  to  fulfil  his  promise,  he  refused,  and  in 
1542  the  war  recommenced.  In  this  war  the  ca- 
pricious Henry  VIII.  of  England  became  also  a 
party,  and  siding  with  the  emperor,  joined  him  in 
1544  in  an  invasion  of  Champagne  and  Picardy. 
Had  they  continued  to  act  in  concert,  inevitable 
ruin  must  have  overtaken  the  French  monarchy; 
but  both  Henry  and  the  emperor  were  too  anxious 
to  secure  their  own  particular  interest  to  do  what 
was  best  for  their  common  cause.  Instead  of  pro- 
ceeding to  Paris,  w^here  they  would  have  found 
every  thing  in  confusion,  and  no  preparations  made 
for  resistance,  Henry  laid  siege  to  Boulogne,  and 
Charles  sat  down  before  St.  Dizier.  In  the  mean 
time  the  dauphin,  on  whom  the  command  of  the 
army  had  devolved,  in  consequence  of  the  king 
being  at  that  time  disabled  by  illness,  had  time  to 
collect  a  considerable  force,  with  which  he  kept  the 
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invading  army  in  check.  The  emperor^s  troops 
began  to  be  distressed  for  provisions ;  but  this  dif- 
ficulty was  removed  by  the  duchess  d'Estampes, 
who  gave  him  secret  intelligence  which  both  enabled 
him  to  take  St*  Dizier^  and  also  to  possess  himself 
of  the  French  magazines  of  provisions  at  Chateau 
Thierry  and  Epemay. 

But  Charles,  notwithstanding  the  treachery  which 
thus  wrought  in  his  favour,  found  the  dauphin's 
army  so  powerful,  that  he  was  glad  to  make  peace. 
A  treaty  was  accordingly  concluded  at  Cressy.  In 
this  treaty  the  emperor  promised  to  give  in  marriage 
either  his  niece  or  his  daughter  to  the  duke  of 
Orleans,  Francis's  youngest  son,  with  Milan  or  the 
Low  Countries  for  her  dower.  The  dauphin,  who 
had  long  been  jealous  of  his  brother,  whom  he  re- 
garded as  his  father  s  favourite,  was  exceedingly 
displeased  by  the  terms  of  this  treaty,  and  com- 
plained that  his  interest  and  those  of  France  had 
been  sacrificed.  His  complaints  were  so  uncon- 
trolled, that  on  his  brothers  death,  which  was 
somewhat  sudden,  he  was  accused  of  having 
poisoned  him.  But  from  this  charge  he  may  be 
entirely  exculpated,  if  the  story  is  true  which  is 
commonly  told  of  that  young  prince's  folly  and 
presumption.  It  is  said,  that  on  arriving  at  a  vil- 
lage in  which  symptoms  of  the  plague  had  appeared^ 
he  persisted  in  lodging  in  a  house  said  to  be  in- 
fected ;  boasting  that  in  the  annals  of  the  monarchy 
there  was  no  instance  of  a  son  of  France  having 
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died  of  the  plague.  To  show  the  more  disregafd 
of  dang'er^  he  pulled  out  the  bedding  said  to  be 
tainted^  and  ran  up  and  down  covered  with  the 
feathers.  He  was  almost  immediately  seized  with 
the  distemper,  and  died.  Francis  was  inconsolable 
at  his  death,  while  Charles  rejoiced  at  it,  and  de- 
clared that  the  young  prince's  death  absolved  him 
of  his  engagement  to  resign  the  Milanese. 

In  the  mean  time  Henry  VHI.,  who  had  taken 
Boulogne,  kept  fast  hold  of  his  conqtiest.  Frs^nds 
attempted  to  force  him  to  resign  it  by  making  re- 
prisals on  England,  and  fitted  out  a  fleet  for  that 
purpose.  When  this  fleet  was  on  the  point  of 
sailing,  he  determined  to  give  the  ladies  of  th^ 
court  an  entertainment  on  board ;  but  the  coeks^  in 
their  preparations  for  the  banquet >  set  fire  to  the 
largest  ship,  which  was  burned  with  seven  othera* 
This  accident  proved  fatal  to  the  entertainment, 
but  did  not  prevent  the  expedition,  which  ^ected 
a  landing  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  but  soon  afterwards 
found  it  necessary  to  return  home. 

In  J^ne,  1546,  Henry  and  Francis  made  peace. 
Francis  bound  himself  to  pay  a  hundred  thousand 
crowns  a  year  for  eight  years,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  Henry  promised  to  restore  Boulogne.  But  in 
the  course  of  the  very  next  year,  both  these  mo- 
narchs  were  called  to  their  great  account.  Henry 
died  January  28,  1547;  and  Francis's  death  fol- 
lowed, March  31,  of  the  same  year.  He  had  long 
been  consumed  by  a  slow  fever,  which  affected  hii 
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temper,  and  made  bim  irritable  and  restless.  He 
&neied  that  change  of  place  would  bring  relief  to 
bis  disordered  frame,  and  roved  incessantly  from 
one  residence  to  another.  He  died  at  Rambouillet 
in  the  fifty-third  year  of  his  age,  and  the  thirty-* 
second  of  his  reign. 

This  king's  magnificence  accompanied  him  to  the 
last.  He  had  the  most  splendid  funeral  that  had 
been  ever  seen  in  Prance,  and  the  people  were  so 
absorbed  in  their  admiration  of  it,  that  they  forgot 
his  faults,  and  pardoned  his  ambition  and  his  im- 
moralities. 

He  was  twice  married ;  first  to  Claude  of  Prance,* 
by  whom  he  had  three  sons  and  two  daughters, — 

Francis,  died  in  1536. 

Henry,  who  succeeded  his  father. 

Charles,  duke  of  Orleans,  who  died  in  1545. 

Maordelaine,  married  James  V.  of  Scotland. 

Margaret,  married  Philibert,  duke  of  Savoy. 

By  his  second  wife,  Eleanor  of  Austria,  he  had 
no  children. 

The  Spaniards  continued  to  retain  possession  of 
Navarre,  in  spite  of  several  attempts  to  drive  them 
out;  but  Henry  d'Albret,  the  son  of  John  d'Albret 
and  Catherine  Foix,  retained  the  title  of  king  of 
Navarre.  He  married  Margaret,  sister  of  the  king 
of  France  and  widow  of  the  duke  d'Alenqoh,  a 
princess  celebrated  for  her  wit  and  talents.  They 
had  only  one  child,  Jane,  who  married  Anthony 
duke  of  Bourbon. 
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In  this  reign  Luther  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
reformed  or  protestant  church.  His  doctrines  found 
their  way  into  France ;  but  the  converts  to  them 
were  in  general  treated  with  great  severity,  and 
many  suf&red  martyrdom.  The  queeti  of  Navarre 
was  suspected  of  having  imbibed  the  sentiments  of 
the  reformed  religion,  and  was  obUged  to  conceal 
her  opinions  with  great  <iare. 

In  this  reign,  Anthony  du  Prat,  who  had  been 
first  Francis's  tutor,  and  was  afterwards  chancellor, 
introduced  the  practice  of  selling  the  offices  of  judi- 
cature; a  practice  which  was  not  abolished  till  the 
revolution. 


COUVERSATION    ON   CHAPTER   XXVI. 


Mary.    That  is  a  sad  history,  mamma,  of  the 
constable  de  Bourbon.    Traitor  as  he  was,  I  cannot 
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help  pitying  him :  he  must  have  been  so  very  un» 
happy. 

Mrs»  Markham,  His  greatest  iinhappiness  was 
ill  his  own  ungovemed  temper,  which  was  such  as 
to  procure  for  him  the  title  of  "  the  impatient." 

George,  But  then  you  said,  you  know,  that  he 
had  great  provocations.  Will  you  tell  us  some- 
thing of  his  early  history,  if  you  please  ? 

Mrs.  M.  His  father  was  duke  de  Montpensier, 
younger  brother  to  the  duke  de  Bourbon,  and  the 
lord  of  Beaujeu.  He  married  his  cousin  Susanna, 
who,  as  I  have  already  told  you,  was  the  richest 
heiress  in  France.  She  died  in  1522,  and  her  hus- 
band succeeded  to  all  her  vast  possessions,  which 
had  been  settled  on  him  at  their  marriage.  The 
constable  was  at  the  time  of  his  wife's  death  still 
young  and  handsome,  and  Louisa  of  Savoy,  who 
was  a  great  many  years  older,  wished  to  marry  him, 
and  desired  the  king  to  propose  the  match  to  him, 
which  was  accordingly  done.  Bourbon,  who  was 
a  man  of  strict  and  regular  conduct,  had  an  utter 
detestation  of  Louisa's  vices,  and  being  taken  by 
surprise,  expressed  his  dislike  to  her  with  so  much 
freedom,  that  the  king  was  provoked  to  strike  him. 
From  that  moment  Louisa's  love  turned  to  the 
most  deadly  hate^  and  she  determined  on  his  de- 
struction. She  put  in  a  claim  in  right  of  her 
mother,  who  was  of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  to  all 
the  Bourbon  possessions^  and,  contrary  to  all  law 
and  equity,  obtained  a  verdict  in  her  favour.     The 
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constable  was  stripped  of  everything  which  his 
wife  had  bestowed  on  him ;  and  this  it  was  which 
drove  him  to  desperation^  and  made  him  a  trai- 
tor. 

Richard.     He  did  not  get  much  by  his  treason. 

Mrs.  M.  If  revenge  was  his  object,  he  gained 
all  he  wanted,  and  more  than  he  could  have  pre- 
sumed on;  but  if  ambition  was  his  motive,  he 
was  indeed  disappointed.  His  own  countrymen 
abhorred  him:  even  the  Spaniards  shrank  from 
him,  and  treated  him  with  suspicion  and  reserve. 
The  emperor  did  not  keep  his  promises ;  and  in- 
stead of  being  a  king  and  the  arbiter  of  kingdoms, 
he  became  little  more  than  the  head  of  a  lawless 
army  of  banditti. 

Oeorge.  As  to  king  Francis  I.  he  heartily  de- 
served everything  he  met  with.  For  my  part,  I  do 
not  see  what  the  French  can  find  in  him  to  be  so 
mighty  fond  of. 

Mrs.  M,  Shakspeare  says,  "  The  evil  that  men 
do  lives  after  them ;  the  good  is  oft  interred  with 
their  bones."  But  the  reverse  of  this  is  true  in  the 
case  of  Francis  I.  The  evil  that  he  did,  his  per- 
petual wars  for  the  possession  of  an  useless  duke- 
dom, his  weakness  in  submitting  to  the  control  of 
his  mistresses,  his  breach  of  faith,  his  disregard  of 
morality  are  all  forgotten.  On  the  other  hand^ 
his  palaces,  his  establishments  for  learning,  and 
the  monuments  of  the  arts  which  he  encouiiaged, 
/'  live  after  him,"  and  have  handed  down  his  name 
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"the  father  and  restorer  of  letters  and  of  the 
arts." 

One  of  the  mischiefe^  as  I  cannot  help  considerr 
ing  ity  which  Francis  did  to  his  country^  was,  that 
he  changed  the  aspect  of  the  court  by  introducing 
so  many  ladies  into  it.  Before  his  time,  the  nobles 
in  attendance  on  the  king  left  their  wives  to  look 
after  their  families  at  home.  But  in  the  reign  of 
Francis,  the  ladies  were  invited  to  accompany  their 
husbands  to  court.  The  king  was  not  at  all  scru- 
pulous as  to  their  characters,  and  some  of  them 
were  very  abandoned  women,  and  caballed  and 
interfered  in  all  affairs.  The  example  thus  set 
was  followed  in  succeeding  reigns.  At  one  time 
there  were  as  many  as  three  hundred  ladies  in 
attendance  on  the  courts  and  their  quarrels  and 
meddling  caused  infinite  harm. 

Richard,  I  think  I  have  heard  that  the  reason 
why  the  French  ladies  have  always  been  so  famous 
for  meddling  in  state  affairs  is  to  make  themselves 
amends  for  the  Salic  law. 

Mary*  For  my  part,  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that  there  is  no  occasion  for  women  to  trouble 
themselves  about  managing  kingdoms.  There  are 
always  men  enough  to  do  that.  Don't  you  think 
so,  mamma? 

Mrsi  M.  I  agree  with  you,  my  dear,  that  wo- 
men have  nothing  to  do  with  the  management  of 
public  affairs.    We  have  duties  enough  of  our  own. 
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without  interfering  with  what  is  the  province  of  the 
other  sex. 

Richard,  You  said  that  there  are  many  vestiges 
of  Francis's  magnificence.     Pray  what  are  they  ? 

Mrs.  M.  He  built  the  palace  of  Fontainbleau, 
and  also  that  of  St.  Germain  en  Laye.  He  pulled 
down  the  old  palace  of  the  Louvre,  erected  by 
Philip  Augustus,  of  which  I  have  shown  you  the 
drawing,  and  began  to  rebuild  it  on  a  much  larger 
scale,  and  in  quite  a  different  style.  But  he  only 
completed  one  range  of  the  present  edifice:  the 
rest  has  been  added  since  at  different  periods. 

George,  You  yesterday  gave  us  some  account 
of  the  French  churches.  Will  you  be  so  good  as 
now  to  tell  us  something  about  their  houses. 

Mrs,  M.  The  dwellings  of  the  Gauls,  like  those 
of  the  ancient  Britons,  were  merely  huts  built  of 
mud,  and  roofed  with  reeds.  The  Romans  intro- 
duced stone  and  brick  into  their  buildings:  but 
they  do  not  seem  to  have  been  imitated  in  this  by 
the  Franks,  who  constructed  their  houses  of  planks 
of  wood  tied  together,  and  the  interstices  filled  up 
with  clay.  Even  public  buildings  and  the  walls  of 
their  towns  were  long  built  in  this  manner. 

Richard,  But  I  suppose  that  when  it  became 
the  fasliion  to  build  castles,  brick  and  stone  came 
into  use  again. 

Mrs,  M,  Stone  did,  but  not  bricks  which  was 
almost  totally  disused  in  France  from  the  time  of  the 
Romans  till  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries. 
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when  it  re^appeared,  and  was  much  employed  as  an 

ornament. 

Mary,  As  an  ornament,  mamma !  why  I  always 
thought  a  brick  one  of  the  ugliest  things  in  the 
vorld* 

Mrs.  M.  It  was  at  one  time  the  fashion  in 
France  to  mix  bricks  with  stone,  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  form  patterns  and  compartments  in  the  walls 
of  the  houses.  Tiles  for  roofs  were  used  as  early 
as  the  thirteenth  century,  and  these,  in  houses  of 
distinction,  were  varnished  and  painted  in  chequers. 
Slate  also,  which  I  believe  was  unknown  to  the 
ancients,  began  to  be  employed  for  roofs  in  the 
thirteenth  century. 

Mary.  Pray,  mamma,  do  you  know  what  the 
insides  of  the  houses  were  like  ? 

Mrs,  M,  There  is  very  little  known  of  the  in- 
terior of  French  houses  previous  to  the  fourteenth 
century.  At  that  time  they  were  built  with  low 
doors,  and  very  narrow  windows,  and  were  seldom 
more  than  two  stories  high.  The  staircases  were 
on  the  outside  of  the  houses,  as  is  stiU  often  to  be 
seen  in  French  cottages.  In  the  houses  of  the 
gentry  the  staircases  were  in  process  of  time  put 
under  cover,  and  enclosed  in  little  towers. 

Richard,     I  have  often  seen  in  pictures  of  old 

French  and  Dutch  houses  little  towers  sticking  out 

at  the  comers  of  the  houses.    I  dare  say  they  were 

for  the  staircases. 

Mrs.  M.    Very  probably.    The  interior  of  a 

VOL.  II.  D 
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ISiOttse  was  commonly  divided  into  one  large  room 
for  the  use  of  the  family^  and  a  few  small  chambers 
for  the  accommodation  of  strangers^  which,  when 
there  were  few  inns,  was  a  very  necessary  provisioik 

Mary,  There  were,  I  suppose,  bed-rooms  for 
the  family. 

Mrs.  M.  The  large  room,  like  the  cobbler  s  stall 
in  the  song,  served  for  parlour,  for  kitchen,  aad 
hall,  and  also  for  bed-room.  There  the  whole 
&mily,  parents,  children,  and  servants,  lived  to- 
gether. This  family  room  was  called  La  chmmbre 
fnenagere,  and  this  primitive  mode  of  life  con- 
tinued even  among  the  higher  classes  for  a  verj 
long  period. 

George,  It  might  be  very  primitive,  but  I  am 
sure  it  could  not  be  very  comfortable. 

Mrs.  M.  La  chambre  menagere  was  not  ex- 
eluded  from  the  royal  palace.  At  least  mention  is 
made  in  an  old  book  of  good  authority,  of  the  tubs 
of  salted  meat  which  stood  in  the  king's  chamber. 
At  the  period  we  are  now  arrived  at,  domestic 
architecture  had  undergone  a  very  material  change. 
The  taste  for  Italian  architecture,  whidi  had  been 
introduced  into  churches,  was  in  some  measure  ex- 
tended also  to  the  houses,  the  ontsides  of  whidi 
were  most  elaborately  charged  with  omameots. 
There  still  exist  some  old  houses  of  this  period,  the 
exterior  of  which  is  ceoipletely  covered  with  me- 
dallions, festoons  of  flowers,  groups  of  figures,  and 
air  kinds  of  fanciful  oriiamenti^    ^^ 
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Rickardi    What  were  these  ornaments  made  of? 

Mrs.  M.  Sometimes  of  carved  wood,  but  more 
generally  of  plaster.  There  is  a  very  fine  specii»ien 
of  this  sort  of  house  at  Rouen.  It  was  built  in 
the  reign  of  Francis  L,  and  is  supposed  to  have 
been  inhabited  by  him  during  his  occasional  visits 
to  that  city.  One  of  the  characteristics  of  th« 
French  houses  of  this  date  is  the  enormous  height 
of  the  roof,  which  to  our  eyes  appears  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  building;  but  which, 
according  to  the  then  French  taste,  was  supposed 
to  ^ve  an  air  of  dignity  to  the  whole  edifice. 
These  roofs  were  not  suffered  to  escape  the  national 
love  of  decoration,  and  were  loaded  with  a  pror 
fusion  of  wooden  or  leaden  ornaments. 

Richard*  Are  the  French  still  fond  of  high 
roo&? 

Mr9.  AT.  The  fashion  continued  during  a  long 
period;  but  latterly,  to  judge  by  tlie  drawings  I 
have  seen  of  French  houses  of  the  present  day> 
the  contrary  extreme  seems  to  have  been  adopted; 
The  roofs  of  most  of  the  modem  buildings,  those 
at  least  that  pretend  to  architectural  beauty,  are 
Tery  low,  or  neariy  flat. 

Richard.  And  now,  mamma,  will  you  give  us; 
if  you  please,  the  history  of  the  chevalier  Bayard?^ 

Mrs.  M.  To  begin  the  story,  then,  according  to 
the  good  old  beginning.  There  was  once  upon  a 
time,  in  Dauphine,a  brave  and  loyal  gentleman, 
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Vfho  had  four  sons.  Perceiving  himself  near  his 
end^  he  sent  for  them  all,  and  asked  them  what 
manner  of  life  they  desired  to  pursue.  The  eldest 
replied  that  he  should  like  to  stay  at  home,  and 
take  care  of  his  aged  parents.  Pierre,  a  boy  of 
thirteen,  and  the  hero  of  our  story,  chose  the  pro- 
fession of  arms.  Of  the  two  youngest,  one  declared 
it  to  be  his  wish  to  be  an  abbot,  and  the  other  said 
he  would  be  a  bishop. 

Oeorge.    I  must  say,  two  very  modest  young 
gentlemen ! 

Mrs,  M.  And  lucky  ones  too ;  for  it  appears 
that  in  process  of  time  each  attained  his  wish.  As 
for  young  Pierre,  he  entered  as  a  page  into  the 
service  of  the  duke  of  Savoy.  The  life  of  Bayard 
is  written  by  one  who  styles  himself  his  *'  loyal 
servant."  The  account  of  his  departure  from  his 
father's  house  is  thus  quaintly  told.  "  His  mother, 
poor  lady,  was  in  a  tower  of  the  castle,  weeping 
bitterly ;  but  when  she  knew  that  her  young  son 
was  on  his  horse,  impatient  to  be  gone,  she  da-- 
scended  to  take  leave  of  him,  telling  him,  as  much 
as  a  mother  could  a  son,  that  she  commanded  him 
three  things :  The  first  was,  to  love  God  above  all 
things,  and  recommend  himself  night  and  morning 
to  God,  and  serve  him  without  offending  him  in 
any  way,  if  it  might  be  possible.  The  second  was, 
to  be  courteous  to  all  men,  casting  away  pride, 
neither  to  slander  nor  lie,  nor  be  a  tale-bearer,  and 
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to  be  temperate  and  loyaL  The  third  was^  that  he 
should  be  charitable^  and  share  with  the  poor  what* 
ever  gifts  God  should  bestow  upon  him." 

Richard*  I  am  sure  that  was  very  good  advice. 
I  don't  think  that  even  you  yourself  mamma^  could 
have  given  better. 

Mrs.  ilf.  And  I  shall  be  satisfied  if  you  follow 
my  advice  as  well  as  young  Bayard  did  his  mother's. 
From  boy  to  man,  he  was  respected  and  beloved 
for  his  courtesy,  loyalty,  bravery,  benevolence,  and 
invincible  integrity.  He  entered  the  service  of 
Charles  YIIL,  and  was  actively  engaged  in  his 
Italian  wars,  as  also  in  those  of  Louis  XII.  and  of 
Francis  I»  He  was  often  appointed  to  posts  of  ho« 
nour  and  danger,  and  always  acquitted  himself  well. 

Mary.  I  suppose  he  was  made  a  general  at 
least. 

Mrs.  M.  He  never  rose  above  the  rank  of  a 
simple  captain. 

George*    What  was  that  owing  to  ? 

Mrs.  M.  Perhaps  to  his  inability  to  win  the 
favour  of  the  great  by  the  usual  arts  of  servility 
and  flattery ;  and,  perhaps^  to  his  own  moderation 
in  not  aspiring  higher.  But  if  he  did  not  reach  to 
the  common  and  less  noble  rewards  of  wealth  and 
rank,  he  acquired  a  far  more  valuable  prize  in  the 
universal  love  and  respect  of  his  fellow-creatures^ 
and  a  title  far  above  that  of  lord  or  potentate,  the 
title  of  the  knight  "  sans  peur,  et  sans  reproche." 

The  account  of  Bayard's  death  is  exceedingly 
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touching.     He  had  always  expressed  a  great  desire 
to.  die   in  ^battle.     The  French  general,  Bonivet^ 
being   wpu1\ded,  as   I  related  to  you   in  the  last 
chapter,  was  obliged  to  quit  his  army,  which  was 
then  retreating  before  the  Spaniards,  and  appointed 
Bayard  to  take  the  command.     Bayard  was  slain  in 
this  retreat,  and  the  loyal  servant  has  thujs  descrihed 
the  manner  of  his  death.  ''The  good  knight  caused 
his  gens  d'armes  to  march,  with  as  much  composure 
as  if  he  had  been  in  his  own  house,  and  slowly  re- 
tired, keeping  his  face  ever  towards  the  foe,  and 
brandishing  his  sword;  but  it  so  fell  out  by  the 
sufferance  of  6od»  that  a  stone  from  a  hacquebouze 
struck  him  across  the  back,  and  fractured  his  spine. 
As  soon  as  he  felt  the  blow  he  cried  out, '  O  God  1 
I  am  slain.'     He  then  took  hold  of  his  swoixi,  and 
kissed  the  cruciform  hilt  thereof,  and  exclaiming,. 
Miserere  mei,   Deus,  secundum  magnam  miseri- 
cordiam  iuam!  after  that  he  waxed  pale,  as  onier 
swooning,  and  nearly  fell.  But  he  still  had  strength 
to  grasp  the  saddle  bow,  till  a  young  gentleman 
who  was  his  steward  helped  him  to  dismount,  and 
placed  him  under  a  tree.     His  soldiers  wished  to 
carry  him  in  their  arms  to  some  place  of  safety,  but 
he  could  not  bear  the  least  motion,  and  desired  to 
be  left  where  he  was,  earnestly  beseeching  them  to 
leave  him,  and  secure  their  own  safety ;  but  they 
would  not  abandon  him."      His  biographer  thus 
continues.     ''  How   can  I    describe  the   profound 
aomow  that  prevailed  throughout  the  French  camp  ? 
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You  would  have  thought  of  every  one  of  them  that 
he  had  lost  a  parent"    The  Spaniards  now  came 
up,  and  Pescara  ordered  ''  a  fine  pavilion  for  him,, 
and  laid  him  on  a  camp  bed.     Also  a  priest  was 
brought  him,  to  whom  he  devoutly  confessed^  say- 
ing these  very  words :  '  My  God,  I  am  assured  that 
thou  hast  declared  thyself  ever  ready  to  receive  inter 
mercy  and  to  forgive  whoso  shall  return  to  thee 
with  a  sincere  heart,  however  great  a  sinner  he  may 
have    been.     My  Father  and   Saviour,   I   entreat 
thee  to  be  pleased  to  pass  over  the  faults  by  me 
committed,  and  show  me  thy  abundant  clemency,' 
instead  of  thy  rigorous  justice.'    At  the  conclusion 
of  these  words,  the  good  knight  without  fear  and 
without  reproach  rendered  up  his  soul  to  God."    A 
^lort  time  before  Bayard  expired,  Bourbon  arrived/ 
and  was  affected  to  tears  at  seeing  him  in  that  sad 
eonditaon.     Bayard  perceived  it,  and  said  to  him» 
"Weep  not  for  me;  I  die  in  the  service  of  my: 
country :  you  have  far  more  cause  to  lament  your 
own  victory  than  my  defeat." 

The  Spanish  general  paid  every  respect  to  the 
remains  of  his  fallen  enemy,  and  permitted  his  body 
to  be  carried  to  France  for  interment.  It  was 
treated  everywhere  as  it  passed  with  the  honours 
usually  paid  to  nobles  and  princes. 
Mary.  Pray,  mamma,  where  was  he  buried  ? 
Mrs.  M.  At  Grenoble,  where  a  monument  was 
erected  over  him  by  a  private  individual  who  ad- 
mired his  worth.     But  his  noblest  monument  is  in 
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the  respect  which  posterity  yet  shows  to  his  memoiy. 
The  Spaniards  have  a  proverb,  Muckos  Grisones 
y  pocos  Bayardos,  which  means.  There  are  many- 
grey  horses,  but  few  Bayards,  or  bay  ones. 

Oeorge.  How  pleasant  it  is  amidst  such  a  num- 
ber of  wicked,  cruel,  and  rapacious  people,  to  meet 
with  a  man  who  was  so  very  good ! 

Mrs,  M.  Nothing  shows  more  strongly  than  the 
history  of  Bayard  the  beauty  and  dignity  of  virtue. 
His  character  sheds  a  lustre  over  a  scene  which  in 
a  moral  sense  is  in  general  gloomy :  and  the  reiga 
of  Francis  I.  is  more  truly  ennobled  by  the  virtues 
of  this  one  man,  than  by  all  the  king's  fruitless 
victories. 

George,  I  think  that  for  the  future,  instead  of 
wishing  that  when  I  am  a  man  I  may  be  an  ad« 
miral,  or  general,  or  lord  chancellor,  I  will  be  con-* 
tented  to  wish  myself  like  the  good  knight,  without 
fear  and  without  reproach. 


CHAPTER  XXVIl. 

UENKY   11. 
[  Vean  after  Cbiist,  1547—1559.] . 


Henrt  II.  resembled  his  father  in  many  parts 
of  his  character.  Like  him,  he  was  brave,  ge- 
nerous, and  of  a  gay  and  lively  temper :  and  like 
him,  hs  loved  show  and  profusion.  But  be  had 
not  his  father's  superior  talents,  nor  his  imposing 
dignity  of  manner.  He  was  good-natured  to  ex- 
cessi  was  agreeable  in  conversation,  had  a  great 
d5 
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readiness  in  public  speakings  and  was  one  of  the 
handsomest  and  most  graceful  men  of  his  time. 
But  his  want  of  firmness^  and  the  facility  with 
which  he  suffered  himself  to  be  governed  by  his 
favourites^  made  him^  although  he  was  an  engaging 
companion^   a  very  indifferent  king.     He   might 
have  been  still  worse  if  he  had  been  governed  by 
his  queen,  the  universally  detested  Catherine  de 
Medicis.     But  she  s^ms  never  to  have  had  any 
influence  over  him^  and  as  yet  appeared  only  in  the 
back-ground.     Nothing  is  to  be  remarked  of  her 
during  the  reigns  of  Francis  L  and  of  her  husband^ 
except  the  art  with  which  she  concealed  the  violence 
of  her  passions,  and  the  profound  dissimulation  in 
which  she  shrouded  her  talents. 

Amongst  the  prominent  characters  in  the  late 
reign  was  Claude,  duke  of  Guise.     He  was  the 
second  of  the  seven  sons  of  the  duke  of  Lorraine, 
who  vanquished  Charles  the  Bold  at  the  battle  of 
Nanci.     Claude  had  entered  the  service  of  France 
very  young,  and  had  riseu  into  great  favour  with 
Francis  I.,  who  created  him  duke  of  Guise.     But 
Francis  was  at  length  aware  of  the  duke's  aspiring 
and  ambitious  temper  (a  temper  which  became 
hereditary  in. his  familyX  and  not  long  before  hifr 
death  enjoined  his  son  ^  to  beware  of  the  ambition 
of  the  house  of  Lorraine."    Another  of  bis  in* 
junctions  was  that  the  constable  de.  Montmorenci, 
who  had  been  sent  into  banishment,  should  not  be 
recaUed.     But  Francis  was  scarcely  laid  in  his 
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grare^  before  Montmorenci  was  summoned  to  court, 
and  Francis^  duke  d'Aumale,  Claiide*s  eldest  soa, 
sumamed  le  Balafr^^  from  a  scar  on  his  cheek,  was 
loaded  with  favours.  You  will  see  in  the  course  of 
the  events  which  follow,  how  pointedly  the  mis- 
fortunes which  befel  Henry  and  his  children  may 
be  traced  to  the  infringement  of  these  his  father's 
dying  commands. 

But  although  Montmorenci  and  Aumale  partook 
of  the  king's  fovour,  they  had  only  a  limited  in-- 
fluence  over  him.  Diana  of  Poitiers  was  the  bril- 
liaBt  star  of  the  court,  and  all  other  {avourite» 
bowed  before  her.  Diana  was  the  widow  of  the 
Sieur  de  la  Breze,  seneschal  of  Normandy.  Sh^ 
was  several  years  older  than  the  king,  but  by  her 
wit  and  her  brilliant  beauty>  which  she  retained  to 
nrtreme  old  age^  she  so  completely  captivated  htm,> 
that  he  resigned  himself  and  his  kingdom  almost 
entirely  to  her  guidance.  The  people  vented  their 
discontent  by  accusing  her  of  fascinating  him  by 
the  use  of  magic  arts. 

In  1549,  the  king  and  queen  made  a  public 
entry  into  Paris,  which  was  celebrated  by  tourna- 
ments- and  running  at  the  ring,  and  other  ent^r-^ 
tsdnments.  These  were  succeeded  by  the  public 
execution  of  several  heretics,  who  were  burned 
alive  in  the  presence  of  the  wliole  court.  This( 
horrible  spectacle  affected  the  king  extremely. 
His  nerves  never  got  the  better  of  the  shock  they 
then  received,  and  he  was  ever  after  snbject  to 
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convulsive  shudders^  whenever  the  recollection  of  it 
crossed  his  mind. 

In  1551^  another  war  commenced  with  the  em- 
peror.     In  this  year  also,  Henry  formed,   an  al- 
liance with  the  protestant  princes  of  Germany, 
who  had  leagued  with  each  other  to  protect  their 
rights  and  liberties  against  the  unjust  usurpations 
of  Charles.     In  1552,  Henry,  in  person^  marched 
into  Lorraine,  and  possessing  himself  of  the  person 
ef  the  duke,  who  was  at  this  time  a  child^  sent  him 
to  France  to  be  educated  with  his  own  sons.     Pro- 
ceeding onwards,  he  seized  on   Metz,  Toul,  and 
Verdun,  three  considerable  towns  which  were  then 
dependencies  on  the  empire,  but  which  have  ever 
since  been  attached  to  the  French  monarchy*     He 
next  entered  Alsace,  and  hoped  to  obtain  posses- 
sion of  Strasburg,  but  was  compelled  by  various 
circumstances  to  retreat.    The  Grerman  states  made 
a  treaty  for  themselves  at  Passau,  which  secured 
their  religious  liberties  from  future  invasion.    Henry 
was  much  displeased  at  being  thus  deserted   by 
his  allies :   but  he  was  still  prepared  to  carry  on 
the  war  with  alacrity.    The  emperor,  on  his  part, 
though  it  was  now  late  in  the  year,  and  the  winter 
had  set  in  with  unusual  rigour,  was  too  impatient 
to  attempt  the  recovery  of  Metz  to  think  of  waiting 
for  a  better  season. 

.  The  town  was  large  and  straggling,  and  the  for- 
tifications weak,  and  when  Charles  arrived  before 
it  with  a  numerous  army,  he  made  himself  sure  of 
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soon  regaining  it.  But  he  found  a  stronger  re-> 
sistance  than  he  had  expected.  D^Aumale,  now, 
by  his  father's  death,  duke  of  Guise,  displayed  a 
skill  and  intrepidity  in  its  defence  which  raised  his 
reputation  to  the  highest  pitch.  He  was  no  less 
distinguished  also  for  his  humanity  than  for  his 
bravery ;  and  when  at  last  Charles  found  himself 
obliged  to  raise  the  siege,  and  to  withdraw  liis 
troops,  treated  the  prisoners  who  fell  into  his  hands 
with  a  benevolence  which,  at  that  time,  was  new  in 
the  bloody  annals  of  war. 

The  emperor  s  mother^  Joanna,  died  in  April, 
1555,  and  in  the  autumn  of  that  year  her  son  put 
into  execution  the  extraordinary  act  which  he  ap-- 
pears  to  have  meditated  for  some  time,  namely, 
that  of  resigning  his  vast  dominions,  and  retiring 
fj*om  the  busy  scenes  of  life.  As  he  advanced  in 
age,  he  had  become  more  and  more  surfeited  with 
the  greatness  which  he  had  in  his  early  life  so  much 
loved  and  sought.  It  has  been  imagined  that  this 
disgust  to  the  world  proceeded  from  a  degree  of 
that  unhappy  malady  which  had  clouded  his  mo* 
ther's  long  and  melancholy  existence.  To  his  only 
son,  Philip,  he  resigned  the  crown  of  Spain,  and 
all  his  hereditary  possessions.  In  the  following 
year,  1556,  he  resigned  the  empire  to  his  brother 
Ferdinand,  whom  he  had  before  caused  to  be 
elected  king  of  the  Romans,  and  then  retired  into 
a  monastery  in  Spain,  where  he  died  in  1558. 

Philip  IL,  soon  after  he  was  thus  invested  with 
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his  Other's   great  possessions,  became  entangled 
in  a  dispute  with  pope  Paul  IV.     Paul  called  on 
Henry  for  assistance  against  l^ilip,  and  held  out 
the  lure  of  making  the  conquest  of  Naples.     I  do 
BOt  know  whether  this  bait  tempted  Henry  himself; 
but,  what  was  in  effect  the  «ame  thing,  it  was 
caught  at  by  two  of  his  favourites,  the  duke  of 
Guise,  and  his  brother,  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine. 
Diana  of  Poitiers,  now  duchess  of  Valentinois,  was 
also  favouraUe  to  the  attempt.     The  opposition  of 
all  the  king's  wisest  and  most  prudent  counsellors 
availed  nothing,  and  a  gallant  army  was  sent  across 
the  Alps  under  the  command  of  the  duke  of  Guise^ 
who  departed  full  of  hope  and  presumption.     He 
experienced,  however,   nothing  but  reverses,  and 
Was  only  spared  from  further  mortifications  by  a 
hasty  recall  to  France,  where  his  presence  was  r^*- 
Quired  to  avert  still  greater  disasters. 

While  Guise  had  been  contemplating  the  con- 
quest of  Naples,  the  king  of  Spain  had  been  me- 
ditating an  in^'asion  of  France.  He  prevailed  on 
his  queen,  Mary,  of  England,  to  assist  him  with 
some  troops,  and  having  mustered  a  large  army, 
which  he  placed  under  the  command  of  Emanuel 
Philibert  (now,  by  his  father's  death,  duke  of 
Savoy),  he  laid  siege  to  St.  Quentin. 

Coligny,  admiral  of  France,  nephew  to  the 
constable  Montmorenci,  was  governor  of  Picardy. 
He  threw  himself  into  St.  Quentin  with  a  small 
body  of  men,  and  defended  the  town  so  bravely. 
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that  he  kept  the  whole  Spanish  army  at  bay^; 
The  constable  hastened  to  the  relief  of  hia  ne-^ 
phew :  but  found  the  place  closely  invested.  It 
was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  a  small  rein- 
forcement, oommanded  by  d'Andel6t,  Coligny's 
brother,  could  make  its  way  into  the  town.  When 
thb  object  was  effected,  Montmorenci  would  gladly 
have  withdrawn :  but,  as  he  was  endeavouring  to 
secure  his  retreat,  he  was  attacked  by  the  Spaniards 
with  so  much  celerity,  that  he  had  not  time  to  put 
his  troops  in  order  of  battle.  After  four  hours' 
hard  fighting,  the  French  were  totally  defeated^ 
Four  thousand  m^i  were  slain,  six  hundred  of 
Whom  were  gentlemen.  All  the  artillery,  except 
Cour  pieces,  were  taken,  and  the  constable,  with 
many  other  noblemen,  were  taken  prisoners.  This 
battle  was  fought  August  10,  1557.  Such  a  de^ 
feat  had  not  been  sustained  on  the  French  soil 
since  the  days  of  Cressy  and  Poitiers.  The  con-« 
9temation  throughout  France  was  extreme.  It 
was  fully  expected  that  the  duke  of  Savoy  would 
have  marched  directly  to  Paris ;  and  this  probably 
he  would  have  done  if  he  could  have  followed  his 
own  judgment  But  Philip,  ignorant  in  war,  and 
Bo  less  obstinate  than  ignorant,  commanded  him 
to  prosec]ule  the  siege  of  St.  Quentin.  About 
three  weeks  after  the  battle,  the  town  was  taken ; 
but  the  time  which  it  thus  cost  to  overpower  the 
bravery  of  Coligny,  and  his  resolute  little  band  of 
warriorsL,  enqrbled  Henry  to  assume  a  posture  of 
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defence^  and  to  prepare  for  the  advance  of  the 
Spanish  army.  Philip's  German  soldiers^  Mean- 
time, deserted  for  want  of  pay,  and  the  English 
refused  to  serve  any  longer  with  the  Spaniards. 
The  retura  also  of  the  duke  of  Guise  from  Italy 
greatly  revived  the  spirits  of  the  French.  This 
gallant  prince  performed  soon  afterwards  the  bril- 
liant exploit  of  recovering  Calais  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  English,  in  whose  possession  it  had  been 
during  more  than  two  centuries.  Thus  the  ancient 
rivals  of  France  were  expelled  from  the  last  hold 
which  they  had  retained  on  her  territory.  Calais 
was  taken  January  8,  1558;  and  in  the  April  fol- 
lowing the  power  and  ascendancy  of  the  duke  of 
Guise  was  raised  still  higher  by  the  marriage  of 
the  dauphin  to  his  niece  Mary,  the  young  queen  of 
Scotland. 

*  In  1559  a  peace  was  concluded  at  Cateau  in 
Cambresis,  between  Henry  and  Philip.  To  ce- 
ment this  peace,  two  marriages  were  agreed  on; 
the  one  between  Philip  and  Elizabeth,  Henry's 
eldest  daughter ;  the  other  between  Margaret 
the  king's  sister,  and  the  duke  of  Savoy.  Great 
preparations  were  made  in  France  for  the  ap- 
proaching celebration  of  these  marriages.  That  of 
Philip  and  Elizabeth  took  place  first,  June  17, 
1559,  the  duke  of  Alva  attending  as  proxy  for 
Philip.  On  this  occasion  was  held  a  splendid 
tournament.  Lists  were  erected,  extending  from  the 
palace  of  the  Toumelles  to  the  Bastile.    The  king. 
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who  excelled  in  this  kind  of  exercise,  entered  the 
lists,  and  broke  several  lances  with  different  lords 
of  his  court  The  tournament  continued  during 
three  days.  On  the  last  day  the  king  desired  to 
try  his  skill  against  the  count  de  Montgomeri,  one 
of  the  captains  of  the  Scottish  guard,  and  esteemed 
one  of  the  most  expert  tilters  of  his  time.  Mont- 
gomeri  was  very  unwilling  to  accept  the  king's 
challenge,  and  excused  himself  as  well  as  he  could : 
but  Henry  would  take  no  denial.  Montgomeri's 
lance  broke  against  the  king's  helmet,  but  a  splinter 
wounded  him  in  the  right  eye  a  little  below  the 
eyebrow.  He  instantly  fell  backwards,  and  would 
have  come  to  the  ground  if  the  dauphin  had  not 
caught  him  in  his  arms.  He  lay  without  speech 
or  sense  during  eleven  days,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  he  expired.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  the 
distraction  and  confusion  which  pervaded  the  court. 
There  was  a  general  struggle  for  power  amongst 
the  contending  parties  of  the  courtiers.  But  at 
this  juncture  the  queen  came  forward,  as  alone  en- 
titled to  take  the  direction  of  affairs*  Her  first 
exercise  of  authority  was  to  order  the  duchess  of 
Valentinois  to  retire  to  her  own  house,  and  not  to 
enter  the  chamber  of  the  dying  king. 

Henry  H.  died  July  10,  1559,  in  the  forty-first 
year  of  his  age,  and  the  thirteenth  of  his  reign. 

He  married  Catherine,  daughter  of  Lorenzo  de*^ 
Medicisy  and  had  four  sons  and  three  daughters : 

Francis ;  who  succeeded  liim« 


Charles ;  afterwimlB  king  Charles  IX. 

Henry,    duke    of    Anjou  ;     ailerwards     lung' 
Henry  III. 
.   Francis,  count  d'Alen^on. 

Elizabeth,  married  Philip  II.  of  Spain. 

Claude ;  married  the  duke  of  Lorraine. 

Margaret;    married   Henry   Bourbon,   king  of 
Navarre. 

A  few  days  only  before  the   king's  death,  his 
aister's  marriage  took  place  with  the  duke  of  Saroy. 


CONVEHSATION   ON    CHAPTER   XXVU. 


The  tiUUg  bthgtn  Bewrii  II.  end  M>  cmal  ie  SfrmOmni 
(Fmn  MantJ)!ta<t) 

Richard.  I  hope  the  count  of  Montgomeri  was 
Dot  punished  for  causing  the  king's  death.  He  did- 
not  seem  to  be  at  all  to  blame. 

Mrs.  Markkam.  No  process  against  him  was- 
instituted ;  but  still  he  deemed  it  prudent  to  wifli- 
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draw  for  a  time  to  England.  The  eVent  proted 
that  this  precaution  was  very  wise^  for  when  he  fell 
into  Catherine's  hands  many  years  afterwards,  she 
had  him  cruelly  put  to  death  in  revenge  for  having 
caused  the  death  of  her  husband. 

George.  He  was  very  fooli^  to  put  himself  in 
ber  way. 

Mrs4  M.  He  would  gladly  have  kept  out  of  it 
if  he  could ;  but  the  fortune  of  war  threw  him  into 
her  power.  During  the  civil  wars  which  arose 
afterwards  in  Prance,  between  the  Catholics  and 
the  Hugonots,  Montgomeri  left  England,  and  was 
a  very  active  leader  in  the  Hugonot  army,  till  at 
last  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  royal,  or  catholic 
party. 

Mary.  I  am  sorry  we  are  going  to  have  civil 
wars.  I  always  think  civil  wars  the  worse  part  of 
history. 

Mrs,  M.  Those  of  France  will  not  reconcile 
you  to  them.  The  wars  between  the  Hugonote 
and  the  Catholics  display  more  faithlessness  and 
cruelty  than  any  other  civil  wars  on  record. — ^The 
speaking  of  the  count  de  Montgomeri  reminds  me 
of  an  anecdote  which  I  forgot  to  mention  to  yon  in 
our  yesterday's  conversation. 

George.     Then  pray  let  us  have  it  to-day. 

Mrs.  M.  Twelfth  night,  which  the  French  call 
"la  ffete  des  rois,'*  is  observed  by  them  with  great 
festivity.  It  happened  that,  one  twelfth  night, 
Francis  I.,  then  young,  and  fond  of  boyish  sports. 
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was  engaged  with  a  party  of  the  young  lords  of  his 
court  in  the  diversion  of  a  mock  siege.  The  missiles 
used  on  this  occasion  were  snow-baIls>  with  which 
they  attacked  the  house  they  were  besieging.    The 
party  within  also  pelted  the  assailants  with  snow- 
balls.    At  last  one  of  them^  the  father  of  the  count 
de  Montgomeri,  let  fall,  probably  by  acddeiit,  a 
lighted  firebrand,  which  struck  the  king  on  the 
head,  and  severely  wounded  him.     He  was  obliged 
in  consequence  to  have  his  hair  shaved  off;  and 
this  accident  introduced  into  France  a  fashion  of 
wearing  the  hair  short,  a    fashion  which  lasted 
nearly  a  century,  when  the  curling  locks  of  the 
young  king  Louis  XIV.  introduced  the  fashion  of 
wearing  it  long. 

.   Richard.     Pray,  mamma,  why  were  the  French 
Protestants  called  Hugonots  ? 

Mrs,  M*  The  common  opinion  is,  that  they 
derived  this  name  from  the  Hugo  gate  at  Tours, 
near  which  the  early  reformers  held  their  nocturnal 
assemblies :  but  Mezerai  and  others  say,  that  the 
name  comes  from  an  old  Swiss  word,  which  signi- 
fies a  league,  or  covenant. 

Richard.  Are  there  different  sects  amongst  the 
Catholics  as  there  are  among  the  Protestants  ? 

Mrs.  M.  They  will  not  allow,  I  believe,  that 
there  are  any  different  sects :  but  there  are,  at  all 
events,  great  diversities  of  opinion. 

In  the  reign  of  Francis  L  there  arose  a  new  re- 
ligious order:   that  of  the  Jesuits*    The  founder 
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of  this  order  was  Ignatius  Loyola,  a  Spanish  gen* 
tleman^  who  having  been  severely  wounded  in  an 
engagement  between  the  French  and  Spaniards  in 
Navarre,  beguiled  the  tedious  hours  of  his  confine- 
ment  with  readinof  the  Lives  of  the  Saints.  The 
study  of  this  book  gave  a  serious  turn  to  his  mind, 
and  determined  him  to  abandon  the  profession  of 
arms,  and  to  aim  at  the  glory  of  founding  a  new 
order  in  the  church.  Loyola  was  a  man  of  a  very 
ardent  character,  and  the  rules  of  his  order  are 
framed  with  extraordinary  art,  and  consummate 
knowledge  of  mankind.  He  soon  procured  many 
followers,  and  prevailed  with  the  pope,  Paul  IIL, 
to  grant  a  bull  confirming  the  new  institution. 

George.    Then  I  suppose  the  next  thing  he  did 
was  to  build  a  monastery  ? 

Mrs.  M.  The  Jesuits  had,  properly  speaking, 
no  monasteries.  They  had  houses  to  dwell  in,  and 
a  great  number  of  colleges,  which  were  very  ex- 
cellent seminaries  for  youth.  The  members  of  this 
order  were  not  required  to  live  in  cells,  or  to  oc- 
cupy themselves  with  that  routine  of  pious  exercises 
which  forms  the  chief  business  of  those  who  are 
properly  monks.  The  business  of  the  Jesuits  was 
to  live  in  the  world,  and  to  disperse  themselves  in 
different  places,  that  they  might  so  spread  the 
more,  extensively,  both  by  precept  and  example,  tha 
knowledge  and  the  love  of  religion. 

Oeorge.     And  surely  that  was  the  way  to  da 
more  good  than  by  living  shut  up  in  a  cell. 
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Mrs,  M.  The  Jesuits  bare  doubtless  in  theil* 
tune  done  much  good^  particularly  in  the  continent 
of  South  America.  There  they  found  a  noble  field 
for  their  pious  endeavours;  and  in  those  parts 
especially^  where  the  cruelty  and  avarice  of  the 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  settlers  had  tended  to 
brutalize  the  human  character^  the  mild  and  be- 
nignant influence  of  the  Jesuits  has  shed  a  ray  of 
humanity  over  the  gloomy  scene.  But  when  they 
exchanged  the  desert  for  the  court,  they  became 
different  men.  Thieir  policy  was  very  subile  and 
insinuating,  and  they  were  often  at  the  bottom  <d 
state  plots  and  intrigues.  At  length,  they  incurved 
an  almost  universal  distrust,  which,  as  all  opinions 
run  naturally  into  extremes,  was  probably  carried 
farther  than  it  could  be  justified. 

Richard,  Had  they  an  abbot,  or  any  person 
they  called  their  head  ? 

Mrs*  M.  Their  head  had  the  name  of  g^ieraL 
He  had  a  very  despotic  authority,  and  appointed 
all  the  other  (^cers,  of  whom  some  were  called 
rectors,  and  others  provincials :  but  they  were  all 
under  the  absolute  control  of  the  general. 

RuAard.  If  he  was  a  bad  man,  and  abused  hs 
power,  had  the  others  any  remedy  ? 

Mrs.  M.  They  might  appeal  to  the  pope,  who 
was  considered  as  their  supr^ne  head.  But  no  in^ 
stance  ever  occurred,  I  believe,  of  such  an  appeal 
being  made.  They  were  careiiil  to  admit  no  mem- 
bers who  were  not  possened  of  aaperior  under* 
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staadings^  aad  likely  to  promote  the  interests  of 
dieir  order. 

Oeorge.  How  did  they  manage  to  have  only 
dever  men  among  them  ? 

Mrs.  M.  The  noviciates  were  very  long  and 
very  strict  No  person  was  admitted  into  the  order 
till  he  was  thirty-three  years  old.  And  so  much 
was  required  of  every  candidate  by  the  rules^  that 
only  men  of  superior  intellect  and  acquirement  could 
aspire  to  belong  to  it.  The  Jesuits  applied  them- 
selves particularly  to  the  education  of  youths  and 
acquired  an  influence  over  the  minds  of  their  pupils, 
whidi  in  very  many  instances  continued  through 
their  lives.  They  had  no  large  estates^  nor  inde* 
pendent  revenues.  They  coveted  neither  riches  nor 
luxuries  :  all  they  aimed  at  was  power  and  influence. 
And  they  understood  their  business  so  well,  that 
they  at  length  made  their  way  into  the  councils  of 
every  Catholic  prince  of  Europe. 

George.  And  if  it  had  not  been  for  our  Harry 
the  Eighth,  who  knows  but  that  the  Jesuits  would 
new  have  been  governing  us  ? 

Mrs.  M.  The  influence  of  the  Jesuits  increased 
to  so  great  a  degree,  that  the  order  was  abolished 
ia  the  year  1773.  It  was  again  restored,  a  very 
few  years  ago. 

Mary.  I  was  just  going  to  ask  you,  before  we 
began  talking  about  the  Jesuits,  if  the  terrible 
accident  that  happened  to  the  king  did  not  put  an 
end  to  touraamei^  ? 
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Mrs.  AT.  The  kings  of  the  Valois  family  were 
too  passionately  attached  to  that  species  of  diver- 
sion to  let  any  consideration  make  them  forego  it. 
Tournaments  were  frequent  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
IX.,  who  was  severely  wounded  in  the  foot  at  a 
tournament.  The  last  entertainment  of  the  kind  in 
France  was  during  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  when 
a  grandson  of  the  duke  of  Guise  wounded  severely 
the  marechal  Bassompierre. 

Mary.  The  riding  at  the  ring  must  have  been 
much  the  most  agreeable  and  the  least  dangerous 
of  all  those  games. 

Mrs*  M.  The  low  and  mean  habits  of  the  un- 
happy sons  of  Henry  11.  introduced  a  degraded 
taste  into  their  court.  The  manly  exercise  of  tilt* 
ing  was  turned  into  a  vulgar  piece  of  buffoonery, 
by  the  duke  de  Nemours  and  the  grand  prior  of 
Lorraine,  who,  at  a  tilting  at  the  ring  in  the  reign 
of  Francis  IL,  appeared  in  the  dress  of  women. 
The  duke  was  attired  like  a  citizen's  wife,  with  a 
silver  chain  and  a  large  bunch  of  keys  hangings 
from  his  girdle,  such  as  were  then  worn  by 
women  of  the  middle  class,  the  gingling  of  which  as 
he  rode  '^  afforded  great  sport  to  the  spectators." 
The  prior  was  dressed  like  a  gipsy  woman,  and 
carried  in  his  arms  an  ape  dressed  in  baby  clothes> 
which  afforded  even  more  sport  than  the  bunch  of 
kevs. 

Richard,  I  have  hardly  patience  to  hear  of 
dukes  and  priors  making  such  fools  of  themselves* . 
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Mrs,  M.  After  the  commencement  of  the  civil 
wars,  by  which  the  minds  of  men  were  wrought  up 
to  a  pitch  of  sanguinary  fury,  these  childish  sports 
and  burlesque  trials  at  arms  gare  way  to  contests 
of  a  very  diflTerent  sort.  Single  combats  then  be- 
came frequent,  which  usually  ended  fatally,  it  being 
customary  for  the  combatants  to  fight  in  their 
shirts,  to  obviate  all  suspicion  of  wearing  concealed 
armour. 

George.  I  should  think  if  that  was  the  fashion 
now,  it  would  soon  put  an  end  to  duels. 

Richard.  The  more  I  think  of  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  retiring  from  the  world,  the  more  ex- 
traordinary it  seems. 

Mrs.  M.  Charles  in  his  latter  years  was  a  great 
sufferer  from  the  gout.  Exertion  of  every  kind 
was  often  extremely  painful  to  him,  and  he  appears 
to  have  meditated  on  his  retirement  long  before  he 
put  the  design  in  execution. 

Mary.     Where  did  he  retire  to  ? 

Mrs.  M.  To  the  monastery  of  Saint  Justus,  not 
far  from  Flazencia,  in  Estreniadura.  Several  years 
before,  in  passing  through  the  country,  Charles  had 
been  charmed  with  its  beautiful  situation.  The 
impression  dwelt  on  his  mind  ever  after,  and  deter- 
mined him  to  make  this  the  place  of  his  retreat. 
He  had  no  sooner  gone  through  the  ceremonials  of 
his  abdication,  which  he  made  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, than  he  set  sail  for  Spain.  He  was  accom* 
panied  by  his  two  sisters,  Mary  queen  of  Hungary, 
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and  Eleanor,  widow  of  Francis  I.  Soon  after  he 
landed  he  dismissed  all  his  train,  except  twelve 
gentlemen,  whom  alone  he  would  suffer  to  foUotw 
him  in  his  retreat. 

Mary,     I  hope  he  let  his  sisters  go  with  him. 

Mr%.  M.  They  anxiously  desired  to  do  so,  but 
he  would  not  permit  it.  They  settled  near  him^ 
however,  and  the  grave  soon  united  them.  Charles 
died  in  1558,  and  his  sisters  did  not  long  survive 
him. 

George.  Did  the  emperor  live  in  a  cell  as  the 
monks  did? 

Mrs,  M.  Previously  to  his  arrival  at  the  mo- 
nastery, he  had  caused  an  addition  to  be  made  to  it 
of  six  apartments  for  his  accommodation.  These 
apartments  were  built  and  furnished  more  in  refer- 
ence to  the  condition  in  which  he  now  placed  him- 
self, than  to  his  former  dignity.  The  two  largest 
rooms  were  only  twenty  feet  square:  they  were 
hung  with  brown  cloth :  on  one  side  they  com- 
municated with  the  chapel,  and  on  the  other  with 
a  small  garden,  which  the  emperor  cultivated  with 
his  own  hands.  The  other  four  rooms  were  mere 
eells  with  bare  waHs. 

Richard.  Did  he  erer  seem  to  grow  tired  of  his 
retirement? 

Mrs.  M.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  ever  did. 
The  salubrity  of  the  air,  for  which  the  spot  be  had 
daoBen  was  much  celebrated,  and  the  absence  of 
eftrking  care^  procured  him  at  first  so  great  u  re- 
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mission  of  his  disorder^  as  to  amply  reward  him 
for  the  sacrifice  of  his  greatness.  He  employed 
himself  sometimes  in  his  garden^  and  sometimes  in 
making  models  of  machines  and  in  mechanical  ex* 
periments.  He  would  occasionally  ride  out  on  a 
little  palfrey.  These  were  his  amusements;  but 
he  at  length  totally  discontinued  them,  and  occupied 
his  whole  time  in  religious  exercises.  At  last  his 
health  declined  rapidly,  and  the  nearer  death  ap- 
proached, the  more  vividly  would  the  sins  of  his 
foraier  life  rise  to  his  terrified  remembrance.  It 
seemed  an  alleviation  to  his  wounded  conscience  to 
inflict  upon  himself  severe  corporal  punishment, 
and  after  his  death  his  whip  of  cords  was  found 
stained  with  his  blood.  A  few  days  before  he  died, 
he  went  through  a  singular  act  of  penance.  He 
performed  the  whole  ceremony  of  his  funeral,  ex- 
cept the  interment.  He  laid  himself  in  his  coffin, 
dressed  in  his  shroud,  and  the  service  for  the  dead 
vas  performed  over  him,  in  which  he  himself  joined 
with  prayers  and  tears,  showing  every  sign  of  a 
deep  repentance  and  a  fervent  devotion. 

Richard.  It  must  have  been  a  very  affecting 
solemnity  to  the  spectators.  Yet  still  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  he  would  have  shown  a  still  better 
repentance,  if,  instead  of  shutting  himself  up  in  a 
monastery  and  practising  these  austerities,  he  had 
continued  to  reign,  and  had  spent  the  end  of  his 
life  in  trying  to  promote  his  people's   happiness, 
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and  making  what  amends  he  could  for  the  sins  of 
his  early  life. 

Mrs.  M.  If  he  had  done  so^  it  would  have  been 
much  better  for  his  people ;  and  more  particularly 
as  his  son  Philip  II.  had  all  his  faults  with  few  of 
his  redeeming  virtues,  and  was  by  his  bigotry  and 
cruelty  the  scourge  of  Europe  during  the  long 
period  of  forty  years. 

George.  I  saw,  in  looking  over  one  of  your 
books^  some  account  of  Philip's  building  a  palace 
to  celebrate  the  battle  of  Saint  Quentin. 

Mrs,  M,  That  was  the  palace  of  the  Escurial, 
which  he  built  in  performance  of  one  of  the  two 
vows  which  he  made  during  the  battle.  He  then 
vowed  to  St.  Laurence  (on  whose  day,  August  10, 
the  battle  was  fought),  that  he  would,  if  he  escaped, 
build  a  palace  in  honour  of  him.  This  palace, 
because  of  the  tradition  that  that  saint  was  broiled 
to  death  on  a  gridiron,  was  laid  out  in  the  form  of 
a  gridiron.  It  was  a  magnificent,  but  not  a  beau- 
tiful structure,  and  has  lately  been  destroyed  by  an 
accidental  fire. 

Mary.  Pray,  mamma,  what  was  Philip's  other 
vow? 

Mrs,  M.  His  other  vow,  which  also  he  reli- 
giously kept,  was,  that  if  he  escaped  with  life  out 
of  this  battle,  he  would  never  be  present  at  another. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

FRANCIS   II. 
[Teui  aftei  Christ,  1S59— ISGO.] 


Francis  was  between  sixteen  and  seventeen  years 
old,  when  the  unexpected  death  of  his  father 
placed  him  on  the  throne.  The  kingdom  was  at 
that  juncture  in  a  very  deplorable  state.  There 
had  not  as  yet  been  time  for  the  newly  contracted 
peace  to  heal  the  disorders  occasioned  by  the  long 
ivar.  The  introduction  of  the  reformed  religion 
had  excited  a  general  ferment,  and  had  caused 
breaches  and  divisions  in  all  orders  of  society.  The 
«urt  was  split  into  factions.     The   two  greatest 
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factions,  which  hated  each  other  rancorously,  were 
those  of  the  duke  of  Guise,  and  of  his  great  rival 
the  constable  Montmorenci.  The  king,  from  his 
youth,  and  his  evident  incapacity,  could  afford  no 
promise  of  any  effectual  support  to  the  sinking  fabric 
of  the  state.  He  and  his  three  young  brothers  were 
at  this  time  the  sole  remaining  male  descendants  of 
the  house  of  Valois. 

The  next  princes  of  the  blood  were  Anthony  de 
Bourbon  and  his  brothers,  who  traced  their  con- 
nexion with  the  royal  family  as  far  back  as  St.  Louis, 
being  descended  from  Robert  de  Clermont^  that 
monarch's  youngest  son,  who  married  the  heiress 
of  Bourbon.  Anthony  himself  was  not  a  man  who 
could  act  a  prominent  part.  He  was  an  easy,  good- 
natured  man^  of  great  personal  bravery,  but  of  no 
firmness  or  decision  of  character,  and  easily  swayed 
by  the  merest  trifle.  He  had  married  Jane  d' Albret, 
the  only  child  of  Henry  d' Albret  and  of  Margaret 
of  Valois,  sister  to  Francis  I.  By  that  marriage 
he  gained  the  title  of  king  of  Navarre,  an  almost 
barren  dignity.  His  two  brothers  were,  Charles 
cardinal  de  Bourbon,  a  man  of  feeble  capacity,  and 
Henry  prince  of  Cond^,  who  seemed  to  concentre 
in  his  own  person  all  the  ability  of  the  family;  but 
he,  having  embraced  the  reformed  religion,  was 
entirely  excluded  from  all  influence  at  couit. 

The  party  of  the  duke  of  Guise  was  soon  perceived 
to  assume  a  decisive  superiority  over  every  other. 
That  prince's  near  relationship  to  the  young  queen 
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of  France^  made  him  formidable  even  to  the  queen- 
mother  herself^  who  was  jealous  of  his  power  even 
when  she  professed  to  unite  with  him.  The  in* 
fluence  of  Montmorenci  was  in  the  mean  time  gra- 
dually  weakened  by  the  divisions  which  sprung  up 
in  his  family.  His  nephews^  Coligni  and  d'Andelot^ 
became  Hugonots ;  and  he  himself,  in  abhorrence 
of  their  heresy,  at  length  united  himself  with  the 
duke  of  Guise.  The  duke,  who  was  by  nature 
humane  and  generous,  was  induced  by  the  cardinal 
of  Lorraine,  his  brother,  whose  bigotry  was  extreme^ 
to  persecute  the  Hugonots  with  furious  zeal ;  and 
numbers  of  them  suffered  death  for  their  religion. 
The  ckambres  ardentes,  which  had  this  horrid  name 
given  them,  because  they  inflicted  on  heretics  the 
punishment  of  burning  to  death,  were  instituted  at 
this  time  in  France. 

The  people  murmured  at  the  authority  usurped 
by  the  Guises.  They  even  affected  to  consider  them 
as  foreigners,  who  had  no  right  to  interfere  in  the 
affidrs  of  France ;  and  several  plots,  chiefly  fomented 
by  the  Hugonots,  were  formed  to  displace  them* 
The  most  considerable  of  these  plots  was  called  the 
conspiracy  of  Amboise,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
seixe  on  the  duke's  person  wliile  he  was  with  the 
royal  family  at  Amboise,  a  town  on  the  Loire.  The 
plot  being  <U8covered  and  frustrated,  the  parties 
concerned  in  it  were  punished  with  unexampled 
severity.  Several  were  put  to  death,  and  their 
bodies  fastened  on  iron  hooks  round  the  walls  of 
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the  castle  of  Amboise,  which  the  king  and  queen  were 
at  that  time  inhabiting.  The  queen  mother  herself 
and  the  ladies  of  the  courts  had  the  barbarity  to 
look  out  from  the  windows  of  the  castle  at  some  of  the 
cruellest  of  these  executions.  The  prince  of  Conde 
was  charged  with  being  concerned  in  this  plot>  but 
vindicated  himself  with  so  much  eloquence  and  ap- 
parent truths  that  the  duke  and  cardinal  could  find 
no  plea  for  condemning  him^  and  were  obliged  to 
suffer  him  to  depart  unmolested. 

He  and  his  brother,  the  king  of  Navarre,  retired 
into  Guienne,  and  kept  aloof  from  the  court,  but 
continued  to  keep  up  a  secret  correspondence  with 
the  Hugonots  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
This  correspondence  being  dis(^overed,  the  duke  of 
Guise  in  the  king's  name  convened  an  assembly  of 
the  stales-general  at  Orleans,  to  which  the  king  of 
Navarre  and  the  prince  were  summoned  to  answer 
for  their  conduct.  Their  friends  intreated  them 
not  to  go,  but  they  thought  that,  if  they  refused,  it 
would  appear  like  an  acknowledgment  of  guilt ;  and 
they  accordingly  went  to  Orleans.  Immediately  on 
their  arrival  they  went  to  the  castle  to  pay  their 
respects  to  the  royal  family.  Guise,  as  if  impatient 
to  secure  his  prey,  had  them  arrested  at  the  instant 
of  their  departure  from  the  king's  presence.  The 
prince  of  Conde  was  brought  immediately  to  trials 
and  was  condemned  to  be  beheaded. 

The    only    honest    minister    at   that    time  .in 
France  was  the  chancellor  THdpital.     He,  amidst 
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the  corruption  of  the  times^  had  preserved  his  in* 
tegrity  wholly  inviolate,  and  had  on  many  occasions 
used  his  best  endeavours  to  oppose  the  violent  and 
pernicious  counsels  of  the  Guises.  He  had  been 
successful  in  preventing  them  from  establishing  the 
inquisition  in  France^  and  now  exerted  himself  to 
save  the  prince  of  Cond6.  The  count  de  Saucerre 
also  refused  to  sign  the  warrant  for  his  execution. 
This  refusal,  and  the  delays  which  the  chancellor 
contrived  to  interpose,  saved  Conde's  life.  For 
while  his  existence  was  thus  hanging  by  a  thread, 
the  unlooked-for  death  of  the  king  made  a  sudden 
change  in  the  aspect  of  affairs,  and  delivered  him 
from  the  grasp  of  his  enemies.  The  Guises  saw 
their  court  influence  annihilated,  and  knew  that  the 
queen-mother  would  have  a  predominating  ascend- 
ancy during  the  minority  of  the  next  king,  who 
was  now  a  boy. 

The  death  of  Francis  was  occasioned  by  an 
abscess  in  the  head,  which  was  not  at  first  appre- 
hended to  be  of  any  dangerous  consequence ;  but^ 
after  some  days,  the  symptoms  appeared  to  indicate 
his  imminent  and  inevitable  death.  Nothing  could 
now  exceed  the  confiision  and  consternation  of  the 
court :  the  courtiers  hurrying  backwards  and  for- 
wards: the  duke  and  cardinal  paying  obsequious 
attention  to  the  queen-mother,  whom  they  had  be- 
fore slighted ;  and  Catherine  forgetting  the  suffer- 
ings of  her  dying  son,  and  thinking  only  how  best 
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to  secure  her  own  authority.  The  Guiaes  endea- 
voured to  prevail  with  her  to  seize  on  the  king  of 
Navarre,  who,  though  not  absolutely  a  prisoner^ 
was  detained  at  Orleans,  and  to  put  him  and  his 
brother  instantly  to  death.  But  THdpital  was 
fortunately  able  to  persuade  her  that  they  were  her 
only  counterpoise  against  the  predominance  of  the 
house  of  Lorraine.  Catherine  sent  for  the  king  of 
Navarre,  and  after  assuring  him  that  she  had  taken 
no  .part  in  the  trial  and  intended  execution  of  his 
brother,  offered  him  her  friendship  on  two  condi- 
tions :  the  first,  that  he  would  forego  the  claim  to 
iHae  regency,  which  he  possessed  in  quality  of  first 
prince  of  the  blood ;  and  the  secoiid,  that  he  would 
be  reconciled  to  the  Guises.  Anthony  compHed 
readily  with  her  first  request,  but  was  with  diffi* 
cuky  prevailed  on  to  agree  to  the  second. 

Francis  died,  December  5,  1560,  at  the  age  of 
nearly  eighteen  years,  having  reigned  one  year  and 
fi^e  months.  His  next  brother  Charles,  who  was 
then  in  the  eleventh  year  of  his  age»  was  declared 
kis  successor. 

Francis  niarried  Mary  Stuart,  queen  of  Scotland^ 
but  had  no  children. 

I  have  not  before  mentioned  to  you,  that  a 
council  was  suanrnoned  at  Trent  in  the  year  154% 
for  llie  regulation  of  the  church  and  extirpation 
of  heresy.  This  council,  the  decrees  of  which  are 
amaaaonly  considered  as  the  best  authorised  ex* 


position  of  the  Catholic  doctrines,  coDtinued  its  Bit- 
tings  at  different  int«rvals  till  the  year  1564,  when 
it  was  dissolved. 


CONTeRSA.TtOK    OM   CHAPTEK   XXVIII. 


Oale  oflht  /™»  0/  Morel  Mar  FaiHaiMblemi. 

Richard.  I  shall  be  curious  to  see  how  this  cun- 
ning queen  Catherine  got  on  in  the  next  reign. 

Mts.  Markham.  Catherine  had  great  talents, 
but  she  bad  no  enlargement  of  mind.  Her  whole 
thoughts  centred  in  self.  To  acquire  power,  and 
retain  it,  was  the  sole  aim  of  ell  her  actions.  But 
even  here  her  views  were  bounded ;  she  never  looked 
beyond  the  present  moment,  and  forgot  that  there 
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was  a  future,  both  as  regarded  this  world  and  the 
next.  Hence  she  was  often  entangled  in  her  own  nets. 
She  looked  upon  deceit  and  dissimulation  as  wisdom 
and  policy.  She  never  acted  with  sincerity,  and  her 
whole  life  was  one  continued  tissue  of  artifices. 

George,  I  dare  say  she  got  no  good  by  them ; 
fqr  I  know  that  when  I  try  to  be  cunning,  I  never 
find  it  answer. 

Mrs.  M.  The  history  of  Catherine  de'  Medicis 
presents,  as  you  will  find  in  the  sequel,  a  very 
striking  example  of  the  anxieties  and  embarrass- 
ments which  insincerity  causes.  It  may,  however, 
be  said  in  her  excuse,  that  her  early  life  was  passed 
amid  difficulties  and  dangers,  which  must  have 
familiarized  her  at  much  too  early  an  age  to  the 
intrigues  and  vices  of  dishonest  politicians. 

Mary.     Will  you  tell  us,  if  you  please,  some- 
thing of  her  early  history  ? 

Mrs.  M.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Lorenzo 
duke  d'Urbino,  (a  grandson  of  the  great  Lorenzo 
de'  Medicis,)  and  was  bom  at  Florence  during  a 
scene  of  perpetual  tumults  between  the  friends  and 
enemies  of  that  powerful  family.  When  Catherine 
was  about  nine  years  old,  all  the  Medicis  were 
banished  except  herself.  She  was  detained  as  a 
kind  of  hostage.  At  the  end  of  two  years,  the  city 
was  besieged,  and  a  factious  chief  proposed  that 
she  should  be  placed  on  the  walls,  and.  exposed  to 
the  fire  of  the  besiegers. 

Mary.    And  was  she  ? 
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Mfs,  M.  If  she  had  been,  it  might  have  saved 
France  many  miseries.  But  the  proposal  was  re- 
jected with  the  utmost  horror.  At  the  age  of 
fourteen,  she  was  married  to  Henry,  who  was  then 
duke  of  Orleans,  his  brother  the  dauphin  being  at 
that  time  alive.  I  have  already  given  you  some 
account  of  her  farther  history  down  to  the  death  of 
Francis  II. 

George.  Was  she  the  same  queen  Catherine  de' 
Medieis  who  had  all  the  protestants  massacred  on 
St.  Bartholomew's  day  ? 

Mrs,  M.  She  was.  She  had  a  feeling  of  per- 
sonal hatred  to  every  protestant,  independently 
of  her  zeal  for  the  Catholic  religion.  She  always 
attributed  the  death  of  the  king  her  husband,  not 
80  much  to  accident,  as  to  a  preconcerted  plan  of 
the  Hugonots.  For  thi&  suspicion  there  was  not,  I 
believe,  the  least  foundation ;  but  she  was  herself 
80  unprincipled,  and  so  void  of  all  good  feelings, 
that  she  was  the  more  prone  to  think  evil  of  others. 
I  should  add  that  though  she  had  no  good  qualities, 
she  yet  had  some  great  ones.  She  had  a  taste  for 
literature,  and  encouraged  men  of  letters.  She 
loved  magnificence,  and  promoted  all  ingenious 
and  liberal  arts :  she  had  an  uncommon  degree  of 
personal  courage,  and  possessed  such  an  extraor- 
dinary evenness  of  temper  and  so  much  self-com- 
mand, that  she  never  on  any  occasion  lost  her  pre* 
sence  of  mind.  She  was  by  nature  cruel,  and  at 
the  same  time  had  a  taste  for  all  those  gaieties  and 
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refinements  of  life  which  are  supposed  to  hare  the 
effect  of  softening  the  disposition.  She  was  both 
avaricious  and  proftise^  and  united  in  her  character 
the  most  discordant  and  contradictory  qualities  that 
ever  woman  possessed. 

Mary,  Did  she  show  her  wickedness  by  her 
countenance  ? 

Mrs.  M,  Her  face  was  as  deceitful  as  her  mind. 
She  had  a  calm  and  composed  exterior.  She  was  fat 
and  very  fair^  with  fine  eyes>  and  was  altogether  a 
very  handsome  and  engaging-looking  woman. 

George.  I  cannot  tell  why  it  is,  but  there  seems 
something  quite  revolting  in  such  a  wicked  woman's 
being  so  handsome. 

Mary.  You  would  not  have  badness  and  ugU- 
ness  always  go  together  ? 

Richard.  I  think  they  often  do  go  together :  at 
least  all  people  look  ugly  when  they  are  angry^ 
and  most  people  look  handsome,  to  my  way  of 
thinking,  when  they  are  good-humoured. 

Mrs.  M.  Catherine  was  very  vain  of  her  beauty, 
and  in  particular  of  the  symmetry  of  her  hands  and 
arms.  She  had  also  very  well-turned  ancles,  and 
was  at  some  pains  to  show  them,  and  was  the  first 
person  in  France  who  wore  tight  silk  stockings. 
Indeed,  amidst  all  her  political  cares,  the  care  of 
the  toilette  took  up  much  of  her  time  and  thoughts, 
and  her  dress  was  remarked  as  generally  graceful 
and  becoming.  She  was  a  great  huntress,  and  in- 
troduced, and  if  I  mistake  not  invented,  the  side* 
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saddle.  Ladies  of  rank  in  France,  till  then,  rode 
00  a  kind  of  pad,  with  a  board  suspended  from  it 
br  the  feet  to  rest  on.  She  had  some  severe  falls 
from  her  horse  in  hunting.  She  at  one  time  broke 
her  leg,  and  another  time  fractured  her  skull,  and 
was  trepanned. 

Mary.     And  did  not  that  cure  her  of  hunting  ? 

Mrs.  M.  Her  passion  for  it  was  incurable,  and 
continued  even  in  her  old  age.  Her  belief  in  magic 
was  equally  incurable.  She  constantly  wore  a  ca« 
bolistic  charm  written  on  parchment  made  from  the 
dun  of  a  child.  She  was  in  the  constant  habit  of 
applying  to  astrologers,  and  had  a  restless  curiosity 
to  pry  into  futurity.  One  astrologer  told  her  that 
aU  her  sons  would  be  kings. 

George,  I  dare  say  he  said  so  because  he  thought 
it  would  please  her  ambition. 

Mrs.  Mm  Instead  of  pleasing  her,  it  grieved  her, 
fior  it  led  her  to  fear  that  they  were  all  destined 
to  die  young,  and  to  succeed  each  other  as  kings  of 
France.  She  therefore  used  every  art  to  avert  that 
doom  and  yet  to  make  the  presage  true,  by  pro- 
curing for  her  two  younger  sons  other  crowns.  She 
succeeded  in  getting  that  of  Poland  for  one,  but 
tried  in  vain  to  get  that  of  England  for  the  other, 
by  a  marriage  with  queen  Elizabeth. 

RicharcL  Our  queen  Elizabeth  was  as  cunning 
as  she  was. 

Mrs.  M.  Another  astrologer  had  told  Catherine 
that  she  should  die  at  a  place  called  St.  Germains. 
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She  therefore  carefully  avoided  all  places  of  that 
name^  and  actually  abandoned  the  Tuileries,  a 
splendid  palace  which  she  had  built  for  her  own 
residence^  because  she  discovered  that  it  stood  in 
the  parish  of  St.  Germains. 

George,  I  don't  doubt  that  Catherine  was  very 
clever^  but  at  the  same  time  she  must  have  been 
very  silly. 

Mrs.  M,  The  proudest  human  mind  cannot 
support  the  load  of  life  without  something  to  lean 
on ;  and  those  who  have  cast  away  their  trust  in 
the  God  of  mercy  are  the  most  prone  to  put  their 
faith  in  spirits  of  darkness. 

Mary.  When  you  told  us  of  those  people  who 
were  burnt  alive  for  their  religion,  I  could  not  help 
wondering  how  any  body  could  have  the  courage 
to  be  a  Hugonot. 

Mrs.  M.  Those  martyrs  to  their  religion  were 
doubtless  supported  by  faith  and  zeal ;  and  the  re- 
membrance of  the  sufferings  of  their  blessed  Master 
the  better  enabled  them  to  endure  the  extremities 
of  their  torture.  In  those  terrible  times^  the  in- 
discriminate rage  of  persecution  seemed  to  spare 
nobody.  Any  person  who  was  known  to  associate 
with  Hugonots,  was  regarded  as  a  heretic.  Many 
catholics  were,  from  the  hatred  or  avarice  of  others^ 
denounced  as  Hugonots^  and  suffered  accordingly. 
Margaret,  queen  of  Navarre,  herself  found  it  very 
difficult  to  avoid  persecution.  She  wrote  a  de- 
votional book,  entitled  Le  miroir  de  Fame  pS^ 
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Aeresse,  and  because  there  was  no  mention  in  it  o( 
the  saints  or  of  purgatory,  it  was  condemned  as 
lieretical  by  the  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne.  Even 
the  Psalms  of  David  fell  under  their  anathemas  for 
the  same  offence;  and  Marot,  a  popular  French 
poet,  was  obliged  to  fly  his  country  for  having  had 
the  temerity  to  translate  them  into  French. 

Richard.  Is  it  possible  that  any  people  could 
have  been  so  stupid, — so  blind, — so — 

Mrs.  M.  Such  blindness  is  indeed  surprising, 
yet  there  are  but  too  many  examples  of  it. 

Mary,  One  of  the  most  shocking  things  of  those 
terrible  times  was,  that  the  ladies  should  like  to  see 
the  martyrdoms  of  the  poor  Hugonots. 

Mrs.  M.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  there  was  one 
lady  vvho  did  not  like  it,  and  that  was  Anne  of 
Este,  the  young  duchess  de  Guise.  She  was 
daughter  of  the  duke  of  Ferrara,  and  of  the  prin- 
cess Renee  of  France,  and  had  been  brought  up 
by  her  mother  in  the  reformed  principles.  At  the 
execution  of  the  conspirators  of  Amboise,  she  was 

• 

m. an  agony  of  grief,  and  exclaimed,  "Shall  not 
the  blood  which  has  been  shed  this  day  be  required 
of  me  and  of  my  children  ?" 

George.  There  is  some  comfort  in  knowing  that 
there  were  two  good  people  in  those  wicked  times, 
this  Anne  of  Este,  and  the  chancellor  THopital. 

Mrs.  M.  Michel  de  I'Hdpital,  the  virtuous 
chancellor  of  France,  laboured  all  his  life  to  pro- 
mote religious  toleration,   insomuch  that  he  was 
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strongly  suspected  of  being  a  Hugonot  himself.  It 
is  but  justice  to  Catherine  de'  Medicis  to  say>  that 
she  uniformly  respected  the  character  of  THopital* 
eFen  though  he  never  scrupled  to  oppose  her  mea- 
sures when  he  thought  them  wrong.  During  the 
OQOissacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  the  king  sent  a  guard 
of  soldiers  to  protect  him. 

George.  I  am  glad  to  hear  any  good  of  Cathe- 
rine or  her  son. 

Mary.  I  hope,  mamma,  you  are  not  going  to 
leave  off.  You  know  this  has  been  a  very  short 
reign.  I  am  sure  you  might  find  time  to  tell  us 
something  more. 

Mrs,  M.  The  shortness  of  the  reign  furnishes 
me  with  the  less  to  say  relating  to  it. 

Mary.  Then  you  may  tell  us  something  that 
does  not  relate  to  it.  I  dare  say  that  if  you  think 
a  little  you  can  find  a  great  many  diverting  things 
you  have  not  yet  told  us. 

Mrs,  M.  Well  then,  I  will  tell  you  an  anecdote 
relating  to  Jane  d'Albret,  the  queen  of  Navarre. 
When  she  was  about  twelve  years  old,  her  uncle, 
Francis  I.,  married  her  to  the  duke  of  Cleves.  The 
young  bride's  dress  was  overloaded  with  so  much 
finery  that  she  could  not  walk,  and  the  constable 
Montmorenci  was  commanded  by  the  king  to  carry 
her  to  church  in  his  arms. 

Mary.  I  am  sure  that  was  comical  enough. 
Can  you  recollect  any  thing  else  ? 

Mrs.  M.     I  recollect  that  when  speaking  to  you 
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of  the  constable  de  Bourbon,  I  might  haye  told  you 
that  there  is  now  an  orange-tree  in  the  garden  of 
Versailles,  which  once  belonged  to  him. 

Qeorge.     It  must  be  a  very  old  tree. 

Mrs,  M,  It  is  now  nearly  four  hundred  years 
old.  It  was  a  hundred  years  old  in  the  year  1530, 
when,  in  the  confiscation  of  the  constable's  property, 
it  came  into  the  royal  possession. 

Richard.     Is  it  very  large  ? 

Mrs,  M.  It  is  thirty  feet  high,  and  the  trunk 
is  five  feet  in  circumference,  and  branches  off  into 
two  upright  stems,  each  as  large  as  a  common 
orange-tree. 

Mary.  Now,  mamma,  something  more,  if  you 
please. 

Mrs.  M.  You  seem  determined  to  exhaust  my 
store  of  recollections.  Let  me  give  you  then  a 
short  account  of  the  introduction  into  France  of 
the  manufacture  of  the  Gobelins'  tapestry.  This 
manufacture  was  begun  in  the  reign  of  Francis  L 
by  a  man  named  Giles  Gobelin.  One  of  its  great 
excellencies  consisted  in  the  beauty  of  the  scarlet 
dye.  This  dye  Gobelin  procured  from  a  man  at 
Leyden,  whose  father  had  discovered  the  art  of 
inaldng  it  by  a  mere  accident. 

Richard.     Do  you  know  by  what  accident  ? 

Mrs.  M.  '  This  man  had  a  phial  of  aqua  regia 
standing  in  a  window,  near  which  was  also  some 
extract  of  cochineal,  with  which  he  was  going  to 
fill  the  tube  of  a  thermometer.     The  window  was 
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framed  with  tin^  a  piece  of  which,  being  loose^  fell 
into  the  phial  of  aqua  regia.  This  phial  being 
afterwards  broken^  some  of  the  contents  were  scat- 
tered into  the  extract  of  cochineal,  and  changed  its 
colour  to  the  most  beautiful  scarlet. 

Richard.  Do  you  suppose  that  any  effect  was 
produced  by  that  bit  of  tin  ? 

Mrs.  M.  The  tin  was  ascertained^  by  a  variety 
of  experiments,  to  be  the  chief  agent  in  this  chemi- 
cal transformation. 

Mary.  It  is  very  entertaining  to  see  how  many 
useful  things  have  been  discovered  by  accident. 

George.  There  is  a  saying  about  necessity  being 
the  mother  of  invention:  I  am  sure  that  accident 
must  be  one  of  her  sisters. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

CHARLES  IX. 
[TcinktUrChiut,156l>— 1S74.] 


Tiie  events  of  the  late  king's  short  reign  had 
tended  to  place  the  affairs  of  the  country  in  even 
a  norse  condition  than  they  were  in  at  the  death  of 
Henry  II.  The  evils  of  faction  were  severely  felt, 
and  the  violence  of  religious  differences  was  in- 
creased. 
It  was  in  vain  that  the  chancellor  I'Hdpita],  in 
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a  speech  on  the  opening  of  the  first  assembly  of  the 
states  in  the  new  reign,  exhorted  to  patriotism 
and  religious  toleration.  These  virtues  were  at 
that  time  but  little  known  in  France.  Catherine 
and  the  duke  of  Gkiise  were  solely  intent  on  the 
possession  of  power.  The  duke,  although  he  could 
not  pretend  to  rule  the  present  king,  as  he  had 
ruled  his  brother,  was  yet  very  unwilling  to  give 
up  the  authority  which  he  had  been  of  late  ac- 
customed to  exercise.  To  strengthen  his  hands, 
he  entered  into  a  close  confederacy  with  the  con- 
stable Montmorenci.  The  marechal  St.  Andr6 
was  another  member  of  this  confederacy,  which 
was  called  the  triumvirate.  The  prince  of  Conde 
regained  his  liberty  on  the  late  king's  death,  and 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Hugonots.  His 
brother,  the  king  of  Navarre,  soon  after  deserted 
Ihe  Hugonots,  and  went  over  to  the  party  of  the 
triumvirs. 

Catherine,  to  balance  the  power  of  this  confede- 
racy, and  believing  that  the  grand  secret  of  politics 
was  to  govern  all  parties  by  dividing  them  against 
each  other,  now  affected  to  entertain  a  great  regard 
for  the  Hugonots,  and  granted  them  several  pri- 
vileges. But  these  concessions  to  the  Hugonots 
only  added  strength  to  the  triumvirate;  for  the 
catholics  becoming  alarmed,  and  believing  their 
own  church  in  danger,  relied  for  protection  chiefly 
on  the  princes  of  Lorraine.  The  two  parties  be- 
came every  day  more  inflamed,  and  mutual  insults 
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and  retaliations  took  place.  A  civil  war  was  ready 
to  burst  forthj  and  nothing  was  wanting  but  a  pre- 
text to  begin. 

It  was  not  long  before  this  was  found.  Several 
Hugonots^  while  at  their  devotions  in  a  bam  at 
Vassy,  were  insulted  by  the  servants  of  the  duke  of 
Guise,  who  was  travelling  through  the  place.  An 
affray  ensued,  in  which  the  duke,  while  endea- 
vouring to  quell  the  tumult,  received  a  blow  in  the 
bee  from  a  stone.  His  servants,  exasperated  at 
seeing  their  master  thus  wounded,  attacked  the 
Hugonots,  and  killed  several  of  them.  The  Hu- 
gonots  interpreted  the  massacre  of  these  peasants  as 
a  premeditated  commencement  of  hostilities,  and  as 
a  signal  to  arm.  The  prince  of  Cond^  seized  on 
the  town  of  Orleans,  and  there  established  the  chief 
seat  of  his  party,  and  published  a  manifesto  calling 
on  all  good  Protestants  to  assist  him  in  the  common 
cause.  The  Hugonots  possessed  themselves  also 
of  many  other  towns  in  different  parts  of  the  king- 
<lona.  They  applied  for  assistance  to  the  English 
queen,  and  put  the  town  of  Havre  into  her  hands, 
^  a  requital  for  the  succours  which  she  engaged  to 
send  them.  This  was  the  commencement  of  those 
dreadful  religious  wars,  to  which  all  France  was  to 
become  a  prey  for  many  years ;  wars  which  were 
carried  on  with  the  greatest  animosity,  tearing 
asunder  all  family  and  social  ties,  and  exposing  the 
wretched  inhabitants  to  all  the  horrors  of  fire  and 
of  the  sword.     Mezerai  says,  '*  If  any  one  were  to 
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relate  all  that  passed  at  this  time  in  difierent  parts 
of  France,  all  the  taking  and  retaking  of  towns, — 
the  infinity  of  little  combats, — the  furies, — the 
massacres,  it  would  take  up  a  great  many  vo- 
lumes."— I  must  pass  over  all  but  the  most  leading 
events. 

In  1562,  Rouen,  which  was  in  possession  of  the 
Hugonots,  was  besieged  by  the  catholics.  During* 
this  siege,  the  king  of  Navarre  received  a  wound,  of 
which  he  soon  after  died  at  Andelis,  in  his  way  to 
Paris.  When  he  found  himself  dying,  he  sent  an 
express  to  his  queen,  exhorting  her  to  keep  on 
her  guard,  and  on  no  account  to  trust  herself  at 
court. 

The  garrison  of  Rouen  was  commanded  by  the 
count  de  Montgomeri.  He  defended  the  town 
with  great  spirit,  but  it  was  at  last  taken  by  assault, 
and  was  given  up  to  pillage ;  a  circumstance  whicb^ 
to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  has  no  parallel  in  the 
civil  wars  of  England,  but  which  is  not  unfrequent 
in  those  of  France.  When  Rouen  was  taken^ 
Montgomeri  saved  himself  from  falling  into  the 
enemy's  hands  by  hurrying  on  board  a  galley. 
He  promised  liberty  to  the  crew  if  they  got  him 
off.  The  crew  rowed  so  vigorously,  that  they 
broke  through  the  chains  which  were  placed  across 
the  Seine  at  Caudebec,  and  landed  him  in  safety  at 
Havre. 

In  the  same  year,  a  battle  was  fought  at  Dreux, 
in  Normandy.    At  the  first  onset,  St.  Andre  was 
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killed,  and  Montmorenci  was  taken  prisoner.  Some 
persons  ivho  fied>  hastened  to  Paris  with  the  in- 
telligence that  the  catholics  were  overthrown.     The 
queen,  who  perhaps  thought  that  the  victory  of  the 
Hugonots  was  more  to  her  advantage  than  any 
event  which  might  increase  the  power  of  the  house 
of  Guise,  only  observed,  with  the  utmost  levity, 
"Well  then    (He  bienj   we  must  now  say  our 
prayers  in  French."     But  the  fortune  of  the  battle 
had  in  the  mean  time  changed.     The  prince  of 
Conde  was  taken  prisoner^  and  Coligny,  who  then 
took  the  command  of  the  Hugonots,  was  obliged  to 
retire  from  the  field.     Cond^  was  immediately  con- 
veyed to   the  tent  of  the  duke  of    Guise,   who 
seeming  to  forget  that  any  causes  of  animosity  had 
subsisted  between  them,  received  him  more  as  a 
guest  than  as  a  prisoner,  and  as  a  mark  of  his 
confidence  and  friendship,  made  him  sleep  in  the 
same  bed  with  himself.    Conde  afterwards  declared 
that  Guise  slept  as  soundly  as  if  his  best  friend, 
instead  of  his  greatest  enemy,  was  lying  by  his 
side;  but  that,  as  for  himself,  he  had  not  closed  his 
eyes  all  night. 

In  February  1563>  the  catholic  army,  under  the 
command  of  the  duke  of  Guise,  laid  siege  to 
Orleans.  The  town  was  on  the  point  of  being 
taken,  when  one  evening,  as  the  duke  was  returning 
to  the  camp  from  a  visit  to  his  family,  he  received 
a  mortal  wound  in  the  shoulder  by  a  pistol-shot 
fired  at  him  by  a  man  named  Poltrot.    The  duke 
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instantly  fell^  and  the  assassin,  putting  spurs  to  his 
horse,  galloped  off.    After  having  ridden  full  speed 
the  whole  of  the  night,  which  was  extremely  dark, 
Poltrot  supposed  himself  to  be  many  miles  from 
Orieans.      But   when    daylight  broke,  be    found 
himself  only  about  a  mile  from  the  spot  from  which 
he  had  first  set  out.     His  horse  was  unable  to  go  a 
step  farther,  and  be  was  constrained  to  seek  sheltek* 
in  a  house,  where,  throwing  himself  on  a  bed,  he 
soon  fell  asleep.     In  this  state  he  was  discovered, 
and  being  put  to  the  torture,  he  accused  several 
persons  of  having  been  his  instigators,  and  amongst 
others,  the  admiral  Coligny.     Coligny  protested 
his  innocence,  and    demanded   to  be  confronted 
with  his  accuser ;  but  this  favour  was  denied  him. 
Poltrot  was  put  to  death  with    savage    cruelty. 
Guise  lived  only  six  days  after  his  wound;   but 
before  be  died,  he  ^chorted  Catherine  to   make 
peace  with  the   Hugonots.     He  left  three  sons, 
Henry,  who  succeeded  him  in  his  dukedom,  the 
cardinal  de  Guise,  and  Charles  due  de  Mayenne. 
He  had  one  daughter,  married  to  the  duke  de 
Montpensier. — ^The  queen,  in  compliance  with  the 
dying  advice  of  the  duke  of  Gnise,  made  peace 
with  the  HugoQOts,  and  granted  them  very  favour- 
able  conditions.    These  conditions  were  never  ful- 
filled, but  hostilities  did  not  break  out  again  for 
above  four  years. 

Catherine  made  use  of  this  interval  to  conduct 
the  king  on  a  roysJ  progress  to  different  parts  ef 
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Jus  kisgdom,  with  a  view  to  ascertain;  if  possible^ 
the  real  strength  of  the  Hugonots.     At  Bayoune^ 
the  royal  party  was  met  by  Elizabeth,  or  as  she 
was  called  by  the  Spaniards,  Isabella,  queen  of 
Spain,  to  whom  Philip  11.  allowed  the  indulgence 
of  a  visit  to  her  mother  and  brother.     She  was 
escorted  by  the  duke  of  Alva,  Philip^s  proud  and 
cruel  minister;  and  Catherine,  who  often  concealed 
under  the  cloak  of  festivities  the  most  bloody  and 
relentless  purposes,  is  believed  to  have  held  with 
Lim  secret  conferences,  which  had  for  their  object 
the  extirpation  of  the  Protestants.     But  with  all 
Catherine's  art  she  could  not  avert  the  suspicion 
which  justly  aitached  both  to  her  measures  and 
her  character.    The  Proitestants  had  long  observed 
that,  though  she  had  ofiten  made  them  flattering 
promises,  yet  these  proniises  were  never  performed. 
Perpetual  outrages  were  committed  by  the  catholics 
both  on  their  persons  and  their  property.     The 
duke  of  Alva,  after  the  meeting  at  Bayonne,  was 
appointed  to  the  command  of  a  numerous  army  in 
the  low  countries,  now  in  a  state  of  revolt  against 
Philip's  authority.     He  was  the  known  enemy  of 
thdir  religion :  he  might  easily  enter  Franee  and 
fiirther  the  designs  of  the  queen  mother  against 
thenu 

Thus  goaded  by  past»  and  apprehensive  of  future 
iBJuries,  the  Hugonots  flew  to  arms  in  1567. 
Their  first  enterprise  was  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
,ta  possess  thenoselves  of  the  person  of  ihe  young 
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king,  who  was  then  at  Meaux.  They  next  pro- 
ceeded to  Paris^  which  they  held  in  blockade 
during  eight  days.  The  constable  Montmorenci 
had  the  command  of  the  city;  and  the  Parisians^ 
impatient  under  the  restraints  of  a  blockade^ 
obliged  him,  contrary  to  his  judgment,  to  march 
out  and  attack  the  enemy,  who  were  exceedingly 
inferior  in  numbers.  The  two  armies  encountered 
in  the  plain  of  St  Denis,  and  the  Hugonots  were 
worsted;  but  the  victory  was  dearly  bought  by 
the  death  of  the  constable,  who,  although  in  the 
75th  year  of  his  age,  fought  with  the  courage  and 
activity  of  youth.  Even  when  at  last  he  fell  co- 
vered with  wounds,  he  had  so  much  vigour  left, 
that,  by  a  blow  with  the  pommel  of  his  sword,  he 
beat  out  some  of  the  teeth,  and  broke  the  jawbone, 
of  Robert  Stuart,  a  Scotsman,  who  had  given  him 
his  last  and  mortal  wound. 

To  Catherine  herself,  the  death  of  Montmorenci 
was  a  subject  rather  of  rejoicing  than  of  regret. 
She  had  now  got  rid  of  all  whose  influence  she  was 
afraid  of,  and  hoped  for  the  future  to  rule  un- 
disturbed. She  persuaded  the  king  not  to  appoint 
another  constable,  but  to  give  the  command  of 
the  royal  armies  to  her  third  and  favourite  son, 
Henry,  duke  of  Anjou.  This  prince  was  only  six- 
teen years  old,  and  was  therefore  placed  under  the 
guidance  of  the  marechal  Tavannes,  an  experienced 
and  skilful  general,  who  was  in  all  Catherine's 
secrets,  atii  had  been  long  devoted  to  her  service. 
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He  had  even  on  one  occasion  carried  his  obsequious-* 
Hess  so  far,  as  to  make  her  the  offer  to  cut  off  the 
nose  of  her  rival,  the  duchess  of  Yalentinois.  This 
offer,  however,  Catherine  declined. 

Aflter  the  battle  of  St  Denis,  a  peace  was  patched 
up  with  the  Hugonots,  but  it  was  ill  kept,  and  in 
a  few  months  the  war  broke  out  more  furiously 
than  ever.  On  March  13,  1569,  the  two  parties 
met  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Charente,  near  the 
town  of  Jarnac.  The  royal  army  was  nearly  four 
times  stronger  than  that  of  the  adversary.  Conde 
entered  the  field  of  battle  with  his  arm  in  a  sling, 
from  the  efifects  of  a  former  wound.  Before  the 
engagement  commenced,  a  kick  from  a  restive 
horse  broke  his  leg ;  but,  undaunted  by  this  acci- 
dent, he  made  a  short  and  animated  harangue  to 
his  soldiers,  and  rushed  forward  against  the  enemy. 
The  Hugonots  fought  with  desperate  courage,  but, 
overpowered  by  superior  numbers,  were  at  length 
obliged  to  fly.  Conde,  as  you  may  well  suppose, 
was  now  unable  to  move,  and  was  compelled  to 
allow  himself  to  be  taken  prisoner.  He  was  lifted 
from  his  horse,  and  placed  on  the  ground,  under 
the  shade  of  a  tree.  Here  one  of  the  captains  of 
the  duke  of  Anjou's  guard  basely  came  behind  him, 
and  shot  him  dead.  He  left  three  young  sons, 
Henry,  who  succeeded  as  prince  of  Conde,  the 
count  of  Soissons,  and  the  prince  of  Conti. 

Henry,  prince  of  Beam,  now  about  sixteen  years 
of  age,  the  son  of  Anthony,  late  king  of  Navarre, 
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was  on  Conde^s  death  dedared  the  head  of  the  Pro* 
testants;  but  on  account  of  his  youth,  the  com- 
mand of  their  forces  was  given  to  Coh^ny.  Ro- 
chelle  was  at  this  time  one  of  their  chief  bulwarks^ 
and  here  the  queen  of  Navarre  resided  with  her 
fiunily^  together  with  many  of  the  principal  leaders 
of  the  Hugonot  cause. 

In  the  following  October^  the  catholics  obtained 
another  victory  at  Montcontour;    but  their  oppo- 
nents^ tiiough  often  beaten,  were  far  from  being 
subdued.     In  1570^  Coligny  transferred    the  war 
into  Burgundy^  where  he  obtained  the  advantage. 
Peace  was  again  made,  and  Coligny  was  sent  for 
to  court.     He  went  reluctantly^  and  with  hesita- 
tion^  but  the  apparently  cordial  and  sincere  manner 
of  the  king  soon  effaced  all  unpleasant  suspicions^ 
and  lulled  him  into  security.     Some  authors  say» 
and  we  may,  I  hope,  incline  to  believe  them,  that 
Charles  was  really  sincere,  and  actually  meant  at 
the  time  to  fulfil  his  {»*ofes8ions.    But  the  common' 
notion  is,  that  the  whole  of  the  shocking  perfidy 
which  I  have  here  to  relate,  was  a  deep  laid  plot 
of  the  king  s  and  his  mother's  contriving.     Cathe- 
rine, to  calm  the  sctspicions  of  the  Protestants, 
proposed  and  concluded  a  marriage  between  the 
prince   of   Beam  and    her    daughter   Margaret*. 
The  queen  of  Navarre  was  invited  to  Paris  to  be 
present  at  the  nuptials.     It  would  perhaps  have 
hcea  better  for  her  if  she  had   adhered  to  her 
husband's  injunctions,  and  had  not   ventured  ta 
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court.  Sbe  however  came,  and  was  apparently 
leceived  by  Charles  with  the  open-hearted  affection 
ibie  to  a  relative;  but  it  is  said^  that  when  their 
interview  was  over,  he  boasted  to  his  mother  "how 
well  be  had  acted  his  part."  It  is  said  also^  that 
the  pope,  opposing  with  all  his  power  the  marriage 
of  Margaret  with  a  Hugonot  prince^  Charles  as- 
aired  the  pope's  legate  of  his  entire  devotion  to  the 
Hdy  See,  and  presang  his  hand,  added  these  re- 
markable words:  O!  «'i/  nCetait  permis  de  iriex* 
pliquer  davaniage. 

In  the  midst  of  the  preparations  for  the  mar- 
riage of  the  young  prince  and  princess,  the  queen 
of  Navarre  died  suddenly.  Her  death  is  now  ge- 
nerally attributed  to  some  constitutional  disease ; 
bat  at  tl^  time  the  Protestants  naturally  took  alarm 
at  it,  and  many  of  them  believed  it  to  have  been 
procured  by  means  of  a  poisoned  pair  of  gloves, 
which  she  had  purchased  of  Catherine's  Italian 
perfumer.  The  marriage  of  Henry,  now  (by  his 
mother's  death)  king  of  Navarre,  with  M a:i^aret  id 
Vaktts,  took  jdace  August  16,  1572.  It  is  said 
that  the  bride  was  extremely  averse  to  it;  that  the 
being  united  widi  a  Hugonot  filled  her  with  repug- 
nance and  horror ;  and  that  her  affections  had  been 
pperioady  fixed  on  the  duke  of  Guise.  But  Ca- 
therine was  not  accustomed  to  let  the  feelings  of 
others  stand  in  the  way  of  her  own  schemes. 

Use  court  was  now,  to  all  appearance,  fully 
ooeopied  with  banquets^  oiasquerades,  and  other 
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splendid  entertainments.  The  Hugonots  were 
treated  with  the  greatest  attention.  The  inhabit* 
tants  of  Rochelle  repeatedly  sent  entreaties  to  Co-> 
ligny  to  quit  Paris,  and  ^^  not  trust  himself  in  the 
power  of  a  king  whose  passions  were  uncontroU 
lable,  and  of  an  Italian  woman,  whose  dissiinu«* 
lation  was  unfathomable."  But  Coligny  would  not 
hearken  to  their  cautions,  and  declared  himself 
ready  to  abide  all  hazards,  rather  than  show  a  dis* 
trust  which  might  plunge  the  country  again  into  a 
civil  war. 

On  August  22,  as  Coligny  was  returning  from  the 
Louvre  to  his  hotel,  and  walking  slowly,  perusing- 
some  papers,  he  was  fired  at  by  a  man  stationed 
behind  a  grated  window.     He  was  wounded  in  two 
places,  but  it  was  thought  not  dangerously.     On 
being  conveyed  home,  he  was  instantly  surrounded 
by  the  alarmed  and  agitated  Hugonots.     It  was 
discovered  that  the  assassin  was  a  servant  of  the 
duke  of  Guise,  and  that  he  had  been  stationed  for 
two  days  behind  the  window  to  wait  for  his  victim. 
The  king  and  Catherine,  on  hearing  of  this  outrage, 
visited  Coligny  in  his  bed-chamber,  expressed  the 
greatest  concern  at  the  accident,  and  sent  him  a 
guard  of  their  own  soldiers,  as  if  for  his  protection. 
They  professed   great  anxiety  lest  the  Parisians 
should  commit  any  act  of  hostility  against  the  Pro- 
testants ;  they  gave  orders  to  close  all  the  city  gates 
except  two,  under  colour  of  preventing  the  escape  of 
the  assassin ;  and  had  an  account  laid  before  them 
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of  the  names  and  places  of  abode  of  all  the  Hugonots 
in  Paris,  on  the  pretence  of  taking  them  under  their 
immediate  protection.  Every  thing  remained  quiet 
during  two  days.  It  was  like  the  calm  before  a 
thunder  storm. 

The  transactions  of  the  bloody  day  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew are  involved  in  great  obscurity.  Some 
assert  that  the  massacre  had  been  planned  two 
years  before  it  was  executed.  Others,  that  the 
death  of  Coligny  alone  was  the  main  object  of 
Catherine's  machinations,  and  that  the  slaughter 
which  followed  was  an  after  thought  ou  the  part  of 
the  court,  and  resorted  to  as  an  act  of  self-defence 
against  the  Hugonots,  who  might  be  expected  to 
revenge  the  death  of  the  admiral.  On  Sunday, 
August  24th,  intelligence  was  brought  to  the  queen's 
apartment,  by  a  gentleman  whom  she  had  placed 
in  CoUgny's  household  to  be  a  spy  on  him,  that 
there  was  a  design  on  foot  to  carry  him  off  to  a 
place  of  safety.  On  this  it  was  determined  that 
the  massacre  should  begin  that  night,  and  that  the 
signal  should  be  the  striking  of  the  tocsin,  or  great 
bell  of  the  palace.  The  Swiss  guards  and  the  city 
militia  were  ordered  to  be  in  readiness,  wearing  a 
white  cross  on  their  hats,  and  a  scarf  on  their  }eit 
arms. 

As  the  hour  approached,  the  king,  less  hardened 
than  his  mother,  was  in  the  greatest  agitation :  he 
trembled  from  head  to  foot,  and  the  perspiration 
ran  down  his  forehead.     His  mother  and  the  duke 
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of  Anjou  had  great  difficulty  in  keeping  faitn  steady 
to  hia  purpose.  Tbe  queen  at  length  forced  a  oom- 
inand  from  him  to  commence  the  slaughter^  and 
then^  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  his  retracting,  she 
hastened  the  fatal  signal^  which  was  given  at  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning  by  the  bell  of  the  church  of 
St.  Gennaisi  TAuxerrois.  On  the  first  sound,  the 
implacable  Guise  flew  to  the  bouse  of  Coligny^  and 
there  oofiipleted  his  bloody  purpose ;  not  indeed  by 
hts  own  hands,  for  he  remained  below  and  sent  up 
his  people  to  the  admiral's  chamb^»  Tbe  venerable 
old  man,  disabled  by  his  late  wounds,  had  no  other 
defence  than  his  calm  intrepid  countenance.  La 
9esme,  a  German  servant  of  the  duke  of  Giuse»  ap- 
proached him  with  his  drawn  sword  in  his  hand. 
'*  Young  man/'  said  Coligny, ''  you  ought  to  re- 
verence these  grey  hairs;  but  do  what  you  think 
proper ;  my  life  can  be  shortened  but  a  very  little.'^ 
La  Besme  made  no  answer,  but  plunged  the  sword 
into  the  admiral's  body,  while  the  other  assassins 
dispatched  him  with  their  daggers  :  they  then  threw 
the  body  out  of  the  window.  The  head  was  cut 
off  and  carried  as  a  trc^hy  to  the  queen,  who,  it  is 
said,  caused  it  to  be  embalmed,  and  sent  it  as  a 
present  to  the  pope.  The  headless  trunk  was 
dragged  about  the  streets  by  the  frantic  mob,  who . 
sffterwards  hung  it  on  a  gibbet  at  MontJEaucon, 
where  it  remained  some  days^  scorched,  though  not 
consumed,  by  a  fire  which  was  lighted  iroder  it. 
The  king  and  his  mother  came  to  view  it.     At  last. 
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it  was  secretly  conveyed  away  by  orders  of  the 
maiechal  Moiitmorenci>  who  gave  it  honourable 
burial  in  his  chapel  at  Chantilly. 

I  most  now  return  to  the  other  events  of  this 
horrid  massacre.  When  morning  dawned,  the 
king,  who  had  got  rid  of  his  tremors»  called  for  his 
long  fowling-piece,  and  placed  himself  at  one  of  tlie 
windows  of  the  palace  which  looked  on  the  Seiner 
sisd  ^nployed  himself  in  firing  on  the  wretched 
Hugoaots  who  were  endeavouring  to  secure  them« 
selves  by  crossing  the  river.  He  continually  ex- 
daimed,  as  he  aimed  at  the  fugitives,  Tue,  iue, 
tirons  :  mon  Dieu  !  Us  s'enfuient. 

Henry  of  Navarre,  and  the  young  prince  of 
CSoode,  and  several  other  Hugonots,  were,  by  the 
king*8  particular  desire,  lodged  in  the  Louvre.  All 
Dvere  sacrificed  with  the  exception  of  the  two  princes. 
The  queen-mother  even  looked  from  her  window  at 
the  slaughtered  bodies  as  they  were  brought  out. 
and  thrown  into  the  court  of  the  palaqe.  In  the 
dty,  also,  the  work  of  death  was  going  on  with 
equal  ferocity,  and  did  not  entirely  cease  during 
seven  days.  More  than  five  thousand  persons  of 
aU  ranks  are  supposed  to  have,  perished  in  Paris 
alone;  Some  few  had  been  so  fortunate  as  to  save 
themselves  by  flight  at  the  first  alarm.  Others . 
were  preserved  by. the  humanity  of  sosne  of  the 
cath<dics.  The  marechal  Biron,  who  was  in  the 
post  of  master  of  the  artillery,  gave,  to  some  a  secure' 
refuge  at  the  arsenal ;  and  the  duke  of  Guise  him- 
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self  gave  protection  in  his  own  house  to  many  whom 
he  was  desirous  to  attach  to  his  service.     One  poor 
boy  saved  his  life  by  concealing  himself  under  the 
murdered  bodies  of  his  father  and  brother,  and 
^  afterwards  lived  to  be  a  marechal  of  France.     The 
massacre  was  not  confined  to  Paris ;  orders  were 
also  sent  into  the  provinces  to  put  the  Hugonots  to 
the  sword.     In  many  places  these  orders  were  too 
well  obeyed,  but  not   in   all.      The   governor   of 
Bayonne,  we  are  told,  in  answer  to  the  king's  man- 
date, wrote  as  follows :  "  Your  majesty  has  many 
faithful  servants  in  Bayonne,  but  not  one    exe-' 
cutioner." 

The  court  for  a  time  exulted  in  its  victory, 
Charles  was  heard  to  declare,  that  now  he  had  got 
rid  of  the  rebels,  he  should  live  in  peace.  Alas ! 
he  had  murdered  for  ever  all  his  own  peace.  His 
and  Catherine's  punishment  soon  began.  Instead 
of  living  in  peace,  they  were  a  prey  to  constant 
disquietude.  At  one  time  the  king  denied  all 
participation  in  the  massacre,  and  threw  the  whole 
blame  of  it  on  the  duke  of  Guise.  The  very  next 
day  he  avowed  the  deed  publicly,  and  gloried  in  it> 
and  had  a  solemn  mass  performed  to  celebrate 
what  he  called  the  victory  over  the  Protestants^ 
and  had  medals  struck  in  commemoration  of  it. 

The  authors  of  the  massacre,  to  throw  the  more 
odium  on  the  Protestants,  and,  as  they  hoped,  to 
justify  themselves,  pretended  that  Coligny  had 
formed  a  plot  to  kill  the  king.    They  instituted  a 
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mock  trial  against  him  for  treason  :  they  sentenced 
him  to  be  hung  in  effigy :  they  commanded  every 
portrait  of  him  to  be  destroyed  and  trampled  on 
by  the  common  hangman.  His  property  was  con* 
fiscated^  his  house  at  Chatillon  levelled  with  the 
ground^  and  his  children  degraded  from  their  rank. 
To  give  more  colour  to  this  imaginary  plot,  they 
accused  two  innocent  men  as  being  accessory  to  it> 
and  caused  them  to  be  hung  on  the  same  gibbet> 
from  which  was  suspended  also  the  effigy  of  the 
admiral. 

Conde  and  the  king  of  Navarre  were  for  a  time 
kept  prisoners  in  the  Louvre.  Both  persuasions 
and  threats  were  resorted  to  to  make  them  renounce 
the  Protestant  principles ;  and  at  last  these  princes^ 
young,  without  friends  and  advisers,  and  over- 
come with  grief,  dismay,  and  horror  at  the  scenes 
which  were  passing  around  them,  yielded  to  the 
pressure  of  their  circumstances,  and  consented  to 
profess  themselves  catholics;  but  they  retracted 
this  profession  as  soon  as  they  had  regained  their 
liberty.  The  natural  consequence  of  these  shock- 
ing transactions  was,  that  Charles  and  Catherine 
were  universally  held  up  to  execration,  excepting, 
indeed,  in  the  courts  of  Madrid  and  Rome.  In 
the  latter  a  jubilee  w^as  proclaimed  by  Gregory 
XIII.  to  celebrate  what  he  termed  *'  the  triumph 
over  heresy." 

The  Hugonots,  who  were  at  first  paralysed  with 
horror,  soon  regained  their  activity  and  flew  to 
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airmsy  and  their  persecutors  found  that  instead  of 
eictirpating  heresy^  they  had  made  the  heretics 
desperate.  Rochelle  was  besieged  by  the  royal 
BTOxy,  but  was  defended  with  so  much  vigour  duiiug 
a  protraeted  siege^  that  the  duke  of  Anjou^  who 
commanded  the  assailants^  found  it  expedient  to 
negotiate.  A  treaty,  bearing  date  June  25^  1573, 
was  concluded  with  the  whole  of  the  Hugonot 
party. 

Before  this  siege  concluded,  the  duke  of  Anjou 
received  intelligence  that  he  was  elected  to  the 
crown  of  Poland.  The  duke  himself  was  little 
desirous  of  this  advancement.  He  regretted  leav- 
ing the  delights  and  enjoyments  of  France,  and 
delayed  as  long  as  he  could  to  set  out  for  Poland. 
But  Charles,  who  had  long  regarded  him  widi  a; 
jealous  eye,  as  being  his  mother's  and  the  people's 
favourite,  at  length  compelled  him  to  depart.  He 
himself  designed  to  have  aecompanied  him  to  the 
frontier  of  France,  but  was  seized  on  the  way  with 
a  fever  and  a  pain  in  the  heart,  and  was  unaUe  to 
continue  his  joum^.  The  queen-mother  proceeded 
to  Blamont  in  Lorraine,  and  her  last  words  to  the 
king  of  Poland  were,  **  Go,  my  son,  take  possession 
of  your  kingdom ;  your  stay  there  will  not  be  long." 
These  words  raised  a  suspicion  that  Charles's  ill- 
ness was  the  effect  of  poison,  which  his  mother  had. 
given  him.  His  illness  has,  however,  been  also' 
ajttributed  to  the  effects  of  over  exertion,  and  more 
particularly  to  his  fondness  for  blowing  the  French^ 
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horn,  whidli  he  imdiilged  in  to  a&  excess  whkh  in- 
jured his  lungs. 

On  the  departure  of  the  king  of  Poland,  the 
conBt  d'Alen^n,  Catherine's  youngest  son,  aspired 
to  the  post  of  lieutenant-general  of  the  royal  armies. 
But  Oiarles  refused  to  give  it  him,  and  bestowed  it 
on  the  duke  of  Lorraine.  Alenqon  was  a  wild  and 
capricious  young  man,  with  little  sense  or  judgmait. 
His  person  was  diminutive,  and  this,  as  he  was  na- 
turally vain,  mortified  him  extremely,  and  led  him 
perhaps  to  engage  the  more  eagerly  in  the  pursuits 
of  ambition.  He  has  been  described  as  of  great 
hastiness  both  in  forming  enterprises,  and  in  de-> 
serting  ih&ODL  almost  as  soon  as  they  were  formed.  - 
He  now  made  an  attempt  to  go  over  to  the  Hugo- 
nots;  but  Catherine,  having  gained  intelligence  of 
ins  purpose,  caused  him  and  the  king  of  Navarre 
to  be  put  under  arrest. 

The  king's  health  now  rapidly  declined,  and  he; 
was  visibly  hastening  to  the  grave.  He  had  never 
been  ^uite  himself  soice  the  day  of  St.  Bartholomew. 
His  compWion,  which  before  was  pale,  was  now. 
qlten  flushed;  his  eyes  acquired  an  unnatural  fierce- 
ness, his  nights  were  restless  and  disturbed,  and  his^ 
sjeep  unrefreshing.  As  his  disorder  increased,  every 
symptom  was  aggravated.  He  was  seldom  slill  for 
an  instant.  His  limbs  would  at  one  moment  be  dis- 
torted by  convulsive  twitches,  and  the  next  so  stiff 
that  he  could  not  bend  th^n;  and  the  Uood  would 
ooze  from  the  pores  of  his,  skin.     His  physicians. 
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unable  to  comprehend  his  disorder,  affirmed  that  it 
was  the  effect  of  poison,  or  of  sorcery.  Nor  was 
his  mind  less  agitated  than  his  bodily  frame.  The 
recollection  of  the  massacre  continually  haunted 
him,  and  he  was  frequently  overheard  bewailing 
his  crime  with  bitter  tears  and  groans.  Catherine, 
who  thought  more  of  securing  her  own  power,  than 
of  his  sufferings,  disturbed  his  dying  moments  by 
making  him  give  her  a  commission  of  regency  for 
the  interval,  which  must  ensue  between  his  death 
and  the  return  of  his  brother  the  king  of  Poland 
into  France. 

Charles  breathed  his  last,  May  30,  1574.  He 
was  in  the  24th  year  of  his  age,  and  had  reigned 
13  years. 

He  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the  emperor 
Maximilian  II.,  a  gentle-tempered  and  virtuous 
princess,  too  good  for  the  scenes  to  which  she  was 
brought.  By  her  he  had  one  daughter,  Elizabeth^ 
who  died  in  1578,  at  the  age  of  five. 

The  cardinal  of  Lorraine,  who  had  been  one  of 
the  most  active  contrivers  of  the  massacre  of  the 
Hugonots,  died  a  few  months  after  the  king,  in  a 
state  of  raging  madness. 

It  is  singular  that  during  this  unhappy  reign, 
which  on  the  part  of  the  court  was  one  continued 
scene  of  wrong  and  cruelty,  many  judicious  laws 
were  enacted,  many  wise  regulations  made  regard- 
ing the  police,  and  many  abuses  reformed  in  the 
administration  of  justice.    All  these  benefits  were 
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the  work  of  the  great  Michel  ril6pital.  Dismissed 
from  the  office  of  chancellor  by  the  queen,  when 
she  found  that  his  integrity  interfered  with  her  own 
schemes,  and  seeing  that  all  his  efforts  were  vain  to 
stem  the  torrent  of  political  corruption,  he  turned 
all  his  attention  to  improve  the  laws,  and  to  increase 
their  efficacy,  and  in  this  important  field  of  useful* 
ness  laboured  almost  without  intermission. 


CONVERSATION   ON   CHAPTER   XXIX. 

Richard,  How  much  the  remorse  and  sufferings 
of  Charles  disarm  one's  resentment.  I  protest  I 
quite  felt  compassion  for  him  at  last. 

Mrs.  Markham.  It  is  generally  agreed  that 
Charles  was  endowed  by  nature  with  many  va- 
luable qualities;  but  these  were  all  perverted  by 
a  bad  education.  He  had  a  good  capacity,  a  re- 
tentive memory,  and  was  a  ready  and  eloquent 
speaker. 

George*  But  his  education,  you  say,  was  neg- 
lected? 

Mrs.  M.  It  cannot  properly  be  said  to  have  been 
'Mgkcted.  His  misfortune  was  to  have  been  taught 
what  was  bad.  His  mother  trained  him  early  in  the 
Mt  of  dissimulation,  and  instructed  him  to  consider 
^t  as  the  main  principle  in  the  science  of  govern^ 
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ment.  The  marechal  de  Retz,  alsoi  an  Italian  of 
low  birth,  to  whom  the  care  of  his  education  w^as 
confided,  made  it  his  business  to  stifle  as  much  as 
possible  every  germ  of  goodness  in  his  young  mind, 
and  to  encourage  him  in  dissolute  habits.  He  taught 
him  to  be  a  profane  swearer,  but  he  could  not  suc- 
ceed in  the  attempt  to  make  him  a  drunkard.  He 
was  once  prevailed  on  to  drink  to  intoxication,  but 
he  was  so  much  ashamed  of  having  been  seen  in  that 
disgusting  condition,  that  he  could  never  be  induced 
to  commit  the  same  excess  again,  and  he  was  ever 
after  remarkably  abstemious  in  drinking,  and  also 
in  eating. 

Mary.  I  cannot  imagine  why  Catherine  should 
wish  that  her  son  should  be  made  wicked. 

Mrs.  M.  It  is  supposed  that  she  desired  to  see 
him  immersed  in  degrading  vices,  that  he  might  be 
the  less  inclined  to  interfere  with  her  politics. 

George.  How  I  wish  he  had  disappointed  her, 
and  grown  up  good  in  spite  of  her ! 

Mrs,  M.  Poor  Charles,  I  doubt  not,  would 
have  joined  you  in  that  wish,  for  his  vices  certainly 
brought  him  any  thing  rather  than  happiness.  He 
had  by  nature  an  ardent  and  vehement  character. 
Whatever  he  did,  he  did  with  violence.  When  he 
danced,  it  was  with  such  impetuosity  and  per- 
severance, that  the  ladies  of  the  court  dreaded  him 
for  a  partner.  When  he  hunted,  it  was  as  if  it  was 
a  matter  of  life  and  death.  He  loved  all  kinds  of 
hard  labour^  and  would  take  delight  in  working  at 
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a  blacksmith's  forge;  and  no  labourer  toiling  for 
his  bread  would  work  harder  than  he  would  do 
for  his  amusement.  His  bodily  strength  was  pro- 
digious^ and  it  seemed  as  if  violent  exercise  alone 
could  allay  the  constant  restlessness  of  his  mind. 
He  was  an  excellent  gunsmith;  but  the  art  he 
most  excelled  in  was  that  of  making  false  money ; 
and  he  would  often  vaunt  of  his  dexterity  in  pass* 
ing  it 

Mary.  Don't  you  think  he  must  have  been  half 
mad? 

Mrs,  M.  His  temper  was  very  irritable^  and  he  is 
supposed  to  have  increased  that  evil  by  not  allowing 
himself  proper  sleep.  When  a  boy,  he  loved  cruel 
sports,  a  taste  which  he  did  not  leave  off  in  man-- 
hood.  He  was  extremely  fond  of  practical  and  tor- 
malting  jokes  ;  but  whether  all  this  could  entide  him 
to  the  excuse  of  madness  I  cannot  pretend  to  say. 

Mary.    Do  you  recollect  any  of  his  jokes  ? 

Mrs,  M.  One  of  them  was  as  follows.  On  some 
great  occasion,  when  he  gave  a  splendid  entertain- 
ment at  the  Louvre,  he  introduced  into. the  assembly 
ten  of  the  most  notorious  pickpockets  in  Paris,  and 
gave  them  full  licence  to  practise  their  nefiarious 
art  upon  the  company.  Of  this  liberty,  you  may 
be  assured,  they  fully  availed  themsdves,  whilst  the 
king  amused  himself  with  watching  their  proceed- 
ings. When  the  entertainment  was  over,  he  made 
them  show  him  their  gains,  wliich,  it  is  said,  were 
prodigious. 
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George,     Did  he  go  shares  with  them  ? 

Mrs,  M.  Not  quite  so  bad  as  that.  It  does  not 
appear  that  covetousness  was  one  of  Charles's  faults* 
He  suffered  the  thieves  to  depart  with  their  plunder, 
but  threatened  to  have  them  all  hanged^  if  they  ever 
stole  again. 

Mary,  Do  you  know,  mamma,  what  sort  of 
looking  man  he  was  ? 

George.  According  to  Richard*8  rule,  he  ought 
not  to  have  been  very  handsome. 

Mrs.  M.  He  was  a  tall  large  man,  and  tolerably 
well  made,  but  spoiled  his  appearance  by  a  habit  of 
stooping,  and  by  an  awkward  way  of  holding  his 
bead  on  one  side.  He  had  rather  handsome  eyes, 
and  aquiline  nose.  His  complexion  was  fair  and 
pale,  and  his  countenance  haggard  and  unpleasing. 

Richard.  I  think  my  rule  will  hold  good  in  this 
instance  at  least. 

Mrs,  M.  The  best  trait  in  Charles's  character 
was  his  fondness  for  his  old  nurse.  He  protected 
her  notwithstanding  her  being  a  Protestant,  during 
the  massacre.  He  always  retained  her  near  his 
person,  and  she  attended  him  in  his  last  moments, 
and  witnessed  the  struggles  of  his  remorse. 

George.  If  his  wicked  mother  had  witnessed 
them  also,  it  might  perhaps  have  done  her  some 
good. 

Mrs.  M,  I  have  met  with  an  account  of 
Charles's  sufferings  in  his  last  illness,  which  ap- 
pears to  me  very  touching  and  impressive.     I  will 
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give  you  a  short  extract  from  it.  "As  his  old 
nurse  was  watching  him,  she,  being  weary,  sat  down 
on  a  chest  by  the  bed-side  and  began  to  doze.  Pre- 
sently she  was  awakened  by  hearing  the  king  be- 
moaning himself  with  teai*s  and  groans.  She  ap- 
proached the  bed  very  gently  and  opened  the  cur- 
tains. The  king  then  said  with  a  heavy  groan: 
*jih  ma  mie !  ma  nourrice!  what  blood,  what 
murders !  Ah,  I  have  followed  a  wicked  counsel ! 
O !  my  God,  forgive  me,  have  mercy  upon  me  if 
thou  wilt !' "  After  a  few  more  bitter  lamentations^ 
the  nurse  gave  him  a  dry  handkerchief,  his  own 
being  steeped  with  tears,  and  closing  the  curtains 
left  him  to  repose. 

George.  What  a  comfort  it  must  have  been  to 
Charles  in  his  agonies,  that  he  had  saved  his  old 
nurse's  life ! 

Mrs.  M.  He  also  saved  another  Hugonot  who 
was  his  surgeon. 

Richard.  Do  the  French  still  consider  the 
massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  as  a  triumph  over 
heresy  ? 

Mrs.  M.  When  the  delirium  of  party  fury  sub- 
sided, they  could  not  but  learn  to  view  it  in  its  true 
light,  and  all  writers  now  join  in  condemning  it. 
Margaret  of  Valois,  the  king  of  Navarre's  young 
bride,  has  given  us,  in  the  memoirs  of  her  life,  a 
description  of  the  horrors  which  she  herself  was  a 
witness  to,  during  that  memorable  night  of  the 
24th  of  August. 
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;    Richard.    I  should  like  to  read  it. 

Mrs.  M.    The  language  is  rathar  difficulty  but  I 
will  translate  some  passages  for  you*      Margaret 
was  not  admitted  into  the  seeret.of  the  projected 
massacre^  for  fear  she  should  betray  it  to  her  hus- 
band.    She  says^ "  Nobody  said  any  thing  to  me 
till  the  evening,  when  being  in  the  queen's  chamber, 
seated  on  a  chest  near  my  sister  of  Lorraine,  who  I 
saw  was  very  sad,  the  queen  my  mother  perceived 
me^  and  told  me  to  go  to  bed.    As  I  made  my  re- 
verence>  my  sister  took  me  in  her  arms,  and  UAA 
me  not  to  go.     This  frightened  me  extremely. 
The  queen  called  to  my  sister^  and  rebuked  her 
very  severely,  forbidding  her  to  tell  me  anything. 
My  sister  replied  that  there  was  no  reason  why  I 
should  be  sacrificed,  and  that  if  the   Hu^nots 
discovered   anything,  they   would,  without  doubt, 
revenge  themselves  on  me.     The  queen  replied 
that,  if  it  was  God's  will,  no  harm  would  happen  to 
me;  but  let  it  be  as  it  might,  I  must  go,  to  avoid 
exciting  any  suspicion.     1  saw  that  the  queen  and 
my  sister  differed,  but  I  could  not  hear  their  words. 
The  queen  then  ordered  me  still  more  rudely  to  go 
to  bed,  and  my  sister,  bathed  in  teara^  wished  me 
good  night>  without  daring  to  say  another  word, 
and  1   went,  all  agitated  and  trenotbUng,  without 
being  able  to  imagine  what  1  had  to  fear." 

George*  WeU!  this  is  the  most  cold-Uooded 
deed  of  aU  I  1  think  that  Catherine  de  Medids  gets 
wickeder  and  wickeder  the  more  oi^e  kfiail[s  of  her ! 
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Mrs,  M.  The  rest  of  Margaret*s  $tory  is  too 
long  to  give  you  in  her  own  words.  1  must^  there- 
fore, abridge  it.  She  was  disturbed  all  night  by 
the  presence  of  some  Hugonot  gentlemen  who  came 
to  confer  with  her  husband.  At  last,  at  day-break, 
he  and  they  departed,  and  she  then  hoped  to  be 
able  to  get  some  sleep,  but  was  suddenly  roused 
by  a  violent  noise  at  her  chamber-door.  The  door 
being  opened  by  her  nurse  who  lay  in  her  apart- 
ment, a  man  streaming  with  blood  rushed  in  pur- 
sued by  four  archers.  This  man  darted  towards 
the  bed,  and  clung  to  her  for  protecticn,  while  she 
did  not  know  whether  she  herself  or  the  wounded 
man  was  the  victim  they  sought  Her  shrieks 
brought  M .  Nanci,  the  captain  of  the  guard.  He 
sent  away  the  archers,  and  allowed  Margaret  to 
conceal  the  fugitive  in  an  inner  apartment,  where 
he  lay  concealed  till  he  was  cured  of  his  wounds. 
Margaret,  after  changing  her  night-dress,  which 
was  all  smeared  with  blood,  hurried  with  trembling 
steps  to  her  sister's  chamber.  In  one  of  the  pas- 
sages she  encountered  another  poor  fugitive,  whose 
pursuers  overtook  him,  and  slew  him  with  their 
halberds,  so  close  to  her  that  she  expected  to  have 
•been  wounded  herself,  and  would  have  &inted,  if 
Nanci  had  not  supported  her. 

Mary.  I  am  only  surprised  she  did  not  die  of 
fright ! 

BiAmrd.  Pray,  mamma,  do  you  know  which 
-was  reckoned  the  best  general,  th^  prince  of  Condi, 
w  the  admiral  Ooligny  ? 
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Mrs.  M,  I  cannot  pretend  to  say  which  was 
the  best  general^  but  I  do  not  hesitate  in  saying* 
which  was  the  best  man*  Conde's  private  cha- 
racter was  very  defective,  and  his  public  conduct 
was  much  actuated  by  personal  resentments^  and 
selfish  ambition.  Coligny>  on  the  other  hand>  was 
a  man  of  the  purest  life^  and  of  strict  religious 
principle.  He  had  an  extraordinary  enlargement 
of  mind,  and  in  happier  times  niight  have  been  the 
pride  and  glory  of  France.  Excepting  the  unjust 
charge  of  his  conniving  at  the  murder  of  the  duke 
of  Guise,  his  heresy  was  the  only  crime  which  his 
enemies  could  ever  find  to  accuse  him  of. 

Mary.  And  that  is  no  crime  in  the  eyes  of  us 
English  people. 

Mrs.  M.  Nor  is  it  now  in  the  eyes  of  his  own 
countrymen,  who  do  ample  justice  to  his  memory. 
The  house  in  which  he  was  assassinated  is  still 
standing  in  the  Rue  Bethisi.  It  is  an  inn,  and  the 
room  in  which  he  died  is  still  shown. 

Mary,  It  seems  very  strange  to  call  him  an 
admiral,  while  all  the  while  he  was  a  general. 

Mrs.  M.  In  old  times  the  offices  of  general  and 
admiral  were  often  held  by  the  same  person.  The 
post  of  admiral  of  France  was  conferred  by  Henry  II. 
on  Coligny,  as  a  reward  for  his  bravery  in  the  wars 
with  Spain*  Even  during  the  tumult  of  the  civil 
wars,  he  also  sometimes  acted  as  admiral^  and 
earnestly  laboured  to  extend  commerce  and  im* 
prove  navigation;  but  the  times  were  very  un- 
favourable to  his  endeavours.    Coligny  first  at- 
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tempted  to  establish  a  French  settlement  in  America. 
He  fitted  out  an  expedition  in  1562^  to  take  pos- 
session of  Florida,  which  he  hoped  might  be  made 
a  place  of  refuge  for  the  persecuted  Hugonots. 
Mary.     And  was  it  so  ? 

Mrs.  M.  The  first  settlers  were  entirely  destroyed 
by  the  Spaniards.  At  this  time  the  French  navy 
was  behind  that  of  all  the  other  nations  in  Europe, 
and  could  do  but  little  for  the  support  or  protection 
of  distant  colonies.  One  cause  of  this  naval  in- 
feriority is  to  be  found  in  the  constant  wars  which 
the  French  waged  on  the  continent.  Another 
cause  was,  perhaps,  the  scarcity  of  good  harbours. 
Nature,  very  profuse  to  them  in  most  other  things, 
has  been  sparing  in  that  respect. 

Richard.  I  thought  there  were  some  very  fine 
harbours  in  France. 

Mrs.  M.  So  there  are  now,  but  most  of  them 
are  the  work  of  art,  and  have  been  the  work  of 
after  times.  Several  early  but  ineffectual  attempts 
had  been  made  to  procure  a  marine.  Francis  I., 
who  loved  to  do  every  thing  on  a  magnificent  scale, 
had  the  largest  ship  built  that  ever  had  been  seen 
m  France.  She  was  two  thousand  tons  burthen, 
and  was  called  ha  Grande  Frangaise. 

George.  I  dare  say  she  was  built  in  imitation  of 
the  old  English  ship  The  Great  Harry. 

Mrs.  M.  Very  probably.  She  had  on  board  a 
^vind-mill,  and  a  tennis-court,  and  her  cables  were 
of  the  thickness  of  a  man's  leg.     She  was  built  for 
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the  purpose  of  some  great  enterprise^  but  made 
oaXy  one  voyage,  and  that  a  very  short  one.  She 
was  launched  at  Havre,  and  could  get  no  further 
than  the  end  of  the  pier,  where  she  stuck  fast. 
From  her  enormous  bulk  she  could  not  be  got  off, 
and  was  obliged  to  be  broken  up. 

George.  You  have  several  times  spoken  of  gal- 
leys.    What  sort  of  vcraels  are  they  ? 

Mrs,  Af.  They  are  decked  vessels,  with  a  great 
number  of  oars.  To  row  these  vessels  is  irery 
laborious  work,  and  is  commonly  made  a  punish- 
ment for  criminals,  who  instead  of  being  sent  to  the 
hulks  as  with  us,  are  condemned  to  work  for  a  term 
(rfyears,  or  sometimes  for  Ufe,  on  board  these  galleys. 

Mary,  Don't  they  sometimes  jump  overboard 
and  swim  away  ? 

Mrs,  M,  They  are  chained  to  their  bendies,  so 
that  they  cannot  escaepe. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

HENRY   III. 
[Yeara  afler  Christ,  1374—1589.] 


Henry  was  at  Cracow,  in  Poland,  when  the 
snrs  of  lus  brother's  death  reached  him.  Instead 
of  notifying  the  event  to  the  senate,  that  measures 
nught  be  taken  for  the  goTermnent  of  Poland 
during  his  absence,  he  was  so  impatieat  of  the 
smallest  delay,  that  he  fled  secretly  in  the  nig^, 
and  never  stopped  till  he  had  passed  the  confines 
G  -l 
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of  the  kingdom.  Here  he  was  overtaken  by  some 
of  the  Polish  nobles^  who  entreated  him  to  return, 
which  he  promised  to  do  as  soon  as  he  had  settled 
the  affairs  of  France.  Henry  lingered  by  the  way 
in  Germany  and  Italy,  as  if  to  enjoy  the  delights 
of  freedom,  before  he  was  again  fettered  by  tbe 
restraints  of  a  throne.  He  arrived  at  Lyons  early 
in  September,  where  his  mother  met  him,  and  re- 
signed the  regency. 

Henry  had  in  his  early  years  displayed  some 
degree  of  manliness;   but  every  flattering  appear- 
ance of  character  soon  vanished  ;  and  now,  although 
in  his  twenty-third  year,  he  was  more  like  a  way- 
ward boy  than  a  man.     He  took  little  or  no  share 
in  the  administration   of  affairs,  which  he   aban- 
doned to  his  mother  and  his  favourites.     He  lived 
shut  up  in  his  palace,  occupied  in  devising  new 
fashions  in  dress,  and  diverting  himself  with  mon- 
keys  and  lap-dogs,   and  in   every  frivolous    and 
childish  amusement.    The  queen  encouraged  rather 
than  checked  these  follies,  because  they  left  her  the 
more  at  liberty  to  gratify  her  own  inordinate  love 
of  dominion. 

The  Poles,  finding  that  Henry  had  no  intention 
to  return,  elected  another  king,  and  Henry  and  his 
late  subjects  soon  thought  no  more  of  one  another. 

The  king  had  long  been  deeply  enamoured  of 
the  princess  of  Conde:  indeed  it  is  said  to  have 
been  his  passion  for  her  that  had  made  him  so  un- 
willing to  accept  the  crown  of  Poland.     He  now 
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determined  to  make  her  his  wife,  presuming  that 
as  the  prince  of  Cond^  had  returned  to  the  pro- 
fession of  the  protestant  faith,  a  divorce  might 
easily  be  obtained  between  him  and  the  princess. 
But  while  this  affair  was  in  agitation,  the  princess 
died  suddenly ;  and  Catherine  has  been  suspected 
of  poisoning  her,  as  being  the  easiest  way  of  getting 
her  son  out  of  what  she  considered  a  foolish  scrape* 
What  truth  there  was  in  this  suspicion,  I  cannot 
pretend  to  say.  The  king,  during  three  days, 
abandoned  himself  to  the  most  frantic  excesses  of 
grief.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  having  exhausted 
his  sorrow,  he  resumed  his  usual  occupations :  but 
for  some  time  after,  he  wore,  as  a  token  of  his 
regard  for  the  princess,  little  death's  heads  instead 
of  the  silver  tags  which  were  then  much  worn  in 
the  dresses  of  gentlemen. 

The  duke  of  Alenqon,  and  the  king  of  Navarre, 
who  had  been  detained  by  Catherine  in  a  sort  of 
custody,  made  their  escape,  the  one  in  September, 
1575,  and  the  other  in  the  February  following,  and 
joined  the  Hugonots.  A  treaty  with  the  Hugonots 
was  concluded  soon  after,  but  on  terms  which  were 
considered  by  the  catholics  as  being  much  too  fa- 
vourable to  the  protestants.  Many  of  the  catholics, 
therefore,  believing  their  church  to  be  in  danger, 
formed  themselves  into  a  league  for  the  defence  of 
their  religion. 

The  chief  promoter  of  this  league  was  the  duke 
of  Guise,  a  man  every  way  fitted  to  be  the  head  of 
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a  party.  He  possessed,  in  an  eminent  degree^  the 
qualities  which  had  been  so  conspicuous  in  his 
father  and  uncle.  Like  his  father,  he  was  the  idol 
of  the  populace.  He  had  brilliant  talents,  was  ge- 
nerous to  profusion,  insinuating  and  engaging  in 
his  address,  and  had  a  towering  ambition,  which 
neither  principle  nor  honour  could  restrain.  HTe 
had  been  wounded  in  the  cheek  in  an  engagement 
with  the  Hugonots,  and  this  accident  acquired  for 
hhn  the  same  surname  of  le  balafirey  or  the  scarred, 
which  his  father  had  borne  before  him.  The  king 
was  induced  to  declare  himself  the  head  of  the 
league,  although  the  principles  of  the  party  were  in 
reality  subversive  of  the  royal  authority.  But  this 
Henry  did  not  discover  until  he  was  brought  to  the 
brink  of  ruin. 

The  flames  of  the  civil  war  again  broke  forth, 
and  again  died  away.  But,  even  when  it  was 
called  peace,  private  animosities  raged  in  an  un- 
exampled degree.  The  social  ties  seemed  broken ; 
and  the  true  reason  why  so  much  violence  was 
manifested  during  the  period  of  the  wars  of  religion 
was,  that  religion  was  often  little  else  than  the  pre- 
text of  men  whose  minds  were  almost  wholly  guided 
and  absorbed  by  the  irreligious  spirit  of  revenge, 
and  the  unprincipled  pursuit  of  ambition. 

The  duke  of  Alen9on,  who  had  neither  honesty 
nor  consistency,  abandoned  the  king  of  Navarre, 
and,  reconciling  himself  to  his  brother,  had  the 
dukedom  of  Anjou  conferred  on  hinu     In  1578  he 
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engaged  in  a  treaty  with  the  Flemings^  to  assist 
their  efforts  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  Spain^  a  yoke 
which  the  tyranny  of  Philip  II.  now  made  more 
than  ever  intolerable.  Anjou  had  the  title  given 
him  of  Protector  of  the  Belgic  Liberties,  and  en- 
tered the  Netherlands  with  a  considerable  force. 
But  his  desire  to  make  himself  king  at  last  betray- 
ing itself,  the  Flemings  became  distrustful  of  him, 
and  he  found  himself  obliged  to  return  to  France. 
He  long  indulged  the  hope  of  marrying  Elizabeth^ 
queen  of  England ;  but  all  his  hopes  of  aggrandize- 
ment miscarried,  and  he  died,  humiliated  and  de- 
jected. May  I,  1584. 

The  death  of  the  duke  of  Anjou  made  a  great 
change  in  affairs.  The  king,  who  had  now  been 
married  some  years^  had  no  children,  and  the  king 
of  Navarre  was  thus  the  presumptive  heir  of  the 
throne.  The  character  of  this  great  prince  began 
to  display  itself.  His  superior  talents  and  noble 
nature  had  long  been  obscured  by  his  adverse  cir- 
cumstances. But  the  prospect  of  his  successioii, 
while  it  animated  the  spirits  of  the  Hugonots,  filled 
the  catholics  with  a  corresponding  dread.  They 
joined  heartily  in  any  scheme  to  exclude  him,  and^ 
under  the  plea  that  his  claims  were  forfeited  by  his 
religion,  they  chose  to  consider  his  uncle,  the  old 
cardinal  of  Bourbon,  as  the  immediate  heir  of  the 
erown  of  France.  The  duke  of  Guise  was  the 
chief  supporter  of  this  choice,  hoping  that,  as  the 
cardinal  was  weak  in  intellect,  and  now  infirm  from 
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age,  he  would  (should  he  come  to  the  crown)  be 
but  the  shadow  of  a  king,  and  that  he  himself 
should  govern  in  his  name.  The  king,  however, 
would  never  consent  to  set  aside  the  claims  of  the 
king  of  Navarre.  He  sent  pressing  invitations  to 
him,  in  his  own  and  his  mother's  name,  to  come  to 
court;  but  the  king  of  Navarre  would  not  trust 
himself  in  their  hands. 

On  the  31st  of  December,  1584,  was  concluded 
a  treaty  called  the  treaty  of  Joinville,  between  the 
party  of  the  duke  of  Guise,  and  Philip  II.  of  Spain, 
who  took  the  title  of  Prptector  of  the  League.  In 
the  following  year  the  war  recommenced  with  the 
protestants.  This  war  has  been  called  the  War  of 
the  three  Henrys  :  that  is,  Henry  III. ;  the  king  of 
Navarre ;  and  the  duke  of  Guise. 

In  1587  the  king  of  Navarre  gained  a  signal 
victory  over  the  royal  army  at  Coutras ;  but  this 
victory  he  failed  to  improve  as  he  ought.  A  con- 
siderable army  of  Germans  entered  France  for  the 
purpose  of  supporting  the  Hugonots,  and  pene- 
trated into  the  centre  of  the  kingdom;  but  was 
finally  routed,  and  almost  exterminated,  by  the 
duke  of  Guise. 

In  1588  the  Hugonots  sustained  a  great  loss  in 
the  death  of  the  prince  of  Conde.  This  prince  of 
Conde  was  a  man  of  great  abilities,  of  the  most 
strict  and  sincere  integrity,  and  no  way  inferior  to 
his  cousin  the  king  of  Navarre  in  bravery  and 
generosity  of  character.      He   was    a  protestant. 
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from  the  purest  principles  of  religion^  and  scorned 
every  selfish  and  unworthy  motive.  This  great 
man  was  poisoned  by  his  own  servants.  His  wife, 
Charlotte  de  Trimouille^  was  detained  many  years 
in  prison  on  suspicion  of  having  been  the  instigator 
of  the  crime.  She  had  one  son,  who  was  bom  a 
few  months  after  the  death  of  his  father. 

During  these  transactions,  the  king,  jealous  of 
the  League,  which  daily  treated  him  with  increased 
insolence  and  tyranny,  knew  not,  and  had  not 
firmness  to  determine  consistently,  which  way  to 
turn  himself.  Too  weak  to  cope  either  with  the 
king  of  Navarre  or  the  duke  of  Guise,  he  acted 
an  insincere  part  towards  both,  sometimes  treating 
openly  with  the  one  at  the  very  moment  that  he 
was  treating  secretly  with  the  other.  Catherine 
also,  as  was  her  custom,  acted  perfidiously.  She 
had  formed  a  design,  in  defiance  of  the  law,  to 
advance  the  children  of  her  favourite  daughter, 
the  duchess  of  Lorraine,  to  the  succession  to  the 
crown.  She  affected  to  keep  good  friends  with 
the  king  of  Navarre,  while  she  secretly  courted  the 
duke  of  Guise,  in  the  hope  of  engaging  him  to 
&vour  her  schemes.  But  Guise  had  still  nearer 
interests  of  his  own  to  serve,  and  aimed  at  pro- 
curing for  himself,  if  not  the  crown  itself  yet  at 
least  the  exercise  of  all  its  power.  He,  however, 
with  a  dissimulation  equal  to  Catherine's,  affected 
to  lend  a  willing  ear  to  her  schemes,  while  he  care- 
fully concealed  his  own. 

G  5 
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The  king  became  at  length  the  general  object  of 
at  once  an  extreme  distrust  and  contempt      The 
people^  the  Parisians  more  especially,  could,  not 
help  making  disparaging  comparisons  between  him 
and   the    duke    of   Guise,   whom    they  idolized. 
Guise,  by  means  of  his  agents,  fomented  the  pub- 
lie  disaiFection,  and  several  plots  were  formed  to 
dethrone  the  king,  and  confine  him  in  a  monastery. 
One  of  the  most  active  promoters  of  these  plots  was 
the  duchess  de  Montpensier,  Guise's  sister,  who,  to 
revenge  herself  for  some  remarks  which  Henry  had 
made  on  her  want  of  personal  beauty,  took  every 
means  of  turning  him  into  ridicule,  and  lowering 
his  authority. 

These  designs  against  the  king  becoming  daily 
more  formidable,  Henry  in  terror  sent  orders  to 
the  duke  of  Guise  to  abstain  from  coming  to  Paris. 
But  Guise,  his  plots  being  ripe,  came  in  defiance 
ofhino.  He  entered  the  city.  May  9,  1588.  He 
was  received  with  acclamations  of  triumphant  joy 
by  the  populace,  and  welcomed  with  apparent  cor- 
diality by  Catherine,  who  undertook  to  mediate 
between  him  and  the  king.  Henry  was  at  length 
prevailed  on  to  admit  him  into  his  presence.  The 
duke,  while  he  was  with  the  king,  kept  his  hand 
on  his  sword,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  think 
that  Henry  had  intended  to  order  his  guards  to 
£all  ou  him  during  the  interview.  But  he  was 
for  the  present  sujBTered  to  reture  unharmed,  after 
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having  been  loaded  by  the  king  with  reproaches^  to 
which  he  replied  with  apparent  submission. 

After  another  day  had  passed^  the  king  caused 
a  body  of  four  thousand  Swiss  soldiers  to  be 
brought  into  the  city,  with  orders  to  post  them- 
selves in  the  squares  and  principal  places.  But 
the  citizens,  instigated  by  Guise  and  his  party, 
assembled  in  prodigious  numbers,  and  overpower- 
ing the  soldiers,  proceeded  to  erect  barricades,  and 
to  stretch  chains  across  the  streets,  by  way  of  pro- 
tecting themselves  against  any  attack  from  the 
king.  These  barricades  were  by  degrees  carried 
farther  and  farther,  till  they  were  advanced  within 
a  few  steps  of  the  Louvre.  The  shops  were  shut, 
the  alarm  bells  were  rung,  and  tlie  town,  from  one 
end  of  it  to  the  other,  was  in  the  greatest  tumult. 
The  king  himself  was  every  instant  in  expectation 
of  being  attacked  in  his  palace.  The  marechals 
Biron  and  d'Aumont,  who  ventured  to  harangue 
the  mob,  were  fired  at,  and  obliged  to  retire.  The 
duke  de  Guise,  who  had  till  now  remained  in  his 
house,  a  passive  spectator  of  the  commotion,  ap- 
peared at  this  crisis  in  the  streets  on  horseback 
unarmed,  and  with  only  a  truncheon  in  his  hand. 
His  voice  and  presence  instantly  calmed  the  mob. 
He  forbade  the  people  to  commit  any  violence,  and 
at  the  same  time  he  ordered  the  barricades  to  be 
kept  up,  and  the  king  to  be  vigilantly  observed. 
Catherine  endeavoured  to  restore  tranquillity  by 
negotiating.     The  mob,  in  the  mean  time,  hourly 
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increased.      The  king^   during  the  nighty   found 
means  to  escape  from  the  gardens  at  the  back  of 
the  palace,  and  mounting  a  horse,  took  the  road  to 
Chartres,  leaving  Guise  almost  entire  master  of  the 
capital.     Catherine  remained  behind,  and  continued 
her  negotiations,  and  at  last  procured  an  apparent 
reconciliation.    The  terms  of  reconciliation  included 
a  promise  from  the  king  to  call  an  assembly  of  the 
states-general.     It  was  the  object  of  the  duke  of 
Guise  to  procure  from  this  assembly,  which  met  at 
Blois  in  the  month  of  October  following,  a  ratifica- 
tion of  the  king's  other  concessions,  and  he  spared 
no  pain  to  secure  i  ts  members  in  his  own  interests. 
Henry,  under  these   circumstances,  determined 
to  rid  himself  of  his  ambitious  subject  by  resorting 
to  the  detestable  act  of  assassination.     In  the  dead 
of  the  night  of  the  22nd  of  December  he  himself 
introduced  nine   of  his  body  guards  into  secret 
hiding-places,  which  he  had  had  constructed  in  the 
passage  leading  to  his  own  chamber,  in  the  castle  of 
Blois;  and,  arming  them  witli  poniards,  he  bade 
them  lie  in  wait  for  their  victim.     A  public  council 
had  been  appointed  to  be  held  in  the  castle  at  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  23rd,  and  Guise  had 
been  summoned  to  attend  it.     The  king's  designs 
were  known  to  so  many  persons,  that  the  duke  had 
that  morning  received  no  fewer  than  nine  billets  en- 
treating him  not  to  attend  ;  but  he  disregarded  these 
friendly  warnings,  and  looked  on  them  as  a  con- 
trivance of  Henry's  to  intimidate  him,  and  to  induce 
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him  to  leave  Blois,  where  he  knew  that  his  presence 
was  no  longer  desired. 

At  the  appointed  hour^  Guise,  with  his  brother 
the  cardinal  of  Guise,  entered  the  council-room. 
The  duke  presently  received  a  message  to  attend 
the  king  in  his  private  chamber.  By  nature  in- 
trepid, he  obeyed  the  summons  without  fear ;  but 
when  he  approached  the  door  of  the  royal  apart- 
ment, he  was  suddenly  beset  by  the  assassins,  and, 
after  a  desperate  but  short  resistance,  fell  covered 
with  wounds.  Henry,  from  the  scene  of  death, 
went  to  his  mother's  apartment,  and  said  exultingly, 
"  Now,  madam,  I  am  a  king."  She  neither  blamed 
nor  approved  the  deed,  but  coldly  replied,  "  We 
shall  see  what  will  come  of  it."  She  urged  him, 
however,  to  take  instant  measures  to  secure  Paris, 
while  yet  in  consternation  at  the  first  intelligence  of 
this  bloody  transaction,  and  for  checking  the  com- 
motions which  might  be  expected  to  arise  through- 
out the  kingdom.  Catherine  was  at  this  time  ill, 
and  indeed  on  the  very  brink  of  eternity.  This 
miserable  woman  had  no  comfort  in  looking  forward 
to  what  was  to  her  a  dreadful  futurity.  She  saw 
the  futility  also  of  all  her  worldly  schemes,  and  the 
ruin  and  misery  which  they  had  brought,  and  which 
they  were  still  bringing  upon  her  race.  The  mental 
agitations  which  these  reflections  excited  in  her  is 
commonly  supposed  to  have  hastened  her  end. 

The  murder  of  the  duke  of  Guise  entangled 
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Henry,  as  is  commonly  the  case,  in  other  crimes. 
At  the  moment  when  Guise  was  assassinated  his 
brother  the  cardinal  was  arrested.  On  the  follow- 
ing day,  it  being  thought  dangerous  that  he  should 
survive,  he  too  was  sent  for  under  pretence  of 
speaking  to  the  king,  and  was  despatched  by  four 
soldiers,  in  one  of  the  galleries  of  the  castle.  That 
night,  the  two  bodies  were  let  down  by  ropes  from 
the  windows  into  a  court,  where  they  were  burnt  to 
ashes,  in  order  to  prevent  any  remains  of  them  from 
being  preserved.  , 

No  sooner  was  the  death  of  Guise  known  in 
Paris,  than  the  people  became  almost  frantic,  and 
their  grief  and  indignation  knew  no  bounds.  The 
doctors  of  the  Sorbonne,  whose  decrees  were  con- 
sidered as  being  almost  as  binding  as  laws,  pro- 
nounced Henry  of  Valois  to  have  forfeited  his 
crown,  and  absolved  his  subjects  from  their  oath 
of  allegiance.  The  whole  country  was  in  a  state 
of  alarm  and  commotion.  Whole  provinces,  and 
nearly  all  the  chief  cities,  revolted;  and  Henry, 
instead  of  "  finding  himself  a  king,"  saw  himself 
on  the  point  of  losing  his  crown.  Utterly  incapable 
of  effecting  any  thing  for  himself,  he  now  again 
turned  his  eyes  to  the  king  of  Navarre,  and  be- 
sought him  to  come  to  him,  and  to  have  compassion 
on  his  distressed  condition.  It  was  with  some  dif- 
ficulty, arising  partly  from  his  abhorrence  of  the 
king's  crimes,  and  partly  from   suspicions  of  his 
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sincerity,  that  this  prince  could  bring  himself  to 
pay  attention  to  his  entreaties.  However,  for  this 
once,  he  suspected  him  wrongfully.  The  king  had 
DOW  no  intention  to  injure  the  only  man  who  could 
assist  him  in  his  present  abject  condition.  The 
two  Henrys  met  April  30,  1589,  in  the  park  of  the 
castle  of  Plessis  les  Toiirs,  and  a  reconciliation  took 
place,  which  appears  to  have  inspired  the  king  with 
some  degree  of  courage  and  energy.  He  called  to- 
gether all  the  troops  who  still  adhered  to  him,  ^nd 
uniting  his  forces  with  those  of  the  king  of  Navarre, 
assembled  an  army  of  38,000  men.  With  this 
army  the  two  kings  appeared  before  Paris  in  the 
end  of  July. 

The  alarm  of  the  Parisians  was  excessive.  They 
had  not  expected,  and  were  totally  unprepared  for 
A  siege.  The  duke  de  Mayenne,  the  surviving 
broiher  of  the  duke  of  Guise,  who  since  his  brother's 
death  had  been  appointed  head  of  the  League, 
came  to  the  relief  of  the  capital  with  all  the  troops 
he  could  muster.  But  these  were  very  inadequate 
to  its  defence,  and  Mayenne  meditated  the  de- 
sperate resolution  of  putting  himself  at  the  head  of 
four  thousand  of  his  best  men,  and  either  cutting 
his  way  through  the  besiegers,  or  perishing  glo- 
riously in  the  attempt.  The  fate  of  Paris  had  ar- 
rived at  this  awful  crisis,  when  an  unexpected  event 
averted  the  destruction  which  seemed  impending, 
and  made  an  entire  revolution  in  the  affairs  of  the 
kingdom. 
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On  the  Ist  of  August,  1589,  a  monk   named 
James  Clement,   under   pretence    of    having   im- 
portant communications  to  make  to  the  king,  ob- 
tained admittance  into  his  chamber  while  he  was 
dressing,  and,  presenting  to  him  a  paper  for  his 
perusal,  almost  immediately  afterwards  stabbed  him 
in  the  body  with  a  knife  which  he  had  concealed 
in  his  sleeve.     Henry  wrenched  the  knife  from  the 
wound,  and  struck  the  assassin  with  it  in  the  face. 
The  attendants  rushing  forwards,  soon  despatched 
him  with  their  swords,  and  thus  all  clue  was  lost  to 
the  motives  which  instigated  him ;  and  it  was  never 
known  whether  the  deed  had  proceeded  from  his 
own  malignant  and  fanatical  disposition,  or  was 
perpetrated  at  the  suggestion  of  others.     Suspicion 
therefore  had  an  ample  range,  and  glanced  by  turns 
at  the  king  of  Spain,  the  duchess  of  Montpensier, 
and  at  all  the  principal  supporters  of  the  League. 

The  king's  wound  did  not,  at  first,  appear  to  be 
mortal ;  but,  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  his  sur- 
geons pronounced,  on  re-examination,  that  he  had 
not  long  to  live.  He  sent  for  the  king  of  Navarre, 
embraced  him  cordially,  declared  him  his  succes- 
sor, and  conjured  him  to  renounce  the  reformed 
religion.  He  then  confessed  himself  with  much 
apparent  devotion,  and  expired,  August  the  2d. 
He  was  in  the  38th  year  of  his  age,  and  had  reigned 
fifteen  years.  He  left  no  children  by  his  queen, 
Louisa  of  Vaudemont,  and  in  him  the  house  of 
Valois  became  extinct. 
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The  family  of  Valois  sat  on  the  throne  of  France 
261  years.  Of  the  thirteen  monarchs  of  this  race, 
it  must  be  said  that  they  were,  for  the  most  part, 
brave,  magniOcent,  and  lovers  of  the  fine  arts. 
They  found  the  kingdom  overrun  by  foreign  ene- 
mies, hemmed  in  and  curtailed  on  every  side,  and 
parcelled  out  into  independent  states.  They  ex- 
pelled the  English,  they  united  Dauphine,  Bur- 
gundy, Provence,  and  Bretagne,  to  their  dominions, 
and  left  to  their  successors  a  great  and  well  com- 
pacted territory.  On  the  other  hand,  these  kings 
were,  with  few  exceptions,  arbitrary  and  ambitious, 
lovers  of  conquest  rather  than  of  the  prosperity  of 
their  people,  on  whose  rights  they  trampled  un- 
scrupulously. They  ground  down  the  poor  by 
taxes  and  impositions,  and  degraded  the  nobles  by 
bestowing  the  highest  dignities  on  mean  and  un- 
worthy favourites,  a  practice  unheard  of  among 
their  predecessors. 

In  the  year  1564,  an  edict  had  been  published 
in  France  fixing  the  commencement  of  the  year  on 
the  first  of  January,  instead  of  beginning  it  on 
Easter-day,  as  had  till  then  been  the  custom.  Pope 
Gregory  Xlllth's  reformation  of  the  Calendar  was 
adopted  in  France  in  1585.  The  protestant  coun- 
tries of  Europe  long  rejected  it,  because  they  re- 
garded it  as  a  popish  ordinance. 
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CONVERSATION    ON   CHAPTER    XXX. 

Richard.  Of  all  those  thirteen  Valois  kings,  I 
think  I  like  this  Henry  III.  the  least.  To  be  sure 
he  was  not  worse  than  Louis  XL,  but  then  he  was 
more  contemptible. 

Mrs.  Marhham.  Henry  III.  was  a  disgusting 
mixture  of  folly  and  vice.  He  was  exceedingly 
vain  of  his  personal  appearance,  and  painted  his 
face  red  and  white,  and  wore  some  kind  of  plasters 
at  night  to  improve  his  complexion.  He  also  slept 
in  gloves,  to  make  his  hands  white,  and  stained  his 
hair  to  hide  its  natural  colour,  which  was  red. 

Mary.  I  thought  it  was  nobody  but  only  very 
silly  women  indeed,  who  did  those  sort  of  things. 

George.  I  think  his  being  so  fond  of  inventing 
new  fashions  in  dress  was  another  thing  in  which  he 
was  like  a  very  silly  woman. 

Mrs.  M.  He  became  bald  while  quite  young, 
'which  was  probably  the  eflFect  of  the  dye  which  he 
used  for  his  hair ;  and  to  conceal  his  baldness  he 
latterly  wore  a  Turkish  turban. 

Mary.  How  very  strange  he  must  have  looked 
with  his  painted  face  and  his  turban ! 

Mrs.  M.  The  duke  de  Sully  had  an  interview 
with  him  during  the  time  of  his  greatest  distress, 
and  thus  describes  his  appearance : — "  I  found  him 
in  his  closet,  a  sword  by  his  side,  and  short  cloak 
on  his  shoulders,  a  little  turban  on  his  head,  and 
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about  his  neck  was  hung  a  basket^  in  which  were 
two  or  three  little  dogs>  no  bigger  than  my  fist.'* 

George,  A  basket  full  of  little  dogs !  I  should 
as  soon  have  expected  to  have  found  him  playing, 
like  a  girl,  with  a  doll. 

Mrs.  M.  He  was  often  found  playing  with  a 
eup  and  ball :  and  this  amusement  soon  became  so 
fashionable  at  court,  that  not  only  the  gentlemen, 
but  also  the  pages  and  lacqueys,  were  perpetually 
seen  engaged  in  it. 

Richard,  I  suppose  a  foolish  king  will  make 
foolish  courtiers. 

George,  I  hope  there  will  soon  be  an  end  of  these 
mil  wars,  and  of  all  their  cruelties.  I  am  getting 
very  tired  of  them. 

Mrs.  M,  Amongst  their  many  evil  consequence^ 
one  of  the  worst  was  their  eflFect  on  the  minds  of 
all  ranks  of  people,  whose  feelings  were  made  callous 
by  familiarity  with  scenes  of  blood,  and  their  ma- 
lignant passions  fostered  by  the  violence  of  party 
spirit,  till  they  seemed  to  be  insensible  to  all  differ- 
ence between  right  and  wrong.  All  writers  agree 
that  the  character  of  the  French  people  underwent 
a  great  change  for  the  worse,  during  the  reigns  of 
the  three  last  kings  of  the  house  of  Valois. 

Richard.  Pray,  mamma,  had  the  soldiers  who 
fought  in  the  civil  wars  regular  pay  like  other 
soldiers  ? 

Mrs.  M.  They  had  a  nominal  pay,  but  they 
did  not  receive  it  very  regularly.  They  were  often 
driven   to  obtain   the    necessaries  of   life   by  the 
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plunder  of  the  peasants,  and  were,  in  fact,  little 
better  than  authorised  banditti. 

George.     It  seems  to  me  that  the  soldiers  of  old 
times  were  seldom  any  thing  else. 

Mrs,  M.  It  must,  indeed,  be  owned,  that  what- 
ever may  be  the  case  now,  war  and  robbery,  in  for- 
mer times,  went  hand-in-hand.  I  have  met  with 
an  account  of  the  Italian  wars  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
II.,  in  which  it  is  said  that  the  French  soldiers 
acquired  by  plunder  such  prodigious  wealth,  that 
it  was  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  the  private  men 
clothed  in  velvet  and  gold.  One  man's  dress  is 
described  as  of  green  satin,  with  gold  coins  for 
buttons.  But  in  the  civil  wars  all  this  wealth  dis- 
appeared, and  the  French  soldiery  might  have  then 
passed  muster  in  FalstafF's  ragged  regiment.  We 
need  not  except  even  Henry  IV.,  who  in  a  letter  to 
the  duke  of  Sully,  written  in  the  early  part  of  his 
reign,  complains  that  his  shirts  were  all  torn,  and 
that  he  had  not  a  doublet  which  was  not  out  at  the 
elbows,  and  that  he  had  not  a  coat  of  armour  which 
he  could  wear. 

Richard,  Then  armour  was  still  worn  at  that 
time? 

Mrs,  M,  It  did  not  disappear  finally  till  the 
seventeenth  century.  The  oflfensive  arms  and  de- 
fensive armour  used  in  France  came  chiefly  from 
Italy.  The  French,  though  in  many  arts  extremely 
ingenious,  have  never,  from  the  earliest  time  to  the 
present  day,  possessed  much  skill  in  working  in 
iron  and  steel. 
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Richard.  What  fire-arms  were  in  use  at  the 
time  of  the  French  civil  wars  ? 

Mrs,  M.  The  arquebuss,  which  had  succeeded 
to  the  cross-bow,  had  now  in  its  turn  given  place 
to  muskets,  and  the  cavalry  had  exchanged  their 
lances  for  pistols.  The  musket  of  that  day,  in 
consequence  of  its  extreme  weight,  was  not  brought 
into  use  without  great  opposition. 

George,  Did  the  French  excel  now  in  their 
artillery,  as  much  as  they  did  in  the  time  of 
Charles  VIII.  ? 

Mrs.  M.  During  the  civil  wars,  there  appears 
to  have  been  on  both  sides  a  great  deficienc}''  of 
cannon.  At  the  battle  of  Coutras,  the  King  of 
Navarre  had  only  three  field-pieces,  and  the  royal 
array  only  two.  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  a  moment  of 
generosity,  sent  the  Hugonots  a  present  of  nine 
cannon,  which  were  considered  a  great  acquisition.  •; 

Mary,     And  I  think  it  was  very  generous  in  her. 

Mrs,  M,  The  prince  of  Conde  thought  so  too, 
and  wished  much  to  have  made  her  a  handsome 
present  in  return ;  but  he  was  so  poor,  and  his  party 
so  much  reduced,  that  nothing  could  be  found  to 
send  her  but  some  wool,  and  some  bells  which  had 
been  taken  from  a  church  in  Normandy. 

George.  Could  not  the  king  of  Navarre,  too, 
have  found  something  to  send  ? 

Mrs.  M,  The  king  of  Navarre  was  not  much 
richer  than  Conde.  It  had  long  been  the  policy 
of  the  family  of  Valois  to  depress,  as  much  as  they 
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could^  the  house  of  Bourbon.  And  Henry,  in- 
cluding the  royal  revenues  of  Navarre,  his  Bourbon 
patrimony,  and  his  wife's  portion,  had  not  so  much 
as  six  thousand  pounds  sterling  a  year, — a  small 
sum  to  maintain  an  army,  and  to  keep  up  kingly 
state  with. 

Oeorge.     It  was  not    surprising  then   that    his 
doublets,  poor  man,  were  out  at  elbows  ! 

Richard.     Pray,  mammsi,  when  were  regimental 
uniforms  first  adopted  ? 

Mrs,  M,  During  the  civil  wars  of  France  some 
distinction  of  dress  was  adopted  by  the  nobles  and 
officers  of  each  party.  The  Catholics  wore  crimsoa 
jackets  and  scarfs,  and  the  Hugonots  white  ones ; 
but  this  was  as  a  badge  of  party,  and  not  as  a  mili- 
tary uniform.  The  first  attempt  I  have  foumi 
mentioned  to  dress  the  French  soldiers  in  uniform 
was  made  by  Henry  III.^  who  clothed  his  Swiss 
guard  in  suits  of  gray. 

Richard.  I  fear  the  arts  and  sciences  were  sadly 
neglected  during  these  terrible  civil  wars. 

Mrs.  M.  All  great  public  works  and  general 
improvements  were  at  a  stand.  But  so  great  an 
impulse  had  now  been  given  to  the  human  mind, 
that  notwithstanding  the  calanaiUes  of  the  times^ 
knowledge  of  all  kinds  went  on  increasing.  Amongst 
other  arts,  that  of  surgery  made  great  progress. 

George.  Why  the  art  of  sui^ry  was  likely 
enough  to  thrive  in  a  time  of  such  o^nstant  war. 

Mrs.  M.    Much  is  said  of  the  superior  ^tkiU  of 
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Ambrose  Pare,  the  Hugonot  surgeon,  ^rhose  life 
was  spared  by  Charles  IX.  at  the  time  of  the  mas- 
sacre of  St.  Bartholomew. 

Richard.  Pare  !  That  was  the  name  of  the  man 
who  first  made  that  happy  discovery,  of  which  you 
told  us  in  the  History  of  England,  that  boiling  oil 
was  not  good  for  gunshot  wounds. 

Mrs.  M.  Surgery  before  his  time  was  more  a 
butchery  than  a  healing  art,  and  the  usual  way  of 
stopping  the  blood  was  to  sear  the  wound  with  red 
hot  irons.  There  was  one  man,  however,  of  the 
name  of  Doublet,  who  did  not  pursue  so  barbarous 
a  method.  This  man  had  the  reputation  of  curing 
wounds  by  magic,  and  it  must  be  owned  that  some 
of  his  cures  were  very  surprising. 

Mary.  You  are  not  serious,  mamma !  He  did 
n<4 really  cure  them  by  magic? 

Mrs.  M.  He  used  to  repeat  certain  magical  in- 
cantations, after  which  he  washed  the  wound  with 
plain  water,  and  bound  it  up  with  clean  Hnen 
bandages. 

Creorge.  It  was  not  &ir  upon  the  plain  water 
and  the  clean  linen,  that  the  magic  should  get  all 
the  credit, 

Mrs.  M.  But  there  was  another  way  also  of 
stopping  the  blood  without  magic,  and  without  sear- 
ing the  part.  This  was,  for  some  person  to  hold  his 
tfacriob  on  the  wound  till  it  should  cease  bleeding. 

Oeerge.     Then  which  did  they  call  the  patient^ 
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mamma,  the  man  with  the  wound,  or  the  man  with 
the  thumb  ? 

Richard.  So  much  for  the  art  of  surgery.  And 
how  was  it  in  the  mean  time  with  the  art  of  poetry  ? 

Mrs.  M.  Jodelle,  Desportes,  and  Ronsard,  were 
poets  who  enlivened  this  melancholy  period.  Jodelle 
was  the  father  of  French  tragedy,  and  Desportes 
was  famed  for  his  elegies ;  but  it  is  Ronsard's  name 
which  has  come  down  to  us  with  most  honour.  He 
was  the  author  of  the  Franciad,  the  first  French 
epic,  and  his  writings  are  said  to  have  greatly  im- 
proved the  French  language,  which  before  his  time 
was  very  unpolished  and  inharmonious. 

Richard.     Is  his  poetry  much  admired  now  ? 

Mrs.  M.  In  England  it  is  scarcely  known,  and 
little  read,  I  should  think,  even  in  France.  But 
there  was  a  time  when  it  formed  the  universal  study 
of  all  well-educated  persons.  It  was  the  delight  of 
our  queen  Elizabeth  and  her  court,  and  the  solace 
of  Mary  Stuart  in  her  prison.  Mary  sent  Ronsard 
a  splendid  present  of  a  silver  buffet,  on  which  was 
a  representation  of  mount  Parnassus,  as  a  token  of 
gratitude  for  the  beguiling  of  her  sorrows,  which 
she  had  derived  from  the  perusal  of  his  poetry. 

Richard.  Were  there  any  famous  prose  writers 
at  that  time  ? 

Mrs.  M.  The  essays  of  Montaigne  are  very 
celebrated,  and  I  believe  very  clever ;  and  there  are 
a  great  number  of  private  memoirs,  a  species  of 
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writing  in  which  the  French  particularly  excel. 
One  of  the  most  valuable  books  of  this  kind  is  the 
memoirs  of  the  duke  of  Sully,  the  faithful  friend 
and  virtuous  minister  of  Henry  IV.  These  me- 
moirs give  us  circumstantial  and  highly  interesting 
details  of  the  chief  transactions  of  the  reigns  of 
Henry  III.  and  Henry  IV. 

George.  Were  the  schools  under  better  disci- 
pline now  than  they  used  to  be  ? 

Mrs.  M.  You  shall  judge  for  yourself.  Here 
is  an  account  by  a  French  gentleman  of  a  school 
he  was  at  at  Toulouse.  "  Being  in  the  year  J  545 
fourteen  years  old,  I  was  sent  with  my  brother  to 
study  the  laws  under  the  superintendence  of  an 
ancient  gentleman.  We  were  auditors  during  three 
years,  leading  a  much  stricter  life,  and  studying 
more  severely,  than  persons  of  the  present  time 
would  suppose.  We  rose  at  four  in  the  morning, 
and  having  said  our  prayers,  began  our  studies  at 
five,  our  great  books  under  our  arms,  and  our  ink- 
stands and  candlesticks  in  our  hands.  We  listened 
to  all  the  lectures  till  ten  without  intermission,  and 
then  dined,  after  having  in  haste  run  over  llie  sub- 
stance of  the  lectures,  which  we  had  taken  down  in 
writing.  After  dinner,  as  a  matter  of  amusement, 
we  read  Greek  plays,  or  Demosthenes,  &c.  At 
one  o'clock  to  our  studies  again.  At  five,  home, 
to  repeat  and  look  out  in  our  books  for  the  passages 
cited.     Then  we  supped,  and  read  in  Greek  and 

VOL.  11.  H 
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Latin.  On  holydays  we  went  to  mass  and  vespers, 
and  during  the  remainder  of  the  day  we  had  a  little 
music  and  walking." 

George.  Truly,  there  was  no  great  relaxation 
q£  discipline  there. 

Mrs.  M.  Amongst  the  things  worthy  to  he 
noted  of  this  period  is  the  first  introduction  of 
telescopes  into  France.  Snuff  also  was  first  used 
in  France  about  this  time.  It  was  called  Uherhe  a 
la  reine^  because  Catherine  de  Medicis  was  ex- 
tremely fond  of  it,  and  used  to  take  it. 

George.    And  for  that  very  reason  I  never  wilL 

Mrs.  M.  I  forgot,  when  I  was  speaking  of 
Henry  Ill.'s  capriciousness  in  dress,  to  say  that  he 
left  off  the  large  ruffs  which  were  much  in  fashion 
when  he  came  to  the  crown. 

Mary.     I  suppose  he  thought  tliey  misbecame 

him. 

Mrs.  M.  He  left  them  off  because  he  took  it 
into  his  head  that  the  person,  whose  business  it  was 
to  pin  on  his  ruff,  had  been  bribed  by  his  brother, 
the  duke  of  Alen9on,  to  scratch  him  in  the  nape  of 
the  neck  with  a  poisoned  pin. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

HENRT    IT.,    SURNAMED    LE    GRAKD. 
[Yean  after  Chiut,  1589—1610.] 


When  the  m^^icholy  catastrophe  which  put 
an  end  to  the  troubled  and  ignominious  reign  of 
Henry  III.  was  known  in  Paris,  the  Parisians 
abandoned  themselves  to  the  most  disgraceful  ex- 
(^Maes  of  joy.  The  duchess  of  Montpensier  ran 
about  the  streets  exclaiming,  "  Good  news !  good 
wre '.  the  tyrant  is  dead ! " 

In  the  mean  time  all  was  confusion  and  conster* 
ution  in  the  royal  camp.    There  was  no  nearer 
"■■Ble  heir  tbsn  the  king  of  Navarre:  but  still  his 
h2 
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claim  was  by  many  considered  too  remote  to  be  ad- 
mitted as  a  clear  title  to  the  throne,  he  being  related 
to  the  late  king  only  in  the  eleventh  degree.  The 
party  of  the  league  refused  to  acknowledge  his 
claim ;  they  affected  to  call  him,  from  the  place  of 
his  birth,  le  Beamais,  and  caused  the  old  cardinal 
de  Bourbon,  who  was  still  a  prisoner,  to  be  pro- 
claimed king  by  the  title  of  Charles  X.  TThe  nobles 
in  the  royal  army  were  chiefly  inclined  to  the  cause 
of  Henry,  and,  as  soon  as  they  had  recovered  from 
the  surprise  into  which  the  death  of  Henry  III. 
had  thrown  them,  acknowledged  him  as  king.  The 
duke  of  Epernon,  and  some  others,  however,  pro- 
fessed to  take  no  part  in  the  contest,  and  withdrew 
with  a  large  portion  of  the  troops. 

Henry  with  his  diminished  forces  found  it  im- 
possible to  continue  the  siege  of  Paris,  and  as  soon 
as  he  had  consigned  the  remains  of  the  last  of  the 
Valois  to  a  humble  grave  in  the  church  of  Com- 
peigne,  he  broke  up  his  camp  and  retired  into  Nor- 
mandy. Thither  Mayenne  followed,  and  was  de- 
feated by  Henry,  first  at  Arques,  and  afterwards 
at  Ivri.  These  victories,  though  they  did  much  to 
raise  Henry's  character,  and  gave  hope  and,  in 
some  degree,  confidence  to  his  friends,  were  yet 
very  far  from  putting  him  in  possession  of  the 
kingdom.  The  party  of  the  league  was  far  more 
numerous  than  his  own,  and  was  held  together  by 
the  gold  and  influence  of  the  king  of  Spain,  who 
was  desirous  to  subvert  the  principles  of  the  Salic 
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law,  and  obtain  the  crown  of  France  for  his  daugh- 
ter Clara  Isabella^  or  as  some  authors  call  her^  Clara 
Eugenia. 

In  addition  to  the  difficulties  thrown  in  his  way 
by  his  enemies^  Henry  suffered  also  many  embar- 
rassments from  his  friends.  The  Catholics  who 
had  joined  his  party  could  have  no  toleration  for 
the  Hugonots^  who  on  their  part  had  no  cordiality 
for  the  Catholics.  They  were  each  jealous  of  the 
other^  and  were  always  fancying  themselves  not 
sufficiently  valued  by  the  king.  Nor  had  Henry 
any  support  from  the  members  of  his  own  family. 
The  young  prince  of  Conde,  the  next  heir  after 
him  to  the  crown^  was  quite  a  boy^  and  could  give 
him  no  assistance  whatever.  The  three  uncles  of 
Conde  had  neither  influence  nor  abilities^  and  the 
only  prince  of  the  blood  who  possessed  either  was 
the  duke  de  M ontpensier ;  but  he  was  lost  to  the 
royal  cause  by  the  vehement  politics  of  his  wife. 

Henry  thus  stood  alone,  and  had  to  contend  un- 
supported with  all  the  burdens  of  his  difficult  situa-^ 
tion.  He  was  now  in  the  thirty-sixth  year  of  his 
age,  and  had  been  tried  from  his  earliest  years  in 
the  hard  school  of  adversity.  He  was  blessed  with 
a  frank  and  cheerful  disposition,  and  with  gay  and 
buoyant  spirits.  Prompt  and  vigilant,  he  was  al- 
ways ready  to  act.  He  was  sparing  in  his  own 
personal  expenses,  but  generous  and  liberal  to 
others.  He  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree  those 
truly  royal  virtues,  valour  and  clemency ;  and  is  said 
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to  Iiave  subdued  his  enemies  as  much  by  the  one 
as  by  the  other.  He  was  a  man  of  great  sincerity 
and  simplicity  of  manners,  and  the  French  foujid  in 
him  what  they  had  long  been  unaccustomed  to>  a 
l^ing  without  artifice  or  dissimulation.  He  also  pos- 
sessed another  virtue,  at  this  time  a  very  rare  one« 
namely,  humanity.  His  compassion  and  t^idemeas 
of  heart  endeared  him  particularly  to  all  the  lower 
ranks  of  the  people,  who  were  but  little  accustomed 

to  receive  kindness  from  their  superiors.  He  was 
not  without  faults,  and  those  very  serious  ones,  but 
I  wiU  not  spoil  his  portndt  by  naming  them  now. 
When  circumstances  force  them  upon  our  notice  it 
will  be  time  enough  to  speak  of  them.  He  was  tall 
and  well  made.  He  had  a  clear,  animated  com- 
plexion, well-proportioned  features,  and  an  open, 
engaging  countenance. 

The  duke  de  Mayenne,  who  may  be  considered 
as  Henry's  chief  opponent,  was  in  almost  all  respects 
his  entire  reverse.  He  was  slow  in  all  his  move- 
ments, heavy  in  his  person,  a  great  eater  and  a 
great  sleeper.  He  took  on  all  occasions  a  long  time 
to  deliberate,  and  though  his  judgment  was  good, 
yet  his  ejQTorts  were  commonly  unavailing,  through 
bis  over  caution  and  dilatoriness.  He  was  a  bad 
manager  of  his  affairs,  profuse  in  expense,  and 
always  in  difficulties.  His  manners  were  grave  and 
ungracious,  and  he  owed  the  consideration  in  which 
he  wa^  held  more  to  the  cause  he  was  engaged  in 
than  to  any  popular  attachment  to  hinaself. 
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In  1590,  tfie  league  lost  their  phantom  of  a  king, 
Charles  X.,  who  died  it  should  appear  perfectly 
innocent  of  any  wish  to  supersede  the  hetter  rights 
of  his  nephew.  In  this  year,  Henry,  after  taking 
Melun,  and  some  other  places,  laid  siege  to  Paris. 
The  citizens  had  made  no  preparations  of  any  kind, 
and  as  soon  as  they  were  invested  by  the  royal  army, 
and  their  supplies  cut  off,  it  was  found  that  they 
bad  not  sufficient  provision,  or  ammunition,  to  enable 
them  to  stand  a  siege.  But  nevertheless  they  were 
determined  not  to  yield.  Dislike  of  the  Hugonots 
seems  to  have  been  felt  more  strongly  at  Paris  than 
anywhere  else,  and  animated  the  inhabitants  in  their 
opposition  to  Henry. 

The  governor  of  Paris  was  the  duke  de  Nemours, 
Mayenne's  half  brother.  He  was  young  and  inex- 
perienced, but  active  and  full  of  zeal ;  and  the  city 
was  soon  put  into  a  good  state  of  defence.  The 
breaches  in  the  walls  were  repaired,  a  large  quantity 
of  gunpowder  was  manufactured,  the  people  formed 
themselves  into  companies  to  learn  the  use  of  arms, 
and  every  family  contributed  its  copper  culinary 
vessels  to  be  converted  into  cannon. 

But  all  this  time  their  provisions  were  fast  di- 
minishing, and  at  length  the  calamities  of  famine 
began  to  be  severely  felt.  But  even  when  numbers 
were  dying  of  hunger,  a  capitulation  was  never 
thought  of.  The  duchess  de  Montpensier  en- 
couraged the  citizens  by  her  unceasing  exhortations 
to  a  persevering  resistance.      The  pope's  legate 
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assured  them  that  they  would  obtain  absolution 
of  their  sins>  and  that  those  who  fell  would  inherit 
the  crown  of  martyrdom  in  virtue  of  their  steady 
defence  of  the  true  faith.  The  Spanish  ambassador 
distributed  money  and  provisions^  and  cheered  them 
with  the  promise  of  speedy  relief. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  efforts^  however,  the 
king  would  easily  have  taken  the  city  by  assault, 
could  he  have  prevailed  with  himself  to  adopt  so 
violent  a  measure.  "  I  am,"  said  he,  '*  the  true 
father  of  my  people.  I  would  much  rather  never 
have  Paris,  than  possess  it  by  the  death  and  ruia 
of  so  many  persons."  This  clemency  saved  the 
city.  When  it  was  at  length  reduced  to  the  last 
distress,  and  incapable,  it  is  said,  of  holding  out 
more  than  four  days  longer,  the  duke  of  Parma, 
the  greatest  general  of  his  age,  arrived  at  the  head 
of  a  considerable  Spanish  army,  and  obliged  Henry 
to  raise  the  siege. 

On  the  30th  of  August,  1590,  the  sentinels  who 
had  been  keeping  watch  all  night  on  the  walls,  per- 
ceived, at  break  of  day,  that  the  royal  army  was 
decamping.  Their  cries  of  joy  at  this  unexpected 
sight  were  so  loud  and  vehement,  that  the  awakened 
and  astonished  citizens  imagined  that  some  fresh 
calamity  had  befallen  them.  But  when  they  com- 
prehended that  the  siege  was  raised,  they  were  as 
if  in  a  delirium.  Some  crowded  to  the  ramparts  to 
convince  themselves  that  the  news  was  really  true ; 
others  rushed  out  of  the  gates  in  quest  of  provisions ; 
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while   others  repaired  to  the  churches   to  return 
thanks  to  God  for  their  deliverance. 

Henry  having  in  vain  endeavoured  to  bring  the 
duke  of  Parma  to  an  engagement^  was  compelled  to 
disband  his  forces  and  to  retreat.  In  the  following 
year  he  undertook  the  siege  of  Rouen.  Parma 
again  came  to  the  assistance  of  the  league^  and 
obliged  him  to  raise  the  siege.  The  united  army 
of  the  duke  of  Parma,  and  of  the  league^  was  after- 
wards hemmed  in  by  the  royal  forces  near  Caudebec> 
and  only  escaped  by  crossing  the  Seine  in  the  dead 
of  the  night.  May  22,  1592.  The  duke  of  Parma, 
who  had  been  long  in  an  infirm  state  of  health,  died 
at  Arras,  Dec.  3,  of  the  same  year. 

The  events  of  this  war  proved  sufficiently  to 
Henry  that  nothing  but  the  renunciation  of  the  pro- 
testant  religion  could  possibly  fix  him  firmly  on  the 
throne.  A  sense  of  honour,  perhaps,  and  the  fear  of 
alienating  the  queen  of  England,  had  weighed  more 
to  hinder  him  from  taking  that  step,  than  any  real 
interest  which  he  himself  took  in  the  distinctions  be* 
tweeu  the  protestant  and  the  catholic  faith.  He  had 
before  this  time  declared  a  willingness  to  listen  to 
the  instructions  of  catholic  divines,  and  probably 
contemplated  the  being  one  day  reconciled  to  their 
church.  But  an  event  now  occurred  which  com- 
pelled him  to  decide  without  delay.  In  1593,  the 
states-general  were  assembled,  and  proceeded  so 
far  as  to  offer  the  crown  to  the  Spanish  Infanta, 
on  the  condition  that  she  should  marry  a  French 
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catholic  prince.  The  young  duke  of  Gruise  was 
fixed  on  as  her  future  husband. 

Under  these  circumstances,  Henry»  on  July  25, 

1593,  made  a  public  abjuration  of  protestantism.  To 
eomplete  his  entire  reconciliation  with  the  Bomish 
churchy  there  now  remained  nothing  but  the  pope's 
absolution,  for  which  his  ambassadors  at  Rome  la- 
boured earnestly,  but  for  some  time  unsuccessfully. 
The  duke  of  Mayenne,  and  some  of  the  staundiest 
adherents  of  the  league,  contended  that,  until  Henry 
liad  received  absolution,  he  could  not  be  considered 
^  a  legitimate  sovereign.  But  notwithstanding  this 
opposition,  daily  increasing  numbers  of  the  nobles 
flocked  to  tender  him  their  submission,  and  Henry 
received  them  with  a  frankness  and  kindness,  and 
with  a  seeming  forgetfulness  of  the  past,  which 
served  to  rivet  their  obedience  to  his  authority. 

Rheims  was  in  the  hands  of  the  league,  and 
Henry  was  there&re  crowned  at  Ghartres^  Feb.  27^ 

1594.  A  new  crown  and  sceptre  were  made  for  the 
occasion,  the  regalia  of  France,  amongst  which  was 
the  golden  crown  of  the  Carlovingians,  which  had 
long  been  treasured  as  a  valuable  reUc,  having  been 
seized  by  the  duke  de  Nemours,  and  melted  down 
to  supply  the  necessities  of  the  league.  March  22nd, 
Haary  was  received  into  Paris.  .  In  1595  he  at 
length  obtained  bis  long  desired  absolution  from 
the  pope.  The  duke  of  Mayenne  was  now  de- 
prived of  all  plea  for  withholding  the  submission 
due  to  his  sovereign.     Henry  conicluded  a  treaty 
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with  him  early  in  the  year  1596,  and  received  and 
tmated  him  with  so  much  nobleness  and  generosity 
that  he  was  ever  after  one  of  his  most  faithful  ser- 
vants. The  remaining  members  of  the  league  fol* 
lowed  the  example  of  their  leader,  and  thus  France 
dt  last  saw  tile  termination  of  those  troubles,  with 
which  she  had  been  distracted  ever  since  the  death 
of  Henry  11^  a  period  of  thirty-seven  years. 

Domestic  tranquillity  being  thus  happily  restored, 
4e  war  with  Spain  was  comparatively  of  little  im- 
portance. The  archduke  Albert,  governor  of  the 
Low  Countries,  to  whom  Philip  had  promised  his 
daughter  in  marriage,  made  an  inroad  into  France 
in  1596,  and  took  Calais  and  Ardres.  Henry, 
whose  finances  were  not  yet  recruited,  applied  in 
this  emergency  to  the  queen  of  England.  Eliza- 
beth, after  making  some  difficulties  on  account  of 
the  displeasure  she  felt  at  his  change  of  religion, 
entered  into  an  alliance  with  him,  and  sent  him  a 
supply  of  troops.  In  this  alliance  the  Dutch  after- 
wards jomed. 

In  1597  the  Spaniards  took  Amiens.  But  Henry 
retook  it  after  an  obstinate  siege  of  six  months. 
During  the  siege,  he  was  often  tempted  to  try  a 
pitched  battle,  which  the  archduke  appeared  to 
seek.  But  the  caxttion  of  Mayenne  was  here  of 
signal  use  in  preventing  the  king  from  running 
so  great  a  risk.  Mayenne  said  to  him,  "  Sire, 
you  are  come  here  to  take  Amiens,  and  not  to 
fight." 
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Soon  after  the  re-capture  of  Amiens,  Philip  II., 
who  was  now  old  and  infirm,  and  aware  that  his 
life  and  his  ambitious  projects  would  soon  close 
together^  became  desirous  of  peace.  A  treaty  was 
commenced  under  the  pope's  mediation,  and  finally 
concluded  at  Vervins,  in  Picardy,  June  12,  1598. 
By  this  treaty,  the  Spaniards  agreed  to  give  up 
Calais,  and,  with  slight  exception,  all  their  other 
conquests  in  France.  In  the  following  September 
Philip  II.  died,  and  was  succeeded  in  the  kingdoms 
of  Spain  and  Portugal  by  his  only  son  Philip  III., 
a  youth  of  very  mean  capacity.  Frauche  Comte  and 
the  Low  Countries  were  settled  on  Clara  Isabella, 
who  married  the  archduke  Albert. 

A  short  time  before  the  conclusion  of  the  peace 
of  Vervins,  Henry  granted  an  edict  called  the  edict 
of  Nantes,  in  favour  of  the  Hugonots,  by  which  the 
exercise  of  their  religion  was,  with  some  slight  re- 
strictions, permitted,  and  by  which  they  were  made 
admissible  to  all  places  of  honour  and  dignity  in 
the  state.  These  concessions  did  not  satisfy  the  Hu- 
gonots, who  distrusted  the  king  ever  after  his  change 
of  religion,  and  who,  though  now  by  law  admissible 
into  all  offices  of  the  state,  yet  found  themselves,  in 
point  of  fact,  almost  excluded  from  them.  The 
French  in  general,  however,  were  delighted  with 
their  king,  and  began  to  feel  the  happiness  of  a 
well  organized  government.  The  taxes,  it  is  true, 
remained  as  high  as  in  the  preceding  reign,  but 
they  were  paid  without  murmuring,  because  the 
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people  were  persuaded  that  the  revenue  was  now 
expended  with  a  strict  and  honest  judgment  and 
frugality.  But  what  may  be  considered  as  Henry's 
greatest  praise  was  the  attention  which  he  paid  to 
the  condition  of  the  peasantry,  a  class  of  people 
whose  wants  and  sufferings  had  hitherto  been  over- 
looked by  their  sovereigns.  During  an  insurrection 
which  arose  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  amongst 
the  peasants  of  Guienne^  the  king,  instead  of  send- 
ing  troops  to  exterminate  them^  as  was  the  custom- 
ary method  of  quelling  such  disturbances^  had  their 
complaints  inquired  into^  and,  as  far  as  was  pos-* 
sible^  redressed.  The  peasants  immediately  re- 
turned to  their  duty,  and  became  a  most  attached 
and  loyal  portion  of  his  subjects. 

Another  object  of  this  great  king  was  to  promote 
arts  and  manufactures.  The  silk  trade  of  Lyons 
owes  to  him  its  birth  and  encouragement.  He 
began  many  public  buildings,  and  finished  others 
which  he  had  found  incomplete.  Amongst  these 
was  the  Pont-neuf.  He  continued  the  improve- 
ments which  Charles  IX.  had  commenced  at  the 
Louvre;  and  also  made  great  additions  to  the 
Tuileries ;  but  these  palaces  were  not  completed 
till  the  reign  of  his  grandson^  Louis  XIV.  In  all 
that  Henry  did,  he  found  a  most  able  assistant  in 
his  faithful  friend  and  servant  Rosny,  on  whom  he 
conferred  the  title  of  duke  of  Sully.  Sully,  al- 
though a  Hugonot,  was  made   chief  minister  of 
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finance,  and  held  other  important  offices  in  the  state. 
He  was  thoroughly  deserving  of  the  king's  confi- 
dence, and  seemed  to  have  no  other  object  at  heart 
but  the  honour  of  his  royal  master  and  the  good  ci 
his  country. 

Few  characters  in  history  have  ever  been  more 
popular  than  that  of  Henry.  He  is  beyond  all 
comparison  the  favourite  monarch  of  the  French, 
and  merits  this  distinction  by  his  alert  spirit  and 
happy  temper,  and  by  having  possessed  all  the 
endearing  qualities  of  a  kind  and  frank  disposition, 
I  wish,  as  I  have  already  told  you,  that  we  could 
cast  a  veil  over  his  vices.  But  it  must  not  be  con- 
cealed that  he  indulged  a  passion  for  gambling, 
and  licentious  attachments  to  his  various  mistresses, 
in  the  most  disgraceful  and  intemperate  degree. 

In  1599,  he  obtained  a  divorce  from  Margaret 
of  Yalois,  and  in  the  following  year  married  Mary 
de  Medicis,  niece  to  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany. 
Mary  was  a  woman  of  a  weak  mind  and  violent 
temper.  She  was  entirely  governed  by  her  Italian 
favourites,  and  her  perpetual  quarrels  with  the  king 
made  the  court  a  continued  scene  of  dissension. 
These  quarrels  were  chiefly  excited  or  fomented 
by  Henrietta  d'Entragues,  Marquise  de  Verneuil, 
the  king's  mistress,  a  woman  of  a  sharp  and  lively 
wit,  who  made  the  queen  the  perpetual  theme  of  her 
pleasantries.  She  also  attempted  to  create  disturb- 
ances in  the  state,  and  though  her  practices  were 
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discovered^  Henry's  infatuation  was  so  greats  that 
the  knowledge  of  her  perfidy  could  not  estrange 
him  from  her. 

A  war  broke  out  in  1600  with  the  duke  of 
Savoy,  which  was  however  terminated  early  in  the 
fdlowing  year,  by  a  treaty  greatly  to  the  honour 
and  advantage  of  Henry,  and  which  acquired  for 
the  French  monarchy  some  accession  of  territory. 
Daring  several  years  which  followed,  and  which 
have  been  called  the  golden  age  of  France,  few 
public  events  of  any  moment  occurred.  That 
which  attracts  most  interest  is  the  unhappy  fate  of 
marechal  Biron,  who,  after  having  been  the  king's 
faithful  servant  in  his  adversities^  was  now  found 
guilty  of  a  treasonable  correspondence  with  the 
Spanish  government.     He  was  beheaded  July  31, 

ieo2. 

While  Biron  was  engaged  in  this  treason,  the 
Due  de  Bouillon,  one  of  the  great  leaders  of  the 
protestauts,was  seen  also  to  meditate  an  insur- 
rection. But  apprehensive  of  being  arrested,  he 
quitted  France,  and  went  to  Geneva.  In  1606, 
Henry  proposed  to  reduce  by  arms  the  duke*s 
little  principality  of  Sedan,  which  was  situate  on 
the  frontier  of  Flanders ;  but  the  town  surrendered 
at  the  king's  approach.  Letters  of  pardon  were 
granted  to  the  duke,  who,  hastening  to  the  king's 
presaice,  and  throwing  himself  at  his  feet,  was 
again  received  into  favour. 

Historians  have  dwelt  much,  and   the  duke  of 
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Sully  in  particular^  on  a  darling  project  of  Henry^ 
to  unite  all  Christendom  into  a  sort  of  christian 
republic,  in  which  each  state  should  be  secured 
from  the  aggression   of  any  other,  and  thus  all 
should  be  at  liberty  to  carry  on  war  against  the 
infidels.     In  this  new  crusade  Henry,  I  suppose, 
intended  that  he  himself  should  be  appointed  gene* 
ralissimo.     He  communicated  the  project  as  early 
as  the  year  1601  to  his  firm  friend  and  allay  our 
queen  Elizabeth,  who,  though  she  probably  thought 
the  plan  chimerical,  was  too  politic  to  discounte- 
nance it.     But  Henry's  immediate  object  was  to 
reduce  the  power  of  the  house  of  Austria,  his  in* 
veterate,  and  long  his  dangerous  enemy.    With  this 
end  in  view,  he  passed  the  latter  years  of  his  life  in 
putting  his  army  into  the  most  efficient  condition, 
and  in  amassing  a  very  considerable  treasure.     Id 
the  spring  of  1610  he  prepared  to  set  his  forces  in 
motion,  on  the  pretext  of  some  disputes  with  the 
emperor  Rodolph. 

Before  his  departure  for  the  army,  which  he  in- 
tended to  command  in  person,  the  queen  demanded 
to  be  solemnly  crowned.  Henry  was  unwilling  to 
grant  her  request,  as  well  on  account  of  the  expense 
it  would  occasion,  as  the  delay  which  it  would  cause 
to  iiis  departure.  Yet  he  did  not  like  to  refuse  her 
this  gratification.  The  coronation  accordingly  took 
place  with  all  becoming  splendour,  May  13,  1610. 
Amidst  the  general  expression  of  gaiety,  the  king 
alone  wore  a  face  of  dejection,  and  seemed  to  take 
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no  pleasure  in  the  passing  scene.  This  melancholy 
has  been  attributed  by  the  superstitious  to  a  pre- 
sentiment of  his  approaching  fate^  though  it  may 
naturally  enough  be  supposed  to  have  solely  arisen 
from  his  being  vexed  at  the  delay  of  his  enter- 
prise. 

It  was  settled  that  on  the  fifteenth  of  May  the 
queen  was  to  make  a  grand  entry  into  Paris.  The 
happy  citizens  were  busily  occupied  with  their  pre- 
parations for  this  pompous  ceremony.  Triumphal 
arches  were  erecting  in  all  the  streets  through 
which  the  procession  was  to  pass^  and  the  whole 
city  was  a  scene  of  bustle  and  expectation.  All 
this  joyous  scene  was  of  a  sudden  painfully  in- 
terrupted. On  May  the  14th,  the  day  after  the 
coronation,  the  king  went  in  his  coach,  attended 
by  six  noblemen,  to  visit  Sully,  who  was  confined 
by  sickness  to  his  house.  On  the  way  the  coach 
was  stopped  in  a  narrow  street  by  two  carts.  In- 
stantly a  man  jumped  upon  the  hind  wheel  of  the 
coach,  and  plunged  a  knife  into  the  breast  of  the 
king,  who  was  reading  a  letter,  and  did  not  even 
see  his  assassin.  Some  authors  say  that  the  king 
exclaimed, ''  I  am  wounded ;"  others,  that  he  ex- 
pired instandy  with  a  deep-drawn  sigh.  The  noble- 
men who  were  in  the  coach  closed  the  leathern  cur- 
tain, which  at  that  time  served  instead  of  blinds 
or  windows,  and  ordered  the  coachman  to  drive 
back  to  the  Louvre,  where  the  carriage  might  be 
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tracked  the  whole  way  by  the  blood  which  flowed 
from  it. 

On  arriving  at  the  palace^  the  body  was  laid 
upon  a  bed,  and  the  courtiers  assembled  in  haste 
•and  agitation  to  deliberate  on  what  was  to  be  done. 
The  queen  was  declared  regent.  The  whole  trans- 
action passed  so  rapidly^  that  at  four  o'clock  the 
king  was  in  good  healthy  and  before  half  past  six> 
the  queen  was  established  in  the  regency. 

No  sooner  was  Henry's  death  known  in  the  city 
than  the  people  ran  about  the  streets  in  grief  and 
consternation.  The  murderer^  whose  name  was 
Kavaillac,  had  been  seized  as  he  was  still  standi&g 
on  the  wheels  brandishing  his  knife^  as  if  in  triumph. 
He  appeared  to  be  a  bewildered  fanatic^  whose  only 
motive  for  committing  the  crime  was  bigotry.  He 
probably  thought  that  Henry's  preparations  against 
Spain  and  the  emperor  would  operate  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  the  catholic  faith. 

The  king's  life  had  been  attempted  several  times 
before;  and  once,  in  1594,  he  was  actually  wounded 
in  the  mouth  by  a  young  man  named  James  CM- 
tel.  In  consequence  of  a  suspicion  that  Cfa&tel 
had  been  instigated  to  this  crime  by  some  Jesuits, 
the  order  of  the  Jesuits  was  banished  from  France, 
but  was  afterwards  recalled  in  1603.  Henry  died 
May  14,  1610,  in  the  fifty-seventh  year  of  his  age, 
and  the  twenty-second  of  his  reign.  He  had  no 
children  by  his  first  wife,  Margaret  of  Valois.     By 


his  second  wife,  Mary  of  Medicis,  he  had  two  sons 
and  three  daughters: 

Louis,  who  succeeded  his  father. 

Gaston,  duke  of  Orleans. 

Elizabeth,  married  Philip  lY.  of  Spain. 

Christian,  married  the  prince  of  Piedmont, 

Henrietta  Maria,  married  Charles  I.  of  England. 
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Mary.  What  a  grief  it  must  have  been  to  that 
good  duke  of  Sully,  when  his  dear  master  king 
Henry  was  killed ! 
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Mrs.  Mcarkham.     You  shall  have  the  account  of 
his  affliction  in  his   own  words.     "  In  the   cruel 
heart-sinking  the  news  of  the  king  my  dear  master's 
murder  threw  me  into,  it  occurred  to  me  that  al- 
though the  wound  might  be  mortal,  there  yet  mig-ht 
remain  some  small  sparks  of  life.    My  mind  greedily 
snatched  at  this  faint  glimpse  of  hope  and  consola- 
tion.    I  called  to  those  about  me  to  bring  me  my 
clothes  and  my  boots ;  to  saddle  some  good  horses, 
and  that  all  my  people  should  hold  themselves  in 
readiness  to  accompany  me.    I  had  at  that  moment 
only  two  or  three  of  my  servants  near  me.     The 
rest  of  my  people  beUeving  that  my  illness  would 
prevent  me  from  stirring  abroad,  and  even  from 
dressing  myself,  had  dispersed  themselves  different 
ways;  but  the  news  of  the  king's  wound  brought 
them  all  back;  and  by  the  time  1  got  on  horseback, 
I  had,  including  them  and  other  persons  who  were 
attached  to  me,  a  train  of  a  hundred  horsemen. 
The  consternation  and  public  grief  were  a  proof 
how  tenderly  this  prince  was  beloved  in  his  capital. 
It  was  very  touching  to  see  in  how  many  different 
ways  the  people  of  this  great  city  expressed  their 
affection  and  their  regrets:  the  groans,  the  tears, 
the  mournful  silence,  the  doleful  cries,  the  arms 
raised  towards  heaven,  the  hands  clasped  together. 
This  was  the  spectacle  which  everywhere  presented 
itself  to  my  view.     Some  persons  who  met  me  with 
grief- stricken  countenances  exclaimed :  '  Ah,  sir,  we 
are  lost  (nous  sommes  perdus) :  our  good  king  is 
dead.' " 
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Mary.  And  what  did  Sully  do  when  he  found 
that  the  king  was  really  dead? 

Mrs.  M.  He  turned  about  and  returned  home^ 
where,  overcome  with  grief  and  fatigue^  he  took  to 
his  bed.  The  next  day,  at  the  pressing  instances 
of  the  queen,  he  repaired  to  the  Louvre.  "  When 
I  found  myself,"  says  he,  "  in  the  presence  of  the 
queen^  the  little  fortitude  with  which  I  had  armed 
myself  entirely  forsook  me,  and  I  abandoned  myself 
to  sobs  and  tears.  She,  also,  no  longer  maintained 
that  firmness  with  which  she  had  prepared  to  re- 
ceive me.  She  had  the  young  king  brought  in, 
whose  caresses  and  embraces  were  a  new  trial  under 
which  my  heart  had  well  nigh  sunk.  I  do  not  re- 
member what  that  young  prince  said  to  me,  nor 
what  I  said  to  him.  I  only  know  that  they  had 
some  difficulty  in  tearing  him  from  my  arms,  I  held 
him  so  tightly  clasped." 

Richard.  Did  Sully,  like  his  master,  change  his 
religion  ? 

Mrs.  M.  No :  he  always  remained  a  Hugonot. 
The  pope  laboured  hard  to  prevail  with  him  to  turn 
Catholic,  but  Sully's  answer  was,  "that  he  would 
never  cease  to  pray  for  the  conversion  of  his  holi- 
ness." Sully  was  a  grave,  .dignified  personage, 
and  kept  up  such  a  solemn  state  in  his  family,  that 
it  almost  resembled  the  court  of  a  sovereign. 

George.    Where  did  he  live  ? 

Mrs.  M.  His  favourite  residence  was  at  Ville- 
bon,  about  twenty  leagues  from  Paris.     Here  he 
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was  surrounded  by  such  a  host  of  attendants^  that 
on  some  occasion,  when  above  eighty  of  them  were 
ill5  their  absence  was  scarcely  perceived. 

Mary.    What  could  he  find  for  such  a  tribe  of 
people  to  do? 

Mrs,  M,     In  the  first  place  he  had  his  four 
secretaries :    then  he  had  his  Swiss  guard :    the 
duchess  had  her  maids  of  honour.     But  the  easiest 
way  to  make  you  comprehend  the  style  of  things  at 
Yillebon  will  be  to  describe  to  you  the  manner  of 
life  the  duke  led  there,  after  bis  retirement  from 
public  affairs.    '^The  duke  rose  early.     After  his 
prayers  he  set  himself  to  work  with  his  secretaries. 
Their  occupation  consisted  in  arranging  his  papers, 
in  looking  over   and  correcting  his  memoirs^  in 
answering  letters,   and  in  various  other  matters 
of  business.    Thus  he  passed  the  whole  morning, 
till  an  hour  before  dinner,  when  he  went  out  to 
take  the  air.    Then  was  rung  the  great  bell  cmi  the 
bridge,  to  give  notice  that  the  duke  was  going  to 
walk.     At  the  sound  of  the  bell»  almost  all  the 
household  assenlibled  in  his  apartment,  and  arranged 
themselves  in  a  file.     The  duke  then  issued  forth^ 
preceded  by  his  esquires,  his  gentlemen,  and  his 
officers^  headed  by  two  Swiss  bearing  their  hal- 
berds.    Some  one  of  his  family  walked  by  his  side^ 
with  whom  he  conversed,  and  he  was  Mlowed  by  a 
train  of  officers  and  soldiers.'* 

Mary.    O  dear,  mamma !  and  all  that  fiiss  just 
to  take  alittle  walk! 
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Mrs.  M,  '*  This  solemn  walk  being  ended,  the 
duke  entered  the  eating-room,  which  was  a  vast 
apartment  hung  with  pictures  representing  the 
most  memorable  actions  of  his  own  life  and  of  that 
of  his  royal  master.  In  this  room  stood  a  table  as 
long  as  the  table  of  a  refectory.  At  the  top  were 
two  arm-chairs  for  the  duke  and  duchess.  All 
their  sons  and  daughters,  whether  married  or 
single,  were  seated  on  little  stools.  Such  in  those 
days  was  the  subordination  of  children  to  their 
parents.  They  did  not  even  venture  to  sit  down 
in  their  presence  without  permission.  As  soon  as 
dinner  was  over,  at  which  there  would  frequently 
be  many  guests,  the  company  rose  and  went  into 
another  room,  where,  after  a  short  time,  the  duke 
would  leave  them,  and  return  to  work  with  his  secre- 
taries till  it  was  time  to  take  his  afternoon  walk." 

Mary.  I  hope  that  this  time  he  went  without 
all  that  train  of  people. 

Mrs,  M,  The  .formalities  of  the  afternoon  walk 
were  precisely  like  those  of  the  morning.  After  a. 
few  turns  the  duke  would  commonly  go  through  a 
little  covered  walk  which  divided  the  flower  and 
kitchen  gardens:  then  up  a  flight  of  stone  steps 
into  a  grand  alley  of  lime  trees.  There  he  would 
place  himself  on  a  little  bench,  and  leaning  his  two 
elbows  on  a  sort  of  summer-house  window,  would 
enjoy  the  view  of  a  beautiful  terrace  below,  of  a. 
large  pond,  of  his  park,  and  of  a  fine  distant  coun- 
try beyond. 
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George.  I  should  like  well  enough  to  have  seen 
that  garden^  though  I  should  not  have  liked  that 
Swiss  guard. 

Mrs.  M.  The  French  were  at  this  time  begin- 
ning to  take  great  pleasure  in  embellishing  their 
gardens^  which  were  usually  laid  out  in  terraces, 
alleys,  and  straight  rows  of  trees,  and  were  full  of 
busts,  urns,  and  statues. 

Richard.  Were  the  houses  at  that  time  as  much 
decorated  as  the  gardens  ? 

Mrs.  M.  The  chief  splendour  of  great  houses 
consisted  in  the  beauty  of  the  tapestry,  carpets,  and 
bed-hangings.  In  all  other  respects  there  was  a 
wretched  deficiency  of  what  we  should  call  furni- 
ture. Excepting  one  or  two  arm-chairs  for  the 
heads  of  the  family,  the  apartments  usually  con- 
tained only  one  coarse,  long  table,  some  stools,  a 
few  benches,  and  several  chests  or  coffers,  which 
also  served  as  seats. 

Mary.  It  would  seem  very  strange  in  these  days 
to  see  such  a  mixture  of  fine  hangings  and  shabby 
furniture. 

Mrs.  M.  When  the  constable  Montmorenci  was 
killed,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  IX.,  he  was  brought 
to  his  own  house  and  lay  in  state  in  a  hall,  the  walls 
of  which  were  hung  with  crimson  velvet,  bordered 
with  pearls.  The  pillows  of  the  bed  on  which  he 
was  laid  were  covered  with  gold  tissue,  and  the 
quilt  was  of  cloth  of  gold  bordered  with  ermine, 
and  was  thirty  yards  square. 
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George.  I  hope  they  did  not  put  living  men- 
under  such  a  load  of  guilt.  Can  you  tell  us,- 
mamma,  any  thing  about  the  houses  of  the  middle 
class  of  people  at  this  time  ?  They,  I  suppose,  did. 
not  hang  their  rooms  with  velvet  and  pearls  ? 

Mrs.  M.  The  walls  of  many  houses  were  at  this 
time  wainscoted  in  pannels.  A  fashion  of  covering 
them  with  gilt  leather  was  also  in  vogue.  I  have 
met  with  an  account  of  a  French  country-house, 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  which  gives  the  following 
description  of  the  principal,  perhaps  the  only  sit- 
ting-room. "  This  hall  was  very  large.  At  one 
end  were  a  stag's  antlers,  which  were  placed  there 
for  the  purpose  of  hanging  up  hats,  caps,  dog- 
couples,  and  the  chaplet  of  paternosters.  At  the 
opposite  end  of  the  hall  were  bows  and  arrows, 
targets,  swords,  halberds,  pikes,  and  cross-bows.  In 
the  great  window  were  three  harquebusses,  with  a 
variety  of  nets,  and  other  apparatus  for  rural  sports. 
In  the  coflFers  were  coats  of  mail  laid  up  in  bran, 
to  prevent  their  getting  rusty.  Under  the  benches 
was  a  plentiful  provision  of  clean  straw  for  the  dogs 
to  lie  on." 

Mary.  My  dear  mamma,  how  uncomfortable 
you  would  have  been  in  such  a  littery  place ! 

Mrs.  M.  Bi^t  amidst  all  this  litter,  there  were 
two  shelves,  on  which  were  ranged  the  Bible,  Ogier 
the  Dane,  the  Shepherds'  Calendar,  the  Golden 
Legend,  and  the  Romance  of  the  Rose. 

lUchard.    So  I  see  the  Romance  of  the  RpsQ 
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was  not  yet  out  of  fashion.     WeU>  I  am  glad  there 
were  a  few  books  to  make  amends  for  all  the  rest ! 

Oeorge.  Were  there  any  great  writers  in  the 
veignof  Henry  IV.  ? 

Mrs^  M.  The  greatest  writer  of  this  period  wa« 
James  Augustus  de  Thou.  He  wrote  a  long  and 
minute  general  history  of  the  period  comprised 
between  the  years  1545  and  1607,  a  work  which 
stands  in  very  high  estimation.  There  were  in 
this  reign  also  several  writers  of  memoirs.  One  of 
the  most  distinguished  of  these  (after  Sully)  was 
Theodore  d'Aubigne.  He  was  a  natural  son  of  An- 
thony, King  of  Navarre,  and  consequently  half><-bro- 
ther  to  Henry  IV.  D'Aubigne  was  grandfather  of 
the  famous  Madame  de  Maintenon,  of  whom  I  shall 
have  much  to  say  when  we  come  to  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIV. 

Mary.  I  could  not  help  being  angry  with  the 
people  of  the  League  for  keeping  Paris  so  long 
from  the  king.  And  yet,  at  the  same  time,  I  felt 
very  sorry  for  the  sufierings  of  the  poor  Parisians* 

Mrs.  M.  Paris  was  so  cruelly  desolated  during 
the  siege,  that  when  Henry  obtained  possession  of 
it>  he  found  the  streets  overgrown  with  grass,  the 
courts  of  law  deserted^  many  of  the  shops  and  of 
the  houses  of  the  nobility  shut  up»  The  suburbs 
presented  a  still  more  melancholy  appearance  ;  for 
the  houses  having  been  abandoned  by  their  in** 
habitants,  had  been  used  by  the  neighbouring  pea«> 
•antry  as^  places  of  shelter  for  their  eattle*     Henry's 
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first  care  was  to  restore  his  capital  to  its  forhier 
flourishing^  condition;  and  he  laboured  with  so 
much  success^  that  when  the  Spanish  ambassadors 
came  to  Paris  to  complete  the  treaty  of  Vervins, 
tiiey  could  not  help  expressing  their  admiration  at' 
the  great  improvement  which  had  taken  place  in* 
the  city  since  they  were  there  in  the  time  of  the 
League.  The  king  replied,  "When  the  master' 
is  absent,  all  things  get  into  disorder ;  but  when  he' 
is  returned,  hia  presence  ornaments  the  house,  and 
all  things  profit/' 

George.  I  don't  know  whether  all  things  go 
wrong  when  you  and  papa  are  firom  home,  but  I 
know  the  house  always  seems  very  dull  without 
you! 

Richard.  Pray,  mamma,  when  were  coaches 
first  introduced  into  France  ? 

Mrs.  M.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  For  a 
long  time  there  were  only  three  coaches  in  Paris. 
The  queen  had  one  ;  Diana  of  Poitiers  had  another ; 
and  the  third  belonged  to  a  corpulent  nobleman, 
who,  being  too  fat  to  ride  on  horseback,  was  obliged' 
to  be  carried  in  a  coach  **  like  a  woman :"  for 
at  first  coaches  were  entirely  appropriated  to  the 
ladies,  and  it  was  considered  as  very  effeminate  for 
a  man  to  be  seen  in  one. 

George.  But  it  seems  that  ^  timie  the  gentlemen 
got  the  better  of  their  prejudices;  for  instance,  king 
Henry  IV.  himself. 

Mrs^M.    It  is  recorded:  of  Henry  that,  thou^tf 
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he  was  as  bold  as  a  lion  on  horseback^  he  was  more 
timorous  than  a  woman  in  a  coach^  and  would  turn 
pale  if  it  went  the  least  awry. 

George.  I  dare  say  it  was  because  he  was  apt 
to  be  sick  in  a  carriage.  It  could  not  possibly  be 
from  fear. 

Mrs.  M.  It  was  from  superstitious  fear.  An 
astrologer  had  told  him  that  he  shoul(>  die  in  a 
coach. 

'  Mary.    And  you  see,  mamma,  it  really  did  come 
true. 

Mrs,  M.  It  is  difficult  for  even  sensible  people 
to  avoid  being  infected  by  a  reigning  folly.  The 
reigning  folly  of  this  age  was  the  belief  in  sooth- 
sayers and  astrologers,  whom  it  was  customary  to 
consult  on  every  occasion ;  and  amidst  their  various 
and  oflen  contradictory  predictions,  it  would  have 
been  very  odd  if  some  had  not  now  and  then  come 
true. 

Richard.  When  Henry  became  king  of  Prance 
did  he  become  fond  of  pomp  and  show,  as  all  the 
other  kings  of  France  did,  who  went  before  him  ? 

Mrs.  M.  He  was  frugal  in  his  own  habits,  but 
encouraged  his  courtiers  in  expense,  from  the  prin- 
ciple, I  believe,  of  benefiting  trade  and  commerce. 
The  expense  of  dress,  in  particular,  was  carried  at 
this  time  to  an  enormous  height. 

Mary.    What  made  it  so  exjpensive  ? 

Mrs.  M.  The  quantity  of  gold,  silver,  and  jewels, 
with  which  it  was  decorated.     Driess  was  not  only 
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costly,  tut  also  dreadfully  heavy.  Gabrielle  d'Es- 
trees,  one  of  the  king's  mistresses,  was  often,  whea 
she  was  full  dressed,  so  encumbered  by  the  weight  of 
her  finery,  as  to  be  unable  to  move  or  even  to  stand. 

Richard.  I  hope  the  gentlemen  were  too  wise  to 
overload  themselves  in  this  manner. 

Mrs.  M.  If  they  were  not  wiser  they  were  at 
least  stronger,  and  so  were  the  better  able  to  sustain 
the  gorgeous  weight  of  their  habiliments.  We  often 
read  of  the  vain  followers  of  the  court  being  brought 
to  ruin  by  their  extravagance  in  dress.  The  mare- 
chal  de  Bassompierre  owns  in  his  memoirs  that  he 
bad  once  a  coat  trimmed  with  pearls,  that  cost  nine 
hundred  pounds.  The  following  is  a  description 
of  a  fine  gentleman's  dress  in  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century: — '^He  was  clothed  in  silver 
tissue,  his  shoes  were  white^  as  also  his  stockings. 
His  cloak  was  black,  bordered  with  rich  embroidery, 
and  lined  with  cloth  of  silver:  his  bonnet  was  of 
black  velvet,  and  he  wore  besides  a  profusion  of 
precious  stones." 

George.  I  hope  it  never  will  be  the  fashion  to 
wear  such  dresses  in  England.  Coats  of  broad- 
cloth, mamma,  for  me,  as  well  as  hearts  of  oak. 

Mrs.  M.  And  goodness  of  heart,  too,  my  dear 
boy,  as  well  as  fortitude.  You  remember  those 
two  pleasant  lines  of  Cowper,  which  will,  I  trust, 
always  be  characteristic  of  Englishmen : 

An  honest  man  close  button' d  to  the  chin, 
Broadcloth  without,  anda  t&onn  heart  witlvin. 
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Before  we  dismiss  the  subject  of  dress,  I  ought 
to  menfion,  that  in  this  reign  the  ruff  was  super- 
ceded by  a  sort  of  frame  made  of  wire  and  lace,  in 
which  the  ladies'  heads  were  inclosed^  and  which,  in 
compliment  to  the  queen,  was  called  a  medict.  I 
need  not  describe  it  particularly,  because  you  will 
perceive  that  in  this  little  drawing  she  is  repre- 
sented as  wearing  one  of  these  medicis.  Masks  were 
«mch  worn  at  this  time  by  men  as  well  as  by  wo- 
men. They  were  made  of  black  velvet,  and  used 
by  the  ladies  when  they  walked  or  rode,  as  a  pre- 
servative of  the  complexion.  Indeed,  a  mask  was 
■considered  as  so  necessary  a  part  of  the  femaletmt- 
door  costume,  that  a  lady  was  thought  to  be  in 
dishabille  if  seen  without  one. 

Mary.  And  did  the  gentlemen  wear  tliem  for 
-the  sake  of  their  complexions  ? 

Mrs.  M.  I  fear  their  motives  were  not  always 
«o  innocent.  They  wore  them  principally,  we  are 
told,  to  conceal  their  frequenting  the  gaming-houses. 
One  poor  man,  indeed,  the  marechal  Montluc,  lat- 
terly wore  a  mask  to  cover  the  horrible  disfigure- 
ments which  he  had  received  from  a  wound  with  a 
harquebuss. 

It  has,  I  believe,  in  all  times  and  countries,  been 
a  point  of  civility  among  courtiers  to  copy  any 
<peculiarity  in  dress  which  the  infirmities  of  the 
sovereign  may  make  it  expedient  for  him  to  adopt. 
Hence  the. swelled  feet  of  our  Henry  VIII.  caused 
the  shoes  of  his  courtiers  to  expand  to  the  width  of 
six  inches  across  the  toe.     You  have  been  told  how 
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a  wound  in  the  head  of  Francis  I.  brought  in  short 
hair^  and  how  another  in  his  chin^  which  he  hoped 
to  conceal  by  letting  his  beard  grow,  introduced 
the  fashion  of  long  beards ;  a  fashion  which  con- 
tinued to  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  In  that  reign, 
the  chief  pride  of  a  fine  gentleman  was  in  his  beard, 
which  was  well  thickened  and  stiffened  with  wax, 
to  make  it  spread  out  broad  at  the  bottom.  But 
the  same  knife  that  killed  poor  Henry  struck  at 
the  root  of  these  much  and  long  cherished  beards, 
which  were  presently  shaved  off  in  compliment  to 
the  smooth  chin  of  his  young  successor.  Nothing 
was  left  but  a  pair  of  thin  mustachios  over  the 
upper  lip,  and  a  small  pointed  lock  on  the  chin. 

Richard.  I  saw  in  a  book  lately  something  about 
Henry  I  V.'s  cradle.  Pray  do  you  know  whether  it 
was  anything  so  very  curious  ? 

Mrs,  M.  It  was  nothing  more  than  the  shell 
of  a  tortoise,'  and  was  long  preserved,  perhaps  is 
preserved  still,  in  the  castle  of  Pau,  whidbi  was 
Henry's  birth-place.  There  is  another  curiosity 
that  perhaps  may  also  still  be  found  there, — a  huge 
steel  two-pronged  fork,  which  was  used  by  him^ 
and  which  was  thought  at  that  time,  wheii  forks 
were  first  introduced,  a  very  refined  and  delicate 
invention. 


CHAPTER  XXXIl. 

LOUIS    XIII.,    SURNAMED    THE   JUST. 
[Yeara  dflec  ChrUf,;i610— 1643.] 


The  young  king,  who  thus  succeeded  to  the 
throne  on  the  horrid  event  of  his  father's  assasaitia- 
tion  was  only  nine  years  old.  The  parliament,  ais. 
I  have  already  said,  immediately  conferred  the 
regency  on  his  mother,  Mary  of  Medicis,  a  woman 
not  less  bigoted  in  her  devotion  to  Rome,  than  ihe 
former  queen-mother  of  that  family.  The  cha- 
racter of  Mary,  hoivever,  is  wholly  unstained  with 
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-the  imputation  of  any  such  bloody  crimes  as  those 
for  which  Catherine  is  universally  execrated.  She 
-was  entirely  under  the  influence  of  two  Florentine 
adventurers^  a  man  of  the  name  of  Concini,  whom 
she  made  marechal  d'Ancre^  and  his  wife  Leonora 
de  Galigai.  The  rapid  and  extraordinary  eleva- 
tion of  these  favourites  excited  almost  universal 
discontent.  It  is  said  of  Ck)ncini^  that  to  repress 
the  murmurs  of  the  people,  by  showing  them  what 
vfate  they  might  expect,  if  they  dared  to  censure 
him^  he  had  several  gibbets  erected  in  different 
parts  of.  Paris.  Such  means  as  this  of  stifling  the 
expression  of  public  feeling  are  seldom  for  the 
safety  of  those  who  adopt  them. 

On  the  3rd  of  October,  1611,  died  the  due  de 
Mayenne.  His  death  at  tliis  time  was  accounted  a 
great  loss  to  France.  He  was  a  man  of  integrity, 
and.  from  the  time  of  his  reconciliation  to  Henry 
IV.  had  never  embarked  iivany  intrigues  of  state ; 
and  it  has  been  thought,  that  if  he  had  lived  he 
might  have  been  able  to  check  the  civil  dissensions 
which  ensued.  These  dissensions  were  greatly 
owing  to  the  ambitious  desire  of  some  of  the  princes 
of  the  blood,  and  others  of  the  great  nobility,  to 
take  advantage  of  the  distrs^ctions  of  a  new  reign, 
and. of  a  feeble  minority,  to  establish  their  own 
'.power  and  independence.  The  due  de  Mayenncf, 
on  his  death-bed,  charged  his  son  to  remain  firm 
.in  his  principlesvof  religion  and  loyalty,  and  only  on 
that  condition  gave  him  his  blessing. 

I  3 
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One  of  the  first  objects  of  Mary  of  Medicis^  and 
her  favourites,  was  to  unite  themselves  as  closely 
as  possible  with  the  court  of  Spain.  In  the  year 
1612  were  announced  two  intended  marriages,  the 
one  between  the  young  king  Louis  XIIL,  and  the 
infanta^  Anne  of  Austria^  daughter  of  the  king  4jf 
Spain ;  the  other,  between  the  princess  Elizabeth, 
the  king's  sister,  and  the  prince  of  Spain,  after- 
wards Philip  IV.  These  marriages  were  even- 
tually carried  into  effect  The  two  princesses  were 
exchanged  in  the  isle  of  Pheasants,  in  the  river 
Bidassoa,  in  the  month  of  November,  1615.  The 
infanta  was  then  conducted  to  Bordeaux,  and,  the 
king  meeting  her  on  the  way,  they  made  together 
a  solemn  entry  into  that  city,  and  were  married 
there  November  27. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  prince  of  Conde  (Henry 
n.)»  and  other  princes  and  nobles,  joined  with  the 
Protestants  in  opposition  to  the  queen.  A  war 
'broke  out,  and  the  Swiss  Protestants  in  the  king's 
pay  quitted  the  service,  and  returned  home,  be- 
cause they  would  not  act  against  their  Inrethren  of 
the  same  religion.  These  troubles  were  for  a  time 
^composed  in  1617,  by  the  entire  down&ll  of  the 
qiieen  and  her  party.  A  courtier  of  the  name  iif 
4.e  Luyne&  excited  in  the  mind  of  the  lung,  wfao 
4ras]now  about  sixteen  years  <of  age,  a  jealouqr  9f 
his  mother  and  of  her  £em)urites,  and  proposed  to 
Inm,  ^that  Vitry,  a  ^captain  of  tlie  guaids,  ahoidd 
have  the  royal  a«tiMirily  to^  arrest  maarechal  d!AieBe. 
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The  king  agreed^  and  Vitry,  at  the  head  of  a  body 
of  ruffians^  who^  it  may  be  suspected^  were  marked 
out  for  this  eiqployment^  because  something  more 
than  a  mere  arrest  was  intended^  took  an  oppor** 
tunity  of  arresting  his  victim  on  the  bridge  of  the 
Louvre,  and,  on  the  marechal's  putting  his  hand 
to  his  sword,  had  him  instantly  killed  by  his  fol- 
lowers. The  king,  on  being  informed  of  this 
transaction  by  Vitry  himself,  exclaimed,  "  Grand 
merci  k  vous !  a  cette  heure  je  suis  roi ;''  and  made 
him  immediately  marechal  of  France.  The  body 
of  Concini,  which  had  been  carried  off,  and  buried 
immediately  after  his  death,  was  that  very  evening 
taken  out  of  its  grave  by  a  mob  of  footmen  and 
"  pages."  It  was  then  dragged  through  the  streets> 
and  afterwards  cut  in  pieces,  some  of  which  were 
hung  on  the  gibbets  which  he  had  himself  erected 
in  order  to  frighten  his  enemies.  His  wife  Leonora 
was  beheaded  by  order  of  the  parliament.  She  was 
interrogated  during  her  trial,  what  sorcery  she  had 
used  to  acquire  her  great  ascendancy  over  the  mind 
of  the  queen.  "I  have  used  none,'*  she  answered^ 
"  except  that  ascendancy  which  strong  minds  have 
<>ver  the  weak."  The  queen-mother  herself  w^s 
exiled  to  Blois,  from  whence  she  made  her  escape 
to  Angoul^me,  She  had  soon  after  ^.n  interview 
with  her  son  at  Tours,  and  came  to  a  sort  of 
accommodation  with  him.  The  i^conciliatipn^ 
however,  did  not  last  long,  and  she  was  at  one 
time  at  actual  war  with  her  son.    To  conclude  at 
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once  all  I  need  say  to  you  of  her  history,  I  may 
here  add,  that  she  was  again  reconciled  to  him, 
Tjut  that  a  final  breach  ensued  in  1630.  She  fled 
to  Bruxelles  in  1631,  and  after  many  sufferings 
from  neglect  and  vexation,  died  at  Cologne,  July  2, 
1642. 

'  On  the  king's  approach  to  maturity,  strong  hopes 
were  for  a  time  entertained  that  he  would  show 
some  portion  of  his  father's  energy  of  character. 
But  though  personally  brave,  and,  like  many  weak 
men,  often  ready  to  authorise  very  decisive,  and 
violent  measures,  he  possessed  no  power  of  self- 
government  and  control,  and  was  always,  through 
his  whole  life,  a  mere  puppet  played  on  by  the 
hands  of  others. 

M.  de   Luynes  first  assumed  over  the  young 
•monarch  the   dominion  which   the   Concinis  had 
exercised  over  the  queen.     De  Luynes  was  a  man 
of  a  proud  and  grasping  temper,  but  wholly  un- 
equal to  restrain  the  ambition  of  the  princes  of  the 
blood,  and  other  nobles,  who  indulged  themselves 
with  impunity  in  all  sorts  of  disorders,  and  even 
sometimes  committed  hostilities  against  the  crown. 
*De  Luynes  died  Dec.  15,  1621.     It  has  been  truly 
observed  of  the  court  of  France  at  this  period,  that 
not  any  one  person  of  eminence  was  to  be  found  in 
'it,  who  could  properly  be  entitled  a  man  of  honour 
'or  worth.     Pride  and  baseness,  qualities  very  oftea 
united,  appeared  to  be  almost  the  universal  cha- 
racteristic, and  the  only  ability  which  Was  either 
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possessed  or  valued  was  the  ability  to  corrupt  [aild 
betray. 

At  the  death  of  De  Luynes,  the  celebrated  Ar- 
mand  du  Plessis  Richelieu »  bishop  of  Luqon^  and 
soon  afterwards  created  cardinal^  was  rising  rapidfy 
into  distinction.  He  was  a  man  of  great  abiUties, 
and  of  consummate  intrigue  and  artifice.  He  had 
been  first  brought  forward  by  the  unfortunate 
Concini^  and  afterwards  attached  himself  to  the 
new  favourite  De  Luynes.  He  was  for  some  time 
about  the  person  of  the  queen-mother,  over  whom 
he  had  great  influence.  He  is  said  to  have  per- 
fidiously abandoned  her  interests,  as  soon  as  he  saw 
that  he  could  advance  his  own  by  forsaking  her. 
At  all  events  he  acquired  a  greater  degree  of 
power  than  any  minister  had  before  possessed  in 
France,  and  from  the  date  of  his  admission  into  the 
royal  council  in  1624,  to  his  death,  Dec.  4,  1642,  is 
to  be  accounted  the  sole  efficient  ruler  of  Prance. 
He  reminds  us  in  some  respects  of  our  own  cardinal 
-  Wolsey,  but  was  incomparably  more  crafty  and 
artful.  He  accumulated  in  his  own  hands  a  great 
number  of  church  benefices,  but  gave  his  whole 
attention  to  affairs  of  state.  He  was  fond  to  an 
extreme  of  display  and  magnificence,  and  even  as- 
sumed the  dress  and  arms  of  a  soldier,  and  the 
personal  direction  of  military  affaii*s.  The  cardinal 
de  la  Valette,  archbishop  of  Toulouse,  followed  in 
this  respect  the  example  of  Richelieu.     He  com- 
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manded  some  troops  in  Italy,  azid  died  with  anns 
in  his  hands. 

Cardinal  Richelieu  is  generally  s^poken  of  with 
applause  and  respect  by  French  historians^  as 
having  laid  the  foundations  of  the  greainess  of  the 
monarchy,  and  of  the  glory  which  it  acquired  in 
the  succeeding  reign.  He  finally  extinguished  the 
excessive  power  of  the  aristocracy,  who  have  never 
since  his  time  been  able  to  contend  with  the  crown. 
He  almost  wholly  suppressed  also  those  religious 
wars  by  which  the  kingdom  had  been  so  long 
fatally  distracted.  But  this  he  did  by  depriving 
the  Hugonots  of  their  just  rights  as  subjects,  rights 
which  had  been  guaranteed  to  them  by  the  most 
solemn  treaties.  He  also  depressed  that  pre-emi- 
nence of  the  house  of  Austria,  which  the  gallant 
virtues  of  Francis  I.  and  Hemy  IV.  had  in  vain 
attempted  to  overrule. 

Among  the  Hugonots,  as  we  have  seen  in  Henry 
IV.'s  reign,  were  many  nobles  of  the  highest 
dignity  and  power,  who,  though  they  acknowleclged 
the  royal  title  of  the  sovereign,  yet  possessed  in 
their  own  territories  the  same  independence  which 
was  of  old  the  pride  of  the  great  feudatories. 
Many  great  towns  also,  particularly  in  the  south 
and  the  west  of  France,  were  inhabited  chiefly  by 
Hugonots,  and  united  with  those  princes  as  in  a 
common  cause.  The  Catholics  and  the  Hugonots 
were,  indeed,  very  nearly  balanced,  and  the  cau^e 
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of  the  Htigonots  would  -probably  have  been  tho 
stronger^  if^  in  this  corrupt  age^  many  of  their 
leaders  had  not  been  bought  over  by  the  tempta^ 
lions  which  the  government  threw  in  their  way, 
Louis,  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign^  had  confirmed 
the  edict  of  Nantes*  The  prince  of  Conde  was  a 
Catholic,  yet  in  his  treaty  with  the  Hugonots,  bear- 
ing date  November  27>  1615,  he  pledged  himself  to 
insist  on  the  strict  observance  of  that  edict ;  and  in 
a  treaty  at  Loudun,  in  the  beginning  of  the  follow* 
ing  year^  between  the  king  on  one  side,  and  the 
prince  of  Conde  on  the  other,  the  same  stipulations 
were  again  repeated  and  enforced. 

All  these  engagements,  however,  seemed  made 
only  to  be  violated.  In  1620  the  king  marched 
into  Beam,  the  native  province  and  patrimony  of 
Henry  IV.,  where  the  inhabitants  were  almost  etr 
clusively  Hugonots.  He  there  re-established  the 
Roman  Catholic  church,  suppressed  the  privileges 
of  the  people,  and  annexed  the  principality  to  the 
crown.  The  due  de  Rohan,  who  was  son-in-law  of 
the  great  due  de  Sully,  and  his  brother  the  due  de 
Soubise,  may  be  considered  as  having  been  at  this 
time  the  chief  leaders  of  the  Hugonots.  The  prince 
of  Conde  fiirsod^  them.  The  dac  de  Lesdiguieres, 
one  of  their  most  powerful  chie&,  was  not  only 
bought  over  to  desert  their  interests,  but  was  also 
prevailed  on  to  abjure  the  Protestant  religion. 

In  1621  the  king,  aecompanied  by  these  new 
ailies»  conypeQed jtiie  duo  deSoubise,  after  a  most 
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gallant  defence^  to  surrender  the  fortress  of  St. 
Jean  d'Angeli.  .He  afterwards  laid  siege  to  Mont- 
auban,  but  nvas  repulsed  with  the  loss  of  some  of 
his  bravest  officers,  and  was  at  length  compelled  to 
abandon  the  enterprise.  In  1622  Louis  marched 
into  Poitou,  for  the  purpose  of  subduing  the  due 
de  Soubise,  who  occupied  that  country  with  a  con- 
siderable force.  On  the  approach  of  the  royal 
army,  the  duke  retreated  into  the  isle  of  Rhe, 
which  is  separated  from  the  continent  by  a  small 
arm  of  the  sea,  fordable  at  low  water.  The  king 
displayed  on  this  occasion  much  intrepidity:  he 
crossed  the  sea  under  cover  of  the  night,  and 
"Stormed  the  duke's  intrenchments.  The  Hugonots 
defended  themselves  without  skill  or  energy,  and 
almost  all  of  them  were  cut  to  pieces.  The  duke 
•himself,  with  a  few  companions,  escaped  by  swim- 
ming. Montpellier,  which  was  gallantly  defended 
by  the  due  de  Rohan,  surrendered  to  the  royal 
arms;  but  the  inhabitants  of  Rochelle,  though 
their  town  was  invested  by  sea  and  land,  exhibited 
the  greatest  firmness  and  constancy.  While  affi^rs 
rwere  in  this  state,  a  treaty  was  made  at  Mont- 
tpellier,  by  which,  among  otiier  articles,  the  edict  of 
t  Nantes  was  again  confirmed,  a  general  amnesty 
granted,  and  the  privilege  conceded  to  the  Hu- 
gonots of  holding  ecclesiastical  consistories  and 
synods. 

The  terms  -of  this  treaty,  however,  were. very 
ill  obsetved ;.  and  the  Rochellers,  enraged  at  the 
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'Wilful  infraction  of  it  on  the  part  of  Louis,  who 
.seemed  utterly  careless  whether  he  gained  his  ob- 
jects by  open  force  or  by  treachery,  renewed  the 
war  in  1625.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  events 
of  this  short  war  was,  that  the  duke  of  Soubise, 
with  a  small  fleet  from  Kochelle,  succeeded  in  a 
daring  attack  on  seven  of  the  king's  ships  which 
lay  at  Port  Louis,  which  was  then  called  Biavet,  a 
port  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  Biavet,  and 
opposite  to  L'Orient.  When  he  was  preparing  to 
return,  the  wind  suddenly  shifted,  and  for  the  time 
cut  off  his  retreat.  The  king's  forces  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood immediately  hastened  to  destroy  him; 
but  before  their  cannon  could  be  brought  to  bear  on 
the  ships  with  any  effect,  the  wind  again  changed, 
and  enabled  him  to  escape  with  his  prizes. 

Peace  was  again  concluded,  through  the  inter- 
vention of  England,  by  another  treaty  confirming 
the  edict  of  Nantes,  and  agreeing  to  the  other 
just  claims  of  the  Rochellers.  Louis  consented 
.also,  that  the  king  of  England,  Charles  L,  who, 
having  married  his  sister,  Henrietta  Maria,  was 
now  his  brother-in-law,  should  guarantee  the  arti- 
cles of  the  peace.  The  king  and  his  minister, 
however,  evidently  agreed  to  this  treaty  only  be- 
cause they  felt  at  that  time  a  pressing  danger  on 
the  side  of  Italy,  where,  in  the  character  of  allies 
of  the  duke  of  Savoy,  they  were  contending  with 
Spain  for  the  possession  of  the  Valteline.    "  The 
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rain  of  tHe  Hugonots/'  said  the  cardinal  to  fbe 
king  on  this  oecasion^  "  may  be  deferred  without 
shame ;  but  your  Majesty  cannot,  consistently  with 
your  honour,  abandon  the  affiiir  of  the  Valteline." 
These  disputes  were  concluded  by  a  treaty  with 
Spain;  and  Spain  afterwards  agreed  to  join  mth 
France  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  the  reduction 
of  Rochelle,  and  also  in  an  offensive  league  against 
England.  The  league  against  England,  however, 
'  came  to  nothing. 

The  English,  meanwhile,  fitted  out  a  strong 
armament,  which,  if  wisely  used  or  wisely  con- 
ducted, would  probably  have  been  amply  sufficient 
to  enable  the  Rochellers  to  resist  the  dangers  which 
menaced  them.  Before  the  preparations  of  Ridie- 
lieu  were  completed,  a  fleet  of  a  hundred  sail, 
having  on  board  an  army  of  seven  thousand  men, 
was  despatched  to  their  relief,  under  the  command 
of  the  duke  of  Buckingham.  This  fleet  appeared 
before  Rochelle  on  the  9th  of  July,  1627;  but 
the  mayor  and  principal  inhabitants,  either  being 
gained  by  the  court,  or  not  yet  decided  to  come  to 
extremities  with  their  sovereign,  refused  to  allow  it 
admission  into  the  harbour.  On  this,  the  duke  of 
Buckingham  attacked  the  isle  of  Rhe,  though  well 
garrisoned  and  strongly  fortified.  He  landed  his 
men,  and  had  he  immediately  urged  the  attacks 
and  not  allowed  Thoiras,  the  French  governor, 
several  days'  respite,  he  might  probably  have  re- 
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negligence  and  unaccountable  delay  enabled  the 
French  to  replenish  the  magazines^  and  reinforce 
the  fgarrison.  The  English  were  repulsed  in  re- 
peated attacks^  and  were  at  length  compelled  to 
retreat.  Buckingham  conducted  the  retreat  rery 
unskilfully,  and  returned  to  England,  after  losing 
two-thirds  of  his  land-forces.  He  was  universally 
condemned  for  his  rashness  and  folly,  and  gained 
no  credit  except  for  his  personal  bravery. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Rochellers  found  that  their 
destruction  was  resolved  on.  After  the  blockade  of 
the  town  had  been  carried  on  for  some  time,  the 
king  joined  the  army,  accompanied  by  the  cardinal, 
who  himself  planned  the  lines  of  circumvallation, 
and  superintended  other  military  operations.  All 
communications  w^ie  soon  cut  off  by  land,  but  it  was 
still  necessary  to  prevent  the  introducing  succours 
by  sea.  Richelieu  resolved  therefore  to  block  up,  if 
possible,  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  and  various 
floating  works  were  devised  for  thi«  purpose.  But 
they  were  soon  destroyed  by  the  violence  of  the 
waves,  and  it  was  clearly  seen  that  nothing  effectual 
could  be  done  unless  a  solid  mole  were  thrown  across 
the  mouth  of  the  harbour.  This  immense  work,  a 
mile  in  extent,  Richelieu  accordingly  undertook  and 
completed.  It  was  so  far  from  the  city  that  the  be- 
sieged could  not  obstruct  him,  and  it  appeared  strong 
enough  to  resist  the  foirce  of  the  sea. 

Before  this  huge  mole  was  quite  finkhedy  the 
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English  fleet  dn  the  11th  of  May,  1628,  once 
more  appeared  in  sight.  The  Rochellers  crowded 
to  their  ramparts  with  the  expectation  of  immediate 
relief:  but  the  earl  of  Denbigh,  who  commanded 
.the  fleet,  is  thought  to  have  been  guilty  either  of 
treachery  or  of  cowardice.  He  made  no  attempt 
to  destroy  the  mole^  and  after  throwing  into  the 
city  a  scanty  supply  of  corn,  declined  an  engage- 
ment and  returned  to  Portsmouth.  To  efface  this 
dishonour,  the  duke  of  Buckingham  determined 
•to  resume  the  command  in  person.  In  the  pre- 
ceding summer,  during  his  distressed  condition  in 
the  isle  of  Rhe,  he  had  himself  received  from  Ro- 
chelle  reinforcements  both  of  men  and  of  provisions. 
The  besieged  themselves  were  now  in  the  greatest 
necessity,  and  nothing  could  exceed  the  general  de- 
sire among  the  English  to  afford  them  the  readiest 
and  most  effective  assistance.  But  the  duke  of 
Buckingham,  while  hastening  the  preparations  for 
his  departure,  was  assassinated  at  Portsmouth; 
and  the  sailing  of  the  armament  was  suspended  by 
his  death. 

The.  inhabitants  of  Rochelle  were  now  reduced 
.to  the.extremest  misery  of  famine.  The  greater 
.part  of  them,  notwithstanding,  still  preserved  their 
courage.  The  strenuous  exhortations  of  some  of 
4;heir  clergy,  the  determination  of  the  mayor,  and 
the  exhortations  and .  example  of  the  duchess  of 
Rohan  and  her  daughter,  who  ate  no  other  food 
duri^^g  three  months  than .  horseflesh^  with  four  or 
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five  ounces  of  bread  a  day,  encouraged  them  to. 
wait  for  the  succours  which  were  still  promised  from; 
England.  The  command  which  had  been  held  by< 
Buckingham  was  given  on  his  death  to  the  earl  o£ 
Lindsey,  who  appeared  off  Rochelle  on  the  28th  of 
September.  He  made  some  feeble  and  spiritless 
attempts  to  break  through  the  mole,  and  force  aa 
entrance  into  the  harbour.  Then,  after  a  fruitless 
cannonade,  he  gave  up  all  hope  of  success,  and 
steered  back  ta  England.  The  last  spark  of  the 
enthusiasm  which  had  so  long  inspired  the  miserar 
ble  inhabitants  of  the  city  expired  when  he  gave 
the  signal  of  his  retreat.  While  yet  his  sails  were 
in  sight,  they  consented  to  surrender,  almost  at  dis- 
cretion ;  and  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  miseries 
they  had  endured,  from  the  account  given  us  by 
contemporary  writers,  that  of  fifteen  thousand  per- 
sons who  were  in  the  city  when  the  siege  com- 
menced, only  four  thousand  survived  the  fatal  effects 
of  famine,  fatigue,  and  the  sword. 

On  the  30th  of  October  the  French  troops  en- 
tered the  city.  The  deplorable  situation  to  which 
the  place  was  reduced  excited  sentiments  of  horror 
and  compassion  in  all  who  witnessed  the  dismal 
scene.  The  streets  and  houses  were  infected  with 
putrid  bodies.  The  inhabitants,  who  were  more 
like  skeletons  than  living  beings,  had  towards  the 
end  of  the  siege  become  so  weak  as  to  be  unable  to 
bury  their  dead.  A  mouthful  of  bread  was  the 
most  acceptable  present  that  could  be  made  to  the 
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survivors;  but  to  manj-  it  proved  fatal^  from  the 
avidity  with  whieh  they  swallowed  it  The  king 
entered  the  city  on  the  first  of  November ;  and  it 
is  a  remarkable  sequel  of  this  melancholy  relation^ 
that  on  the  very  next  day  a  violent  storm  arose^ 
which  raged  for  six  days  with  unabated  violence, 
and  oa«  the  seventh  buried  in  the  waves  that  fatal 
mole  which  had  been  erected  with  so  much  labour> 
and  to  which  the  Rochellers  owed  their  ruin. 

The  fortifications  of  the  town  were  destroyed, 
and  its  privileges  abolished ;  but  the  king  and  his 
minister,  satisfied  with  having  broken  the  power  of 
the  Hugonots,  and  having  wrested  from  them  this 
their  strongest  asylum,  still  permitted  them  the 
free  exercise  of  their  religion.  In  the  following 
year,  Nismes  and  Montauban,  and  other  cities  pro- 
fessing the  principles  of  the  Reformed  churches^ 
also  surrendered.  The  Hugonots  have  ever  since 
been  at  the  mercy  of  the  crown,  and  you  will  see 
in  the  next  reign  that  another  signal  blow  of  the 
most  relentless  persecution  and  tyranny  still  re- 
mained to  be  inflicted  on  them. 

During  the  rest  of  this  reign,  the  chief  object 
©f  the  French  government  was  to  repress,  both  in 
Germany,  Spain,  and  Italy,  the  power  of  its  great 
rival  the  house  of  Austria.  Direct  hostilities  began 
in  1635.  In  1636  a  Spanish  army  on  the  side  of 
the  Pyrenees  made  itself  master  of  the  town  of 
St  Jean  de  Luz.  On  the  side  of  Flanders,  a  still 
more  considerable  force  of  the  same  nation,  invaded 
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Ficaidy^  occupied  Cahelle  and  Catelet^  passed  the 
Somme  in  defiance  of  the  French  troops  under  the 
command  of  the  count  de  Soissons^  and  in  less  than 
a  week  reduced  the  strong  town  of  Corbie.  The 
Parisians  were  in  consternation  at  this  approach  of 
their  foes;  the  sovereign  himself  desponded,  and 
was  silent :  but  Richelieu  displayed  great  courage 
and  magnanimity.  He  dismissed  his  guards:  he 
called  on  the  wealthy  to  send  their  horses  and  ser- 
vants>  and  on  the  poorer  classes  to  give  their  per- 
sonal services.  Fifty  thousand  men  were  assembled 
by  these  exertions,  and  were  placed  under  the  com* 
mand  of  the  count  de  Soissons,  and  the  due 
d'Orleans>  the  king's  brother,  who  retook  Corbie, 
and  compelled  the  Spaniards  to  retreat. 

The  due  d'Orleans  had  been  for  a  considerable 
time  under  the  king's  displeasure.  He  had  fled 
from  court  in  1631,  and  married  for  his  second 
wife*  Margaret,  sister  of  the  duke  of  Lorraine> 
who  had  on  this  occasion  given  him  shelter  and  pro- 
tection. This  protection  of  the  due  d'Orleans  Louis 
revenged  on  the  duke,  iavaded  his  dominions,  and. 
compelled  him  to  surrender  his  capital.  The  duke 
endeavoured  to  preserve  his  territories  from  der 
vastation  by  resigning  the  possession  of  them  to  his 
brother  Nicholas  Francis.  But  this  scheme  failed, 
and  the  whole  duchy  was  subjugated.  The  duke 
of  Orleans,  discouraged  by  the  fate  of  his  brother- 

*  His  fint  wife  was  the  only  daughter  and  heixesa  of  the  dac  de 
Von^eiiKir. 
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ih-Iaw  and  ally,  concluded  a  treaty  of  reconciliation 
Tvith  Louis,  and  was  now,  as  you  have  been  told,, 
one  of  the  generals  of  the  army  which  was  employed 
against  the  Spaniards  in  Picardy. 

Both  the  duke  of  Orleans  and  the  count  of 
Soissons  were  inveterately  hostile  to  Richelieu,  and 
concerted  to  assassinate  him  on  his  leaving  the 
council  chamber.  The  duke  of  Orleans  was  to 
give  the  signal ;  but  his  resolution  forsook  him,  and 
he  declared  that  his  conscience  would  not  permit 
him  to  shed  the  blood  of  a  cardinal,  an  archbishop, 
and  a  priest.  The  minister  did  not  learn  his  danger 
till  it  was  passed.  The  conspirators  took  refuge 
in  flight,  but  a  reconciliation  was  soon  made  with 
the  duke  of  Orleans.  In  1641  the  duke  again  con- 
spired the  death  of  Richelieu,  and  on  this  occasion, 
though  his  own  life  was  spared,  his  associates  were 
put  to  death.  The  count  of  Soissons  was  received 
into  Sedan  by  the  duke  of  Bouillon,  who  presuming 
on  his  near  vicinity  to  Flanders,  was  always  cal- 
culating that  Spain  would  assist  him  against  France, 
and  was  always  pledging,  and  always  breaking  his 
faith.  In  an  action  with  Louis's  forces  under 
marechal  Chatillon,  the  count  was  killed  by  a 
random  shot  in  1641,  and  in  the  following  year  the 
duke  his  protector,  after  passing  through  various, 
fortunes,  was  compelled  to  cede  finally  his  prin- 
cipality of  Sedan. 

Of  the  other  complicated  transactions  of  this  war, 
which  was  extended  over  a  very  wide  frontier,  it  is- 
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impossible  for  me  here  to  give  a  distinct  summary. 
On  the  whole  the  French  acquired  a  progressive 
superiority,  but  did  not  make  on  the  enemies'  ter- 
ritory any  very  deep  or  decisive  impression.  The 
duchy  of  Savoy  was  one  chief  scene  of  the  contest. 

In  the  year  1642  the  chief  eflforts  of  the  French 
were  carried  into  Rousillon^  in  order  to  aid  a  revolt 
which  the  inhabitants  of  Catalonia  had  made  against 
Spain.  Louis  himself  conducted  his  army  into  that 
quarter,  and  undertook  the  siege  of  Perpignan. 
Richelieu,  who  was  to  have  accompanied  him,  was 
compelled  by  illness  to  stop  at  Narbonne.  Louis 
returned  to  Paris,  where  he  was  again  joined  by 
the  cardinal,  who,  after  lingering  some  time,  died 
Dec.  4,  1642,  leaving  many  of  his  vast  designs  in- 
complete, and  a  name  more  brilliant  than  beloved 
or  honoured. 

Perpignan  had  in  the  mean  time  fallen  before 
the  French  arms,  and  the  war  was  prosecuted  with 
vigour  and  success.  But  it  was  the  fate  of  Louis 
soon  to  rejoin  his  ambitious  minister  in  that  solitary 
mansion  where  neither  greatness  nor  glory,  unless 
purchased  by  truly  virtuous  exertions,  is  permitted 
to  follow  the  short  career  of  human  life.  A  slow 
fever  hung  on  him,  and  he  felt  his  strength  decay. 

The  dauphin  was  at  this  time  not  five  years  old, 
and  the  king,  in  the  hope  to  secure  a  tranquil  mino- 
rity, endeavoured  to  provide  for  the  distribution  of 
his  power  in  a  manner  which  should  attain  this 
end  effectually.     He  appointed  the  queen,  Anne,  of 

VOL.  II.  K 
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Austria,  sole  regent.  The  duke  of  Orleans  was  de- 
clared head  of  the  couneil,  and  lieutenant-general 
throughout  the  kingdom;  and  it  was  also  provided 
that  all  affairs  should  be  decided  by  a  majority  of 
voices  in  council.  Both  the  queen  and  the  duke  of 
Orleans  solemnly  swore  to  adhere  inviolably  to  this 
arrangement ;  and  Louis^  to  secure  still  more  cer- 
tainly its  fulfilment,  commanded  the  deed  enacting 
it  to  be  registered  in  parliament. 

This  being  done,  he  prepared  for  death  with 
composure.  Before  he  died,  he  earnestly  desired 
his  physician  to  tell  him  exactly  how  long  he  had 
to  live :  and  when  he  was  told  that  he  could  not 
live  more  than  two  or  three  hours,  he  testified  the 
greatest  satisfaction,  and  added,  "  Well,  my  God ! 
I  consent  with  all  my  heart."  He  died  May  24, 
1643,  in  the  forty-second  year  of  his  age,  and  on 
the  day  on  which  he  completed  the  thirty-third  of 
his  reign. 

He  married  Anne  of  Austria,  who  died  in  1666. 

By  her  he  had  two  sons : 

Louis  XIV. 

Philip,  duke  of  Anjou,  afterwards  duke  of 
Orleans,  who  married  Henrietta,  daughter  of 
Charles  L  of  England,  by  whom  he  had  two 
daughters,  who  lived  to  grow  up ;  of  whom  the  one 
married  Charles  H.  king  of  Spain,  and  the  other 
Victor  Amadeus,  duke  of  Savoy.  Their  mother 
Henrietta  died  in  1670;  and 

Philip  married,  secondly,  Charlotte,  daughter  of 
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the  Eleetor  Palatine,  by  whom  be  had  Philip,  duke 
of  Orleans,  who  became  regent  of  Prance  during 
the  minority  of  Louis  XV. 


CONVERSATION    ON   CHAPTER   XXXII. 


Richard.  Instead  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII., 
ttiis  ought  to  be  called  the  reign  of  cardinal  Riche- 
lieu. 

Mary.  Did  he  rise  by  his  abilities,  like  that 
good  duke  of  Sully,  or  only  by  cunning  ? 

Mrs,  M.  By  both  together.  He  had  a  very 
extensive  grasp  of  mind,  and  being  unrestrained  by 
%  2 
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principle,  he  never  rejected  any  project,  however 
vast,  or  any  artifice,  however  mean,  by  which  he 
could  attain  his  ends.  Indeed  he  said  of  himself, 
"I  dare  not  undertake  anything  till  I  have 
thoroughly  weighed  it;  but  when  once  I  have 
made  my  determination,  I  go  to  my  end :  I  over- 
turn all ;  r  I  mow  down  all ;  hotliing  stops  me,  and 
in  fine,  I  cover  all  with  ma  soutane  rouge,  or  car- 
dinal's robe." 

Oeorge.  How  did  he  first  get  into  favour? 
Mrs.  M.  He  began  his  career  as  almoner  to 
Mary  de'  Medicis,  and  courted  her  favour  as  long 
as  it  could  be  of  use  to  him.  But  when  he  found 
his  influence  sufficiently  established  not  to  require 
any  longer  the  queen's  support,  he  turned  upon 
his  benefactress,  and  never  rested  till  he  had  driven 
her  into  banishment.  He  at  length  assumed  a 
deportment  almost  regal,  and  the  king's  name  was 
in  a  manner  lost  in  that  of  Richelieu.  To  raise  the 
glory  of  France,  and  his  own  glory,  formed  in  his 
mind  one  and  the  same  object,  and  to  the  attain- 
ment of  this  object  he  steadily  directed  all  his  powers. 
He  filled  the  country  with  the  splendid  monuments 
of  his  magnificence ;  he  overawed  the  caballing 
courtiers;  and,  extending  his  influence  beyond  the 
frontiers  of  France,  depressed  the  power  of  the 
house  of  Austria,  and  kept  all  the  potentates  of 
Europe  in  check. 

.  George,  But  why  would  those  potentates  let 
him? 
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Mrs,  M,  There  was  at  that  time  none>  who 
could  pretend  to  cope  with  him.  The  race  of  the 
English  Plantagenets  and  Tudors  was  extinct. 
Charles  I.,  though  a  man  of  a  refined  understand- 
ing, had  no  enlargement  of  mind  that  could  enable 
him  to  grapple  with  such  a  statesman  as  Richelieu : 
and  indeed  he  soon  became  entangled  with  too 
many  troubles  at  home  to  be  able  or  inclined  to 
interfere  with  foreign  politics.  In  Spain  also  there 
was  no  Ferdinand  or  Charles  V.  Philip  III.  and 
his  son  Philip  IV.  were  weak  men,  and  the  emperor 
of  Germany  was  in  no  respect  their  superior. 

Richard.  What  were  those  monuments  of  Riche« 
lieu's  magnificence  which  you  spoke  of? 

Mrs.  M,  One  of  them  was  the  Palais  Royal, 
which  he  built  for  his  own  residence,  and  called  the 
Palais  Cardinal ;  another  is  the  church  of  the  Sor- 
bonne,  founded  in  the  reign  of  Louis  IX.,  but  re- 
built by  Richelieu,  whose  own  tomb,  one  of  the 
finest  works  of  Giradon,  a  great  French  sculptor,  is 
placed  in  it.  We  may  also  reckon  among  the  mo- 
numents of  this  great  statesman  the  Jardin  des 
Planies,  which,  though  it  bore  the  name  of  the 
king,  was  in  fact  the  work  of  Richelieu. 

Richard,  Is  that  the  famous  garden  in  Paris, 
of  which  I  have  heard  so  much,  where  there  are  all 
sorts  of  curious  plants,  and  museums  of  natural 
curiosities,  and  a  large  menagerie  of  wild  beasts, 
where  instead  of  being  shut  up  in  close  dens  they 
are  allowed  fresh  air,  and  something  like  liberty  ? 
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Mrs:.  M.  It  is  the  same^  and  the  whole  forms 
the  most  complete  collection  in  the  world  of  all  that 
is  beautiful  and  curious  in  the  animal,  nuneral, 
and  vegetable  kingdoms.  But  to  return  to  Bichei^ 
lieu»  of  whom  having  spoken  as  a  minister^  I>must 
iu>w  say  something  as  a  poet  and  a  writer  of  plays. 

Mary.  A  writer  of  plays^  mamma !  Why  that 
is  the  last  thing  I  should  expect  of  a  great  mit 
nister. 

Mrs.  M.  And  yet  Richelieu  was  much  more 
vain  of  his  talents  as  a  poet  and  a  play  writer, 
which  were  very  indifferent^  than  of  his  talentsj 
which  were  very  greats  as  a  politician.  Not  indeed 
that  he  could  be  said  to  be  wanting  in  vanity  of 
any  sort.  He  was  an  absolute  slave  tt>  vanity, 
and  loved  flattery  and  adulation  to  such  an  excess, 
that  they  were  abnost  as  necessary  to  him  as  his 
daily  food. 

George.  If  a  prime  minister  loves  flattery,  I 
dare  say  he  may  always  be  very  sure  of  getting 
enough  of  it 

Mrs.  M.  Richelieu  was  not  only  greedy  of 
the  praises  of  his  contemporaries^  but  he  was  also 
covetous  of  posthumous  fame.  On  all  the  mag* 
mficent  public  buildings  erected  by  him^  his  own 
name  is  conspicuously  placed,  and  his  great  in* 
ducement  to  encourage  men  of  letters  was  that  his 
omn.  fame  might  be  immortalized  by  their  pens* 
In  one  way  or  another,  he  has  succeeded  very 
well*     Peter  the  Great,  on  seeing  his  monument  ia 
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the  Sorbonne^  exclaimed^  *^  I  would  give  half  my. 
dominions  for  one  Richelieu^  to  teach  me  to  govern 
the  other." 

Mary.  When  Richelieu  went  to  the  wars,  did 
he  go  in  his  cardinal's  dress  ? 

Mrs.  M.  On  those  occasions  he  laid  aside  the 
priest,  and  wholly  assumed  the  warrior.  He  took 
the  title  of  Generalissimo  of  the  French  armies, 
and  appeared  in  the  middle  of  the  troop,  mounted 
on  a  superb  charger,  with  a  plumed  hat  on  his 
head,  a  sword  by  his  side,  a  coat  embroidered  with 
gold,  and  a  cuirass. 

Richard.  I  should  suppose  he  was  the  last  in* 
stance  of  a  priestly  warrior. 

Mrs.  M.  Not  the  very  last.  There  is  a  story 
of  a  clergyman  in  Ireland,  who  rendered  good 
service  to  our  William  III.  The  king  wished  to 
reward  him  by  giving  him  a  bishopric.  The  mi- 
nisters however  made  it  an  objection  that  he  had 
borne  arms.  The  king,  therefore,  since  he  could 
not  make  him  a  bishop,  compromised  the  affair  by 
making  him  a  colonel.  I  have  heard  also  of  an 
English  clergyman,  who  commanded  a  gun-boat 
at  the  battle  of  Copenhagen  in  1801. 

Mary.  Was  the  wearing  feathers  in  his  hat  the 
particular  fancy  of  this  cardinal,  or  were  they  worn 
also  by  other  people  ? 

Mrs.  M.  Richelieu  was  not  peculiar  in  that 
respect.  A  fine  gentleman  of  this  time  was  nothing 
without  his  panache  or  plume  of  feathers.    The 
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rest  of  the  attire  of  a  well-dressed  man  of  this 
period  is  thus  described: — "He  was  clad  in  a 
velvet  or  taffety  mantle  thrown  carelessly  over  his 
shoulder.  He  wore  white  boots  with  a  large  pair 
of  spurs.  In  his  hand  he  carried  a  little  switch, 
with  which  he  incessantly  lifted  up  his  mustachios, 
that  fell  over  the  corners  of  his  mouth,  while  with 
the  other  hand  he  smoothed  down  the  little  pointed 
beard  on  his  chin." 

George.  Upon  my  word,  that  gentleman's  fingers 
were  kept  in  constant  employment. 

Mary,  And  now,  mamma,  will  you  tell  us 
what  the  ladies  were  like  ? 

Mrs.  M.  They  were  more  like  moving  tubs 
than  anything  else.  Round  hoops,  stuffed  hips, 
and  all  sorts  of  contrivances  were  resorted  to,  for 
the  mere  purpose,  as  it  should  seem,  of  disfiguring 
the  form. 

Richard,  I  have  always  forgot  to  ask  how 
Mary  de'  Medicis  behaved  to  the  due  de  Sully  ? 

Mrs,  M.  She  treated  him  with  so  much  neglect 
that  he  retired  from  court,  and  lived  almost  entirely 
on  his  own  estates.  Louis  XHI.  once  sent  for  him 
to  court  to  consult  him  on  some  important  subject. 
Sully  made  his  appearance  in  the  same  old-fashioned 
dress  which  he  had  always  worn  in  his  late  master's 
time.  The  foolish  young  courtiers  by  whom  Louis 
was  surrounded  began  to  ridicule  Sully's  dress,  his 
grave  exterior,  and  his  solemnity  of  manner.  The 
duke,  perceiving  himself  to  be  the  object  of  their 
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impertinent  remarks,  said  gravely  to  the  Jiing, 
"  Sire,  I  am  too  old  to  change  my  habitudes  need- 
lessly. When  the  late  king  your  father,  of  glorious 
memory,  did  me  the  honour  to  enter  into  conver- 
sation with  me  on  his  great  and  important  affairs, 
he  always,  as  a  preamble,  made  all  the  buffoons 
go  out"  Louis  took  the  hint,  and  immediately 
ordered  the  courtiers  to  leave  the  room. 

George.  That  was  one  of  the  wisest  things 
Louis  XIII.  ever  did,  as  far  as  I  can  find  out. 

Mrs.  M.  Louis,  partly  from  defect  of  nature, 
and  partly  from  a  neglected  education,  was  a  man 
of  a  very  weak  and  contracted  mind.  He  suffered 
also  from. the  great  disadvantage  of  an  impediment 
in  his  speech.  His  public  speeches  were  con- 
sequently very  brief,  and  those  which  he  was 
obliged  to  make  on  the  opening  of  the  parliament, 
were  generally  couched  in  the  same  words,  and  to 
this  effect:  ''I  am  come  here  on  the  present 
occasion.  The  keeper  of  the  seals  will  tell  you  my 
intentions." 

George.  In  that  speech  of  his,  there  was  cer- 
tainly no  waste  of  words. 

Richard.  Nor  any  attempt  to  "  make  the  worse 
appear  the  better  reason,"  which  I  think  papa  says 
is  a  common  fault  in  fine  orators.  But  I  suppose 
that' although  Louis's  education  was  neglected,  4ie 
was  yet  taught  something. 

Jbfirj.  M. '  He  was  taught  music  and  painting, 
and  how  to  make  little  fortresses  in  the  garden  of 
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the  Tuileries^  and  how  to  beat  a  drum.  He.iras 
also  taught  to  read^  but  after  he  became  a.  man  he 
was  never  known  to  take  up  a  book.  He  had  con* 
tracted,  it  is  said,  an  abhorrence  to  reading  from 
having  been  made  when  a  boy  to  read  Fauchet's 
History  of  France. 

Richard.  I  hope  that  will  never  be  the  dSTect  of 
reading  Mrs.  Markham^s  History  of  France ! 

Mrs,  M.  I  hope  not — ^The  king's  detestation  of 
reading  did  not  prove  any  disadvants^  to  literature. 
Both  the  royal  printing  press  and  the  French  Aca- 
demy were  established  in  this  reign.  The  Mercure 
Franqais  is  also  of  the  same  date.  This  was  the  first 
periodical  work  that  appeared  in  France.  It  con* 
tained  a  register  of  pubUc  events^  and  of  the  acts 
of  the  government^  together  with  historical  notices 
of  the  state  of  Europe.  This  publication^  which 
formed  an  annual  volume,  met  with  so  much  sue- 
cess^  that  the  authors  of  it  were  led  on  to  project 
and  form  a  bureau  d^addresses,  or  register-o£Sce  of 
various  articles  of  merchandise  for  sale  or  exchange, 
and  to  print  and  publish  annonces  or  achertise- 
ments  of  them.  To  these  annonces  were  added 
afterwards  articles  of  political  news;  and  a  paper 
rms  published  weekly,  under  the  title  of  Gazette; 
iriuch  may  be  considered  as  the  first  newspaper 
tiaeit  appeared  in  France.  The  ficat  number  of.  die 
Oazette  appeared  in  1637. 

SiAard*    Was  Paris  much  increased  in  sizaf 

Mr^  M*    It  was  both  enlio* ged  and  beautified 
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under  the  powerful  influence  of  Richelieu's  mag- 
nificent genius.  The  walls  were  extended  on  the 
north-west>  and  took  into  their  circuit  the  palace 
and  gardens  of  the  Tuileries^  which  had  till  then 
been  without  the  city.  So  many  fine  churches  and 
other  public  buildings  were  erected^  as  quite  to 
change  the  appearance  of  the  town. 

George.  I  hope  the  appearance  of  the  streets 
was  also  improved,  and  that  they  were  not  so  dirty 
as  they  used  to  be. 

Mrs.  M.  Dirt  and  magnificence  often  go  to- 
gether in  France.  The  streets  still  continued  to 
be  sinks  of  filth,  and  many  of  them  were  so  narrow 
that  when  Henry  due  de  Guise  was  a  young  man> 
it  was  one  of  his  amusements  to  get  on  the  roofs  of 
the  houses,  and  jump  across  the  street  from  one 
roof  to  another.  There  was  also  another  incon- 
venience in  the  streets  of  Paris ;  at  least  to  those 
who  had  to  traverse  them  at  night.  This  was 
their  darkness :  there  were  no  lamps;  and  the  only 
attempt  at  lighting  the  streets  was  to  place  large 
vessels  called  falots  at  the  comers  of  the  streets 
filled  with  burning  pitch  and  other  combustibles* 
When  lamps  were  afterwards  adopted,  they  were 
suspended  over  the  middle  of  the  street  by  chains 
which  passed  from  one  side  to  another.  These 
dari(,  dirty^  and  narrow  streets  were  th^  haunts  of 
cut-throats  and  thieves^  who  frequented  them  in 
such  numbers  that  it  was  dangerous  to  traverse 
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any  part  of  Paris  without  arms^  and  without  a 
numerous  train  of  attendants. 

George.  Were  there  no  constables  and  thief- 
takers  to  keep  the  streets  clear  of  these  people  ? 

Mrs.  M.  The  police  of  Paris  was  at  that  time 
very  inefficient ;  and,  what  was  worse,  the  greater 
number  of  the  thieves  and  ruffians,  by  whom  the 
streets  were  infested,  were  lacqueys  and  gentlemen's 
servants. 

Mary,  It  was  a  very  shameful  thing  in  the 
gentlemen  to  permit  their  servants  to  act  in  that 
manner. 

Mrs.  M.  It  was  one  of  the  consequences  of  the 
numerous  train  of  idle  retainers  which  the  fashion 
of  the  times  obliged  all  noblemen  and  gentlemen  to 
have  about  them.  These  people  were  constantly 
lounging  about  the  streets,  and  their  insolences  and 
vice  became  intolerable.  Nor  indeed  did  their 
masters  always  set  them  a  good  example,  if  it  be 
true,  as  we  are  told,  that  gentlemen  were  sometime* 
known  to  purloin  a  mantle,  or  snatch  a  rich  citizen'* 
well-filled  purse.  It  was  then  the  custom  to  carry 
the  purse  hung  from  the  girdle. 

Richard.  Pray,  mamma,  is  there  not  some  very 
famous  French  poem,  which  is  made  on  Henry  IV.? 

Mrs.  M,  You  mean,  I  suppose,  the  Henriade, 
which  contains  the  history  of  his  struggles  with  the 
League.  It  \%  esteemed  the  finest  epic  in  the 
French  language. 
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Genrge.  It  is  either  because  I  am  very  stupid, 
or  else  that  I  don't  know  enough  of  French  to  find 
out  the  beauties ;  but  to  say  the  truth,  mamma, 
French  poetry  always  appears  to  me  sad,  dull  stuff. 

Richard.  Perhaps  mamma  will  be  so  good  as  to 
give  us  a  specimen  of  this  fine  poem. 

Mrs.  M,  You  shall  have  a  few  lines  from  a  pas- 
sage on  the  death  of  Henry  III.,  whom  the  author 
(Voltaire)  designates  by  his  family  name  of  Valois. 

Dej2L  Valois  touchait  a  son  heure  demiere ; 
Ses  yeiix  ne  voyaient  plus  qu'un  reste  de  lumiSre : 
Ses  courtisaiis  en  pleurs,  autour  de  lui  ranges. 
Par  leur  desseins  divers  en  secret  partag^s, 
D*iine  commune  voix  formant  les  memes  plaintes, 
Exprimaient  des  douleurs,  ou  sinceres  ou  feintes. 
Quelqu'uns  qui  flattoient  I'espoir  du  changement, 
Du  danger  de  leur  roi  s'afiligeaient  faiblement: 
Les  autres,  qu  occupait  leur  crainte  interess^e, 
Pleuraient  au  lieu  du  roi  leur  fortune  pass^. 

Richard,  Well,  that  is  easy  enough  to  under- 
stand, but  I  must  say  I  don't  like  the  jingle  of  it. 

Mrs.  M.  I  forgot,  in  our  yesterday's  conversa- 
tion, to  give  you  some  account  of  the  equestrian 
statue  of  Henry  IV.,  which  was  placed  by  Mary  of 
Medicis  on  the  Pont  Neuf.  The  horse  was  the 
work  of  a  celebrated  Italian  artist,  and  was  sent  as 
a  present  by  Cosmo  II.,  grand  duke  of  Tuscany, 
to  his  sister  Mary  of  Medicis.  It  came  by  sea, 
and  the  vessel  which  brought  it  was  wrecked  off 
the  coast  of  Normandy.  The  horse  lay  two  years 
covered  by  the  waves.     At  last  it  was  weighed  up 
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with  great  difficulty  and  expense^  and  was  brought 
to  Paris,  where  a  bronze  statue  of  Henry  was  cast 
and  placed  on  it. 

George.  If  ever  I  go  to  Paris,  I  must  remem- 
ber to  take  particular  notice  of  that  statue. 

Mrs.  M.  I  am  sorry  to  tell  you  that  the  original* 
statue  is  not  now  in  existence.  During  the  revo- 
lution it  was  broken  up  and  melted,  and  cast  into 
cannon.  It  has  since  been  replaced  by  another. 
Amongst  the  de9orations  which  Paris  owed  to 
Mary  of  Medicis,  I  must  not  omit  to  speak  of  the 
Luxemburg  gallery,  a  collection  of  pictures  painted 
by  Rubens,  the  great  Flemish  painter,  and  which 
represent  an  allegorical  history  of  Mary's  life. 

Mary.  An  allegorical  history  in  a  picture  must 
be  something  very  curious. 

Mrs.  M.  It  is  always,  I  think,  something  very 
unsatisfactory.  I  myself  dislike  exceedingly  to  see 
real  portraits  mixed  with  figures  of  heathen  deities, 
or  any  other  imaginary  personages.  These  pictures 
of  Rubens  are,  I  am  assured,  in  point  of  execution, 
very  splendid  specimens  of  art.  It  is  the  more  to 
be  lamented,  therefore,  that  the  design  is  not  more 
judicious. 
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No  sooner  was  the  king  dead,  than  his  will  was 
openly  violated.  Anne  of  Austria,  having  previ- 
ously gained  over  to  her  interests  the  duke  of 
Orleans  and  the  prince  of  Conde,  assembled  tlis 
psrlisnient  oa  the  18th  of  Mayi  and  procured 
a  &nnal  atrfit  which  gave  her  the  oluMce  of  the 
catmcil,,  aad  imrestad  hn  with  all  teal  authority. 
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She  was  herself  governed  in  all  things  by  cardinal 
Mazarin^  a  native  of  the  little  town  of  Piscina  in 
the  Abruzzo  in  Italy,  whose  political  address  had 
introduced  him  to  Richelieu,  and  who  now  became 
the  leading  minister  in  France. 

The  army  in  Flanders,  at  the  time  of  the  young 
king's  accession,  was  under  the  command  of  Louis 
of  Bourbon  due  d'Enghien,  son  of  the  prince  of 
Conde,  and  himself  afterwards  known  in  history 
by  the  name  of  "  the  great  Conde."  On  receiving 
the  news  of  the  late  king's  death,  this  young  prince, 
who  was  only  twenty- two  years  of  age,  received 
orders  not  to  risk  a  battle.  A  battle,  however, 
being  necessary  for  the  relief  of  Rocroi,  which  the 
Spaniards  were  besieging  with  a  larger  army  than 
his  own,  he  ventured  to  disobey  these  orders,  and 
on  the  19th  of  May  fought  the  battle  of  Rocroi,  in 
which  he  gained  a  decisive  victory.  In  this  battle 
he  charged  with  horse  the  Spanish  infantry,  which 
had  been  till  now  deemed  invincible,  and,  after 
charging  three  times,  broke  their  ranks.  The  count 
of  Fuentes,  their  commander,  perished  on  the  field. 
i\.fter  this  great  victory  he  besieged  and  took  Thion- 
viile,  and  afterwards  carried  the  war  into  Germany. 
In  August,  1644,  he  fought  another  battle  at 
Friburg,  and  took  Philipsburgh  and  Mentz,  and 
other  forts  on  the  Rhine.  At  the  end  of  the 
campaign  he  returned  to  Paris,  leaving  the  com- 
mand of  his  army  to  marechal  Turenne.  Tureiine 
was  surprised  by  the  enemy  and  defeated,  April> 
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1645,  at  Mariendahl.  The  duke  d'Enghien  in- 
stantly returned  to  the  army,  and  gained  another 
great  victory  on  the  3rd  of  August,  at  Nordlingen. 
One  of  the  enemy's  generals,  general  Merci,  was 
among  the  slain.  His  body  was  interred  near  the 
field  of  battle :  and  on  his  tomb  was  engfraved  the 
short  but  expressive  inscription :  "  Sta,  viator, 
heroem  calcas." — Stop,  traveller,  you  tread  upon  a 
hero. 

Meanwhile,  in  Flanders,  the  duke  of  Orleans 
reduced  Gravelines,  Mardyke,  and  some  other 
towns.  On  Octobel*  7,  1646,  the  duke  d'Enghien 
made  the  conquest  of  the  important  fortress  of 
Dunkirk,  which  surrendered  to  him  in  sight  of  the 
Spanish  army.  The  duke  d'Enghien's  father  died 
December  26,  and  from  this  time  we  are  to  call 
him  prince  of  Conde.  In  1647  Mazarin,  envious 
of  his  glory,  detached  him  into  Catalonia  with  too 
slender  ^  force  to  allow  of  his  eflFecting  there  any 
thing  considerable.  But  in  the  following  year,  the 
archduke  Leopold  having  entered  Flanders,  and 
recovered  several  of  the  places  which  had  been 
reduced  in  the  preceding  campaigns,  it  was  deemed 
expedient  to  send  Cond6  to  oppose  him.  The 
prince  took  Ypres,  and  marched  to  the  relief  of 
Lens,  which,  to  his  great  mortification,  surrendered 
in  his  sight.  This  mortification,  however,  was  soon 
effaced  in  the  decisive  battle  of  Lens  which  followed, 
in  which  the  enemy's  forces  were  totally  destroyed 
or  dispersed.  Since  the  foundation  of  the  monarchy, 
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the  French  had  never  gained  so  many  successive 
victories^  nor  displayed  so  much  conduct  or  courage. 

The  war  with  the  emperor  was  terminated  this 
year  by  a  peace  signed  at  Munster>  on  the  24th  of 
October^  in  which  several  important  cessions  were 
made  to  France.  Peace  was  also  restored  between 
Spain  and  the  Dutch  Provinces^  in  which  the  in- 
dependence of  these  provinces  was  at  last  acknow* 
lodged^  after  a  contest  which  had  lasted  fourscore 
years.  Spain  was  thus  at  liberty  to  direct  her 
whole  force  against  France;  and  in  France  itself 
also  civil  dissensions  arose^  which  facilitated  the 
progress  of  the  Spanish  arms. 

llie  unpopularity  of  Mazarin  was  the  chief  oc- 
casion of  these  dissensions.  The  distress  of  the 
finances  which  had  been  much  increased  by  the 
long  war^  drove  that  minister  to  attempt  to  procure 
money  by  many  unjust  and  impolitic  methods.  The 
parliament  of  Paris  refused  to  register  the  edicts 
which  were  issued  for  the  purpose  of  raising  sup- 
plies. In  consequence  of  this  refusal,  one  of  its 
members  was  arrested.  On  this  the  populace  flew  to 
arms,  shut  up  the  shops,  and  barricaded  the  streets. 
Several  frays,  attended  with  much  bloodshed,  took 
place*  The  chancellor  was  attacked  as  he  was 
going  to  the  parliament  for  the  purpose  of  annulling 
its  arrets.  He  was  obliged  to  take  flight,  and  se- 
veral of  his  attendants  were  killed.  His  daughter- 
in-law%  the  duchess  of  Sully,  who  was  in  the  carriage 
with  him,  received  a  wound  in  her  arm.     Sanson, 
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the  son  of  the  celebrated  geographerj  with  whose 
huge  old  atlas  you  have  sometunes  amused  your-> 
self^  and  who  was  also  in  the  carriage^  was  mortally 
wounded.  This  was  the  commencement  of  the  dis-* 
turbances  conunonly  called  the  Fronde: — ^from  ih« 
French  verb  ftonder,  to  censure,  or  browbeat; 
and  hence  the  word  Jrondeur,  which  is  even  now 
sometimes  used  to  denote  a  person  of  a  party  op** 
posed  to  the  government. 

These  disturbances  were  aggravated  by  the  fa* 
mous  cardinal  de  Retz,  a  man  of  very  bustling  and 
perturbing  abiUties,  and  of  very  profligate  morals 
and  politics,  who  having  been,  much  against  his 
will,  placed  by  his  family  in  the  church,  was  now 
oaadjuteuT  to  the  archbishop  of  Paris.  He  appears 
at  first  to  have  tried  to  conciliate  the  two  parties, 
for  the  purpose,  apparently,  of  improving  his  in» 
terest  with  the  court ;  but  this  attempt  failing,  he 
set  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Fronde,  chiefly,  it  is 
supposed,  through  his  sheer  love  of  intrigue,  and 
the  vanity  of  making  himself  head  of  a  party,  and 
of  exercising  his  skill  in  artifice  and  cabal.  Nor 
must  I  forget  to  mention  the  duchess  de  Longue* 
ville,  a  lady  of  a  very  masculine  spirit,  among  the 
chief  promoters  of  these  dissensions.  The  **  day  of 
the  barricades''  was  the  27th  August,  1648.  On 
the  following  day  the  barricades  were  removed,  the 
shops  re-opened,  and  afiairs  to  all  appearance  re* 
sumed  a  peaceable  aspect. 

The  queen,  however,  thinking  Paris  no  place  of 
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safety,  fled  to  St.  Germain  en  Laye,  accompanied 
by  her  children,  by  cardinal  Mazarin,  the  duke  of 
Orleans,  and  the  prince  of  Conde.  Here  she  was 
obliged  to  pledge  the  jewels  of  the  crown  to  obtain 
money.  The  king  himself  was  often  in  want  of 
necessaries.  Most  of  the  court  were  obliged  to 
sleep  upon  straw,  and  the  pages  of  the  bedchamber 
were  dismissed,  from  absolute  inability  to  supply 
them  with  food.  Henrietta  Maria  also,  the  king's 
aunt,  daughter  of  Henry  IV.,  and  wife  of  Charles  I. 
of  England,  who  had  fled  for  refuge  to  her  native 
country,  was  reduced  on  this  occasion  to  the  ex- 
tremest  wretchedness ;  and  her  daughter,  afterwards 
duchess  of  Orleans,  is  said  to  have  been  compelled 
to  lie  in  bed  for  want  of  means  to  procure  a  fire. 
The  court,  in  conformity  with  that  cheerful  or 
perhaps  flippant  humour,  which  has  always  enabled 
the  French  to  turn  misfortune  into  a  subject  for 
pleasantry,  consoled  itself  under  these  vexations  by 
making  a  jest  of  the  Parisians,  whose  inexpertness 
in  the  military  art  furnished  a  perpetual  theme  of 
ridicule.  Songs  and  epigrams  were  for  a  time  a 
great  part  of  the  contest.  At  last  the  king's  army, 
under  the  command  of  the  prince  of  Conde,  invested 
Paris,  and  several  conflicts  took  place.  Many  of 
the  great  nobles  had  joined  the  Fronde  and  the 
parliament ;  but  scarcely  any  one  of  them  appeared 
to  be  influenced  by  any  better  motive  than  the 
desire  of  personal  aggrandizement.  They  joined 
the  Fronde,  that  they  might  be  bought  over  by 
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the  government,  either  by  money  or  places,  or  by 
the  hand. of  some  rich  heiress;  and  when  they  had 
got  what  they  wanted,  were  always  ready  to  change 
again.  The  great  Conde  was  quite  as  unprincipled 
as  the  rest. 

A  sort  of  peace  was  made  in  the  spring  of  1649, 
and  in  August  the  court  returned  to  Paris.  The 
intriguing  de  Retz  for  a  time  reconciled  himself  to 
the  court,  that  he  might  so  purchase  his  elevation 
to  the  rank  of  cardinal,  which  was  soon  afterwards 
conferred  on  him.  The  prince  of  Conde  became 
discontented,  and  incurred  the  displeasure  of  Ma- 
zarin,  and  was  imprisoned  first  at  Yincennes,  and 
afterwards  at  Havre.  In  February,  1651, .  the 
prince  was  released,  and  Mazarin  sent  into  exile. 
Conde  returned  to  Paris,  but  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  same  year  retired  into  Guienne,  of  which  pro- 
vince he  was  governor,  and  there  set  up  the  standard 
of  revolt.  Mazarin  soon  afterwards  returned  to 
court  and  to  power.  The  court  was  at  this  time 
removed  to  Poitiers,  whence  it  was  obliged  after- 
wards to  retreat  before  Conde,  who, had  been  joined 
by  a  great  number  of  nobles,  and  who  was  rein- 
forced also  by  a  body  of  troops  from  Spain. 

Marechal  Turenne,  who  after  having  attached 
himself  to  the  Fronde  was  now  come  over  to  the 
court  party,  possessed  the  command  of  the  royal 
army.  Conde,  after  gaining  a  victory  at  Blenau, 
advanced  to  Paris  in  the  month  of  April,  1 652.  Tu- 
renne pursued  him,  and.  a  severe,  action  was  fought 
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in  the  sulmrb  of  St.  Antoine,  but  with  little  advan« 
ti^ge  on  either  side.  Many  tumults  and  assassina^ 
taons  took  place  in  the  city^  where  the  great  obstacU 
to  the  restoration  of  the  royal  authority  appears  to 
have  been  the  extreme  dislike  entertained  for  Ma,-* 
xmn.  This  dislike^  the  king,  who  had  now  at- 
tained his  majority,  found  it  altogether  beyond,  his 
power  to  overrule,  and  this  obnoxious  minister  was 
kgain  sent  into  exile  on  the  12th  of  August,  1652. 
Immediately  after  his  departure  a  deputation  from 
the  citizens  went  to  the  king,  and  entreated  him  to 
return  to  his  capital.  This  accordingly  he  did,  and 
tranquillity  was  restored.  The  duke  of  Orleans, 
who  in  this  last  contest  had  taken  part  with  the 
prince  of  Condd,  was  banished  to  Blois,  where  he 
passed  the  rest  of  his  life.  Cardinal  de  Retz  was 
arrested  in  the  Louvre,  and  conveyed  from  prison 
to  prison;  while  the  prince  of  Conde  himself, 
pressed  by  Turenne,  and  feebly  supported  by  the 
Spaniards,  was  reduced  to  wage  on  the  frontiers  of 
Champagne  a  petty  and  unsuccessful  war. 

Such  was  the  termination  of  this  war  of  the 
Fronde.  From  this  time  Louis  exercised  an  undis- 
puted prerogative.  The  country  was  no  longer 
distracted  by  faction.  The  arrogance  of  the  nobles 
was  again  reduced  within  those  limits  which  the 
policy  of  Richelieu  had  dictated.  Arts  and  archi- 
tecture>  and  all  the  splendour  of  this  long  reign,  date 
their  origin  from  this  epoch  of  restored  domestic 
tranqiiillity.     Bat  whatever  advantage  the  nation 
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may  have  derived  from  the  happy  termmation  of 
its  internal  feuds^  and  whatever  share  the  vigour  of 
the  king's  personal  character  may  have  had  in  pro- 
ducing it,  I  fear  that  we  cannot  attribute  to  hiiti 
any  of  that  true  glory  which  a  virtuous  monarch, 
more  than  any  other  individual,  is  justly  entitled  to 
from  the  gratitude  of  mankind. 

One  of  the  king's  first  acts,  after  his  return  to 
Paris,  was  to  recall  cardinal  Mazarin.  The  storm 
was  over ;  the  king  was  master ;  and  though,  only 
a  few  months  before,  the  expulsion  of  this  minister 
had  been  the  principal  object  of  the  civil  war,  he 
was  now  received  without  the  least  opposition.  The 
parliament  which  had  before  set  a  price  on  his 
head,  sent  deputies  to  compliment  him;  and  soon 
after  passed  sentence  of  death  on  the  prince  of 
Conde,  whose  part  it  had  lately  been  taking,  and 
whom  it  had  declared  the  general  of  its  forces. 

That  prince,  fortunately  for  him,  was  beyond  the 
reach  of  its  jurisdiction.  He  was  now  the  com- 
mander of  the  Spanish  forces  in  the  Netherlands. 
In  1654,  in  conjunction  with  the  archduke,  he  laid 
siege  to  Arras,  which  was,  however,  relieved  by 
Turenne,  who  in  the  following  year  took  Landreei 
and  Quesnoi ;  and  in  1656,  though  repulsed  from 
Valenciennes,  laid  siege  to  and  took  La  Capelle. 
The  prince  of  Condd,  in  these  -active  campaigns, 
though  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  enemies  of  his 
country,  had  not  lost  any  thing  of  his  militaiy 
genius.      But  in  Turenne  he  had  a   rival  who 
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equalled  him  in  abilities,  and  who  seemed  now  to 
have  become  the  favourite  of  fortune. 

An  alliance  with  Cromwell,  which  had  been 
concluded  in  1654,  gave  also  a  new  accession 
to  the  power  of  Louis.  To  purchase  this  alli- 
ance, Louis  expelled  from  the  French  dominions 
the  exiled  princes  of  the  English  royal  family^ 
who,  on  the  downfall  of  their  cause  at  home,  had 
naturally  sought  refuge  in  a  country  of  which 
the  reigning  king  was  nephew  to  their  mother, 
Henrietta  Maria,  and  in  which  their  grandfather, 
Henry  IV.,  had  been  the  most  popular  monarch 
of  his  race.  Cromwell  now  insisted  peremptorily 
on  their  expulsion,  and  to  this  demand  Louis 
had  the  meanness  to  consent.  On  quitting  France, 
the  English  princes  found  an  asylum  in  the  Spa- 
nish territories. 

England  and  France  were  thus  for  a  time  united. 
Mardyke  and  Dunkirk,  which  had  been  recovered 
by  Spain  during  the  late  civil  commotions  in 
France,  were  successively  taken  by  Turenne, 
whose  progress  Conde  vainly  opposed.  These 
towns  were  put  into  the  hands  of  Cromwell,  though 
Louis  would  fain  have  kept  them  for  himself. 
Cromwell  dying  soon  after,  his  son  Richard  be- 
came protector,  and  his  title  was  recognised  by 
the  court  of  France.  Turenne's  career  of  victory 
still  continued  in  Flanders.  After  the  surrender 
of  Dunkirk,  he  took  Furnes  and  Dixmude,  Oude- 
narde,  Menin,  Gravelines,  and  Ypres.    The  arms 
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of  France  were  also  successful  on  the  side  of  Italy ; 
and  in  1659,  the  court  of  Spain,  wearied  out  by 
reverses,  made  overtures  of  peace,  which  Mazarin 
gladly  accepted.  The  war  was  concluded  Nov.  7> 
1659,  by  the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees,  in  which  it  was 
agreed  that  the  king  of  France  should  mar^'y  the 
Infanta,  the  only  daughter  of  Philip  IV.  by  his 
first  marriage  with  Elizabeth,  sister  of  Louis  XIII. 
It  was  farther  agreed  that  Louis  should  retain 
Alsace  and  Rousillon,  but  that  he  should  renounce 
all  right  of  succession  to  any  part  of  the  Spanish 
dominions ;  that  he  should  restore  Lorraine  to  the 
duke  (Charles  IV.) ;  that  he  should  restore  to  Spain 
some  of  the  towns  taken  in  Flanders ;  and  that  he 
should  pardon  the  prince  of  Conde's  rebellion. 

Charles  II.  of  England  implored  both  of  Ma- 
zarin, who  conducted  the  negotiations  on  the  part 
of  France,  and  of  Don  Louis  de  Haro,  the  Spa- 
nish minister,  that  they  would  aid  to  replace  him 
on  the  throne  of  his  ancestors.  All  his  applications 
were  coldly  rejected,  but  he  was  soon  actually  re- 
called by  the  English  themselves ;  and  nothing  is 
more  probable  than  that  if  France  and  Spain  had 
made  any  attempt  to  restore  him  by  force  of  arms^ 
they  would  only  have  rendered  his  cause  hopeless. 

The  duke  of  Orleans,  the  king's  uncle,  died  at 
Blois,  Feb.  2,  1660.  As  he  died  without  sons,  the 
dukedom  of  Orleans  was  given  to  Philip,  the  king's 
younger  brother,  who  married  Henrietta,  sister  of 
Charles  11.  of  England.    On  the  9th  of  June,  the 
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king's  marriage  with  the  Infanta  took  place  at 
Saint  Jean  de  Luz^  on  the  Spanish  frontier.  The 
new  queen  preserved  through  life  an  inestimable 
character^  and  though  to  her  the  marriage  was  not 
a  happy  one^  it  is  recorded,  that  at  her  death, 
twenty-three  years  afterwards^  Louis  exclaimed 
that  this  was  the  first  uneasiness  which  she  had 
ever  caused  him.  Viola  le  premier  chagrin  qu^elle 
m' ait  jamais  dorme. 

Cardinal  Mazarin  died  March  9>  1661.  On  his 
death,  Louis,  though  not  yet  twenty-three  years  of 
age^  took  the  administration  of  affairs  into  his 
own  hands.  From  this  time  to  the  last  moment  of 
his  life  he  was  not  only  the  nominal  but  also  the 
real  head  of  the  state,  and  kept  all  his  ministers 
under  strict  control.  He  devoted  his  time  to  busi- 
ness with  unwearied  assiduity,  and  was  attentive 
and  methodical  in  all  his  arrangements. 

He  purchased  from  Charles  H.  the  towns  of 
Dunkirk  and  Mardyke,  to  the  great  discontent  of 
the  English  nation.  He  improved  the  port  of 
Dunkirk,  and  made  it  an  arsenal ;  and  in  subse- 
quent wars  it  has  been  a  nest  and  shelter  for  priva- 
teers and  other  vessels,  which  have  been  fitted  out 
to  commit  depredations  on  English  commerce. 
Lockhart,  Charles's  ambassador  in  France,  who 
had  filled  the  same  post  there  under  Cromwell> 
said  that  he  was  treated  with  far  more  consideration 
in  Cromwell's  time  than  in  the  present 

Jn  a  war  which*  followed  in  the  year  1665  between 
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England  and  Holland^  Louis  interfered  as  the  ally 
of  the  Dutch;  but  this  war  was  remarkable  for 
little  else  but  the  hard  fighting  which  took  place 
1)etween  the  Dutch  and  the  English  fleets^  and  the 
daring  enterprise  of  the  Dutch,  who  sailed  up  the 
Thames,  and  burned  the  Englbh  ships  in  the 
Medway.  This  war  was  concluded  by  the  treaty 
of  Breda  in  1667. 

But  another  war  had  broken  out,  even  before 
this  was  concluded.  Philip  IV .  of  Spain  had  died, 
and  left  by  his  second  wife,  Marie  Anne  of  Austria, 
a  son,  Charles  II.,  the  sole  male  heir  of  his  ex-> 
tensire  dominions.  By  his  first  wife  he  had  one 
daughter,  who  was  now  queen  of  France;  and 
though  in  the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees  Louis  re- 
nounced all  daim,  in  her  right,  of  succeeding  to 
any  of  the  territories  of  the  Spanish  crown,  he  now 
set  at  nought  this  solemn  renunciation,  and  claimed 
Flanders,  Brabant,  and  Franche  Comle.  The 
emperor  Leopold,  though  as  head  of  the  Austrian 
family  he  was  expressly  bound  to  protect  the  in- 
terests of  the  infant  king  of  Spain,  consented  that 
Louis  should  take  possession  of  Flanders,  on  con* 
dition  that  he  himself  should  be  sufiered,  in  the- 
event  of  Charles's  death,  to  annex  Spain  to  his  own 
dominions.  It  is  said  that  Leopold  was  so  much 
ashamed  of  this  bargain,  that  he  insisted  it  should 
be  kept  a  secret  from  all  the  world,  and  that  there 
should  be  only  one  copy  of  the  treaty  containing 
it,  and  that  one  kept  in  a  metal  che^  with  only 
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two  keys,  one  key  for  himself^  and  the  other  for 
the  king  of  France. 

The  Ffench  army,  with  Louis  himself  at  its 
head,  the  skilful  Turenne  commanding  under  him, 
entered  Flanders  in  May,  1667.  The  celebrated 
Colbert  had  been  minister  of  finance  for  some  years, 
and  had  placed  more  resources  in  the  king's  hands 
than  had  ever  been  possessed  by  any  former  sove- 
reign. Louvois,  minister  of  war,  had  made  great 
military  preparations,  particularly  by  distributing 
magazines  along  the  frontiers,  a  method  of  providing 
for  the  eflScient  power  of  an  army,  which,  amid  the 
disorders  and  the  poverty  of  earlier  periods,  could 
not  be  adopted  to  any  considerable  extent.  The 
young  nobility  flocked  with  ardour  to  carry  arms 
under  the  immediate  eye  of  their  sovereign,  and 
submitted  even  with  pride  to  the  strict  discipline 
which  he  enforced. 

At  the  head  of  this  army  the  king  took,  with 
little  resistance,  several  towns  in  the  Netherlands, 
and  excited  alarm  even  in  Bruxelles  itself.  In  the 
following  year,  the  prince  of  Condfe,  now  again  at 
the  head  of  a  French  army,  reduced  with  ease 
the  whole  of  Franche  Comt^.  England,  Holland, 
and  Sweden,  however,  apprehending  that  the  am* 
bition  of  the  youthful  monarch  menaced  danger  to 
the  independence  of  Europe,  interfered  as  mediators, 
.and  a  peace  was  concluded  May  2,  1668,  at  Aix- 
Ja-Chapelle,  by  which  Louis  restored  Franche 
Oomte  to  Spain,  but  retained  all  liis  acquisitions  in 
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Flanders.  Notwithstanding  these  acquisitions^  he 
felt  greatly  indignant  at  the  check  given  to  his  am- 
bition by  the  other  powers  of  Europe;  and  was 
particularly  offended  that  the  new  republic  of  the 
United  Provinces,  to  which  France  had  been  till 
now  a  steady  ally,  should  have  presumed  to  oppose 
him.  His  conquests  in  Flanders  gave  him  an  easy 
access  to  the  Dutch  frontier,  and  he  determined  to 
take  some  future  opportunity  of  profiting  by  this 
advantage.  In  truth  he  made  peace  only  that  he 
might  prepare  for  war  with  better  means,  and  a 
greater  certainty  of  success. 

One  great  object  was  to  detach  Charles  II.  from 
his  alliance  with  Holland.  To  effect  this  he  pre- 
vailed on  Charles's  sister,  the  duchess  of  Orleans, 
to  go  to  England,  and  use  her  influence  with  her 
brother,  and  also  to  take  with  her  a  beautiful 
Mademoiselle  de  Keroualle,  by  whose  charms  he 
hoped  that  Charles  might  be  captivated.  These 
two  ambassadresses  succeeded  so  well,  that  Charles 
consented  to  break  his  engagements  with  the  states, 
and  to  join  with  Louis  in  a  new  war  against  them. 
Mademoiselle  de  Keroualle  was  afterwards  made 
duchess  of  Portsmouth,  and  was  long  the  reigning 
favourite  of  the  English  court.-  Louis  succeeded  also 
in  inducing  the  emperor  and  the  king  of  Sweden, 
and  also  the  minor  neighbouring  states  on  the 
Rhine,  either  to  second  or  to  view  with  indifference 
his  design  to  humiliate  the  power  of  Holland.  To 
this  little  republic  there  remained  no  ally  but  Spain ; 
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that  very  state  with  which  it  had  contended  during 
so  many  years  for  the  blessings  of  liberty  and  inde« 
pendence. 

In  1672  the  king  burst  into  the  Dutch  provinces 
at  the  head  of  a  most  formidable  and  numerous 
army.  He  passed  the  Rhine>  which  from  the  dryt 
ness  of  the  season  was  very  low.  There  was  nothing 
very  hazardous  or  difficult  in  this  passage :  but  it 
sounded  as  a  great  achievement  in  the  ears  of  the 
Parisians^  and  was  magnified  and  panegyrized  by 
the  wits  and  poets.  The  following  lines  are  a  good 
specimen  of  the  bombast  with  which  all  the  actiom 
of  their  king  were  clothed  by  them. 

Le  loi  parle.    A  sa  parole^ 
Plus  vite  qu*un  trait  ne  vole. 

On  voit  nager  not  guerrien ; 
£t  leur  ardour  est  si  viTe, 
Que  dejil  8ur  I'autre  rive 

lis  out  cueillis  des  lauriere. 

Louis  soon  made  himself  master  of  the  three  pro* 
vinces  of  Gueldres,  Overyssel,  and  Utrecht.  Gro^ 
lungen  and  Frizeland  were  open  to  him,  and  there 
remained  to  the  Dutch  scarcely  any  means  of  op« 
posing  him,  except  in  the  strength  of  those  for* 
tified  towns  which  still  protected  the  provinces  of 
Holland  and  Zealand.  Naerden  was  taken,  a  town 
three  leagues  from  Amsterdam ;  and  it  is  said  that 
Muyden  was  saved  only  by  the  singular  presence 
of  mind  of  a  woman.  Fourteen  stragglers  of  the 
army  having  appeared  before  the  gates,  the  magick 
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trates  surrendered  it,  and  sent  them  the  keys ;  but 
they  were  kept  out  of  the  castle  by  a  female  ser- 
vant, who  raised  the  drawbridge,  and  prevented 
them  from  entering.  The  magistrates  afterwards 
finding  the  party  so  weak,  made  them  drunk,  and 
took  the  keys  from  them.  Muyden  is  so  near  to 
Amsterdam,  that  its  cannon  can  play  on  the  ships 
which  enter  the  harbour. 

In  the  battle  of  Solebay,  fought  on  the  7th  of 
June,  in  which  De  Ruyter  commanded  the  Dutch 
•fleet,  and  the  duke  of  York  and  the  count  d'Estrees 
the  combined  fleets  which  opposed  him,  neither  side 
gained  any  decided  advantage.  De  Ruyter,  who 
had  been  in  no  less  than  thirty-two  actions,  declared 
that  this  was  the  most  obstinate  of  them  all. 
.  Turenne  and  Conde  urged  Louis  to  follow  up 
his  splendid  success  in  the  eastern  provinces  by 
pressing  forwards  against  Holland  and  Zealand. 
To  this  end  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  dis« 
mantle  most  of  the  towns  already  taken,  that  the 
troops  left  to  garrison  them  might  reunite  with  the 
army.  But  the  dismantling  of  them  seemed  inex* 
pedient  to  Louvois,  and  was  abandoned  in  conse* 
quence  of  his  opposition  to  it.  It  is  thought  that 
otherwise  all  the  provinces  must  have  fallen. 

But  they  were  again  destined  to  be  saved,  as  they 
had  so  often  been  before,  during  the  long  struggles 
which  they  sustained  for  their  independence.  They 
sent  ambassadors  to  entreat  pity  and  forbearance; 
but  the   conditions   exacted   both  by   Louis  and 
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Charles  were  altogether  intolerable  even  to  men 
plunged  in  despair.  They  resolved  therefore  to 
maintain  a  courageous  resistance,  and  with  the  more 
hope^  because  they  saw  kindling  in  other  countries 
the  apprehension  that  Louis  would  become  too  dan- 
gerous a  neighbour  if  he  were  permitted  to  achieve 
the  conquest  of  their  republic.  An  insurrection 
of  the  populace  conferred  the  stadtholdership  on 
the  prince  of  Orange.  This  prince,  afterwards 
William  III.>  king  of  England,  was  a  man  of  sound 
and  steady  resolution,  and  bent  all  his  faculties  to 
oppose  the  power  of  France.  The  sluices  were 
opened,  and  the  country  laid  under  water ;  an  ef- 
fectual protection  till  the  winter  set  in,  and  the  ice 
was  strong  enough  to  be  traversed. 

About  Christmas,  Marechal  Luxemburg,  who 
^as  stationed  at  Utrecht,  made  an  attempt  to  take 
the  Hague  by  surprise.  He  marched  twelve  thou- 
sand men  over  the  ice,  and  would  probably  have 
isucceeded  if  a  thaw  had  not  come  on.  His  troops 
being  surrounded  by  water,  were  in  the  greatest 
danger  of  perishing.  They  had  no  other  road  but 
the  top  of  a  narrow  dyke,  where  only  four  men 
could  march  abreast ;  and  a  fort  was  in  their  way, 
which,  as  they  were  without  artillery,  it  seemed  im- 
possible for  them  to  take.  But  fortunately, for  them 
the  governor,  from  excessive  cowardice,  made  no 
kind  of  resistance ;  and  the  French,  who  otherwise 
must  have  inevitably  perished,  secured  by  this 
means  their  retreat  to  Utrecht. 
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In  the  year  1673,  both  the  emperor  and  the  king 
of  Spain  openly  declared  themselves  the  allies  of  the 
Dutch.  Three  indecisive  actions  were  again  fought 
at  sea  with  De  Ruy ter  by  the  combined  fleets  under 
the  command  of  D*Estrees  and  prince  Rupert^  one 
on  the  seventh,  another  on  the  fourteenth  of  June ; 
the  third  and  last  on  the  22d  of  August.  Louis 
took  Maestricht ;  but  the  prince  of  Orange,  uniting 
his  forces  to  those  of  Montecuculi,  the  imperial 
general,  cut  off  the  communication  between  France 
and  the  Dutch  provinces,  and  obliged  the  king 
to  recall  his  forces,  and  precipitately  abandon  his 
conquests. 

In  1674  Louis  was  abandoned  by  England. 
Charles,  though  loath  to  desert  an  ally,  who  kept 
him  in  a  willing  though  most  abject  state  of  de- 
pendence, by  furnishing  him  with  money  for  his 
private  expenses,  could  no  longer  withstand  the 
clamours  of  his  people,  and  made  peace  with  Hol- 
land on  the  19th  of  February.  He  still  refused  to 
recall  a  body  of  ten  thousand  men,  who  were  serving 
in  the  French  army,  but  he  conditioned  with  the 
states  not  to  recruit  them.  Louis,  however,  undis- 
mayed by  this  desertion,  made  vigorous  head  against 
all  his  enemies.  He  invaded  Franche  Comte  in  per- 
son with  a  powerful  army,  and  reduced  the  whole 
province  in  the  course  of  six  months.  In  Alsace 
Turenne  gained  splendid  advantages ;  but  the  un- 
necessary ravages  which  he  permitted  throw  a  cloud 
over  his  reputation  which  the  greatness  of  his  mi- 

L  5 
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Utary  successes  cannot  and  ought  not  to  be  allowed 
io  remove.  He  laid  waste  with  fire  and  sword  th» 
whole  fertile  district  of  the  palatinate  of  the  Rhine, 
exercised  on  the  defenceless  and  unoffending  inha* 
bitants  the  most  cruel  acts  of  outrage,  and  almost 
converted  the  country  into  a  desert.  The  Elector 
Palatine  beheld  at  one  time^  from  the  walls  of  his 
palace  at  Manheim^  two  cities  and  twenty-five 
villages  in  flames.  The  prince  of  Conde  meanwhile 
encountered  the  prince  of  Orange  in  Flanders ;  and 
the  comte  de  Schomberg,  who  commanded  in  Rou** 
sillon^  effectually  defended  the  French  frontier  on 
the  side  of  Spain. 

>    In  the  following  campaign^  which  was  very  warmly 

disputed^  Turenne  and  Montecuculi  opposed  each 

other  on  the  Rhine.     Turenne  was  killed  in  a  battle 

near  Salzbach.    The  prince  of  Conde,  who  sue* 

^seeded  to  his  command,  confirmed  by  his  continued 

ability  and  success  the  renown  which  had  acquired 

for  him  the  surname  of  *'  the  great."    At  the  end  of 

the  year  he  retired  from  the  service,  and  passed  the 

short  remnant  of  his  life  at  Chantilly.     He  died  ia 

1680.    Montecuculi  retired  at  the  same  time,  un* 

wUling,  it  is  said,  to  expose  in  contests  with  younger 

adversaries  the  reputation  which  he  had  acquired  as 

the  rival  of  Conde  and  Turenne.  Thus  terminated* 

nearly  at  the  same  time,  the  military  career  of  the 

^ee  ^greatest  generals  in  EUtrope ;  and  in  the  kl* 

lowing  year  De  Royter,  who  had  gained  on  another 

element  a  fume  not  perhaps  any  way  inferior  toi 


theirs,  was  killed  in  an  action  with  a  French  fleet 
in  the  Mediterranean* 

Notwithstanding  the  loss  of  these  great  men  on 
both  sid^s>  the  war  continued  to  be  carried  on  with 
great  vigour,  and  on  the  whole  with  advantage  td 
the  arms  of  France,  but  to  the  great  exhaustion  of 
all  the  countries  concerned.  By  the  mediation  of  the 
king  of  England,  who  in  1677  had  given  his  niece 
Mary  to  the  Prince  of  Orange  in  marriage,  the 
peace  of  Nimeguen  was  concluded  in  the  autumn 
of  1678.  By  this  peace,  Maestricht  was  given  up 
to  the  Dutch,  who  were  thus  restored  to  all  they 
had  possessed  before  the  war.  Louis  retained 
Valenciennes,  and  many  other  towns  in  the  Nether- 
lands, and  also  Franche  Comte,  which  having 
once  before  been  pledged  to  France  as  the  dower  of 
Margaret  of  Burgundy,  now  became,  after  a  long 
lapse  of  years,  an  integral  part  of  the  French  do- 
minions. 

The  Prince  of  Orange  was  highly  disgusted 
with  the  treaty  of  Nimeguen,  the  terms  of  which 
he  thought  too  advantageous  to  France.  Four 
days  after  it  was  signed  he  attacked  Marechal 
Luxemburg  near  Mens.  Four  thousand  men 
were  slain  in  this  action.  It  is  supposed  that  the 
prince  knew  of  the  treaty,  though  he  "professed  to 
be  ignorant  of  it,  and  that  he  made  this  wanton 
sacrifice  of  so  many  lives  with  a  view  of  breaking  it, 
and  of  prolonging  the  war. 

This  peace  placed  Louis  at  the  pinnacle  of  his 
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glory.  Inflated  with  success^  he  listened  with  com- 
placency to  the  adulation  of  his  courtiers,  who  per- 
suaded him  that  he  was  invincible  abroad  and  om- 
nipotent at  home.  In  fact  every  thing  conspired 
to  raise  in  him  a  high  opinion  of  himself.  But  if 
he  had  looked  beyond  himself,  he  would  have  seen 
that  the  high  position  in  which  he  stood  was  in 
part  owing  to  other  causes  than  to  his  own  inherent 
greatness.  The  youth  and  incapacity  of  Charles 
II.  of  Spain,  and  the  indolence  and  vices  of  Charles 
II.  of  England,  had  sunk  those  two  monarchies 
below  their  natural  scale  in  the  balance  of  £urope. 
The  prince  of  Orange,  Louis's  chief  opponent,  was 
a  man  of  simple  habits,  and  averse  to  boasting  and 
parade,  and  hence  his  actions  were  less  blazed  forth 
to  the  world  than  those  of  the  vain-glorious  monarch 
of  France,  who  in  his  own  opinion  and  that  of  his 
dazzled  subjects  was  regarded  as  superior  to  all  the 
kings  and  warriors  either  in  modern  or  in  ancient 
history. 


CONVERSATION   ON    CHAPTER   XXXIII. 


Fain  nd  fMiwa  ef  Bary  III. 

George.  We  are  no  sooner  rid  of  cardinal 
Richelieu  than  we  have  got  cardinal  Mazarin. 
Pray,  mamma,  which  of  the  two  was  the  worse  ? 

Mrt.  M.  That  is  a  puzzling  question.  They 
were  men  of  very  different  characters.  Richelieu 
was  haughty  and  overbearing,  and  bore  dovtn  all 
opposition.  Mazarin  was  supple  and  insinuating, 
and  affected  great  gentleness  of  manner. 

Mary.  I  cannot  imagine  why  he  should  have 
been  so  much  disliked 
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Mrs,  M.  He  was  disliked  because  he  was 
cunning  and  avaricious^  and  more  solicitous  to 
amass  an  enormous  private  fortune  than  to  pro- 
mote the  glory  of  his  master  or  the  welfare  of 
France.  He  was,  moreover,  a  foreigner,  and  that 
was  another  great  fault  in  the  eyes  of  the  people. 
His  imperfect  pronunciation  of  the  language  was 
also  a  perpetual  subject  of  ridicule. 

Mary.  I  cannot  think  what  sort  of  a  language 
broken  French  can  be ! 

Mrs.  M.  I  don't  know  what  Mazarin's  was 
like.  I  only  know  that  the  duchess  de  Nemours 
says  in  her  Memoirs  that  he  used  to  pronounce  the 
word  union  as  if  it  were  oignon,  which  is,  you 
know,  French  for  onion. 

George.  That  would  be  a  fine  joke  for  the 
Parisians. 

Mrs.  M.  They  were  not  sparing  of  their  jokes, 
and  indulged  in  many  abusive  songs  and  witticisms 
on  the  cardinal,  who  bore  it  all  with  great  indif- 
ference. 

Richard.  You  named  another  cardinal :  De 
Retz,  I  think,  was  his  name.  Was  he  as  bad  as 
the  other  two  ? 

Mrs.  Af.  He  was  a  very  clever,  but  unprin-^ 
cipled  man.  In  his  youth  he  led  a  dissipated  life« 
and  tells  us  in  his  memoirs  of  himself  that  he 
quarrelled  and  fought  duels,  ''apropos  de  rien.**^ 
In  his  middle  life  he  mixed  with  violence  in  all  the 
politics  of  the  time,  and  was  a  principal  promoter 
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of  the  wars  of  the  Fronde.  A  long  imprisonment 
and  exile  tamed  his  turbulent  spirit.  He  wroto 
the  memoirs  of  his  own  life,  a  book  very  illustrative 
of  his  character,  and  abounding  with  shrewd  ob^ 
servations. 

Mary.  I  thought  that  history  of  the  Fronde 
very  puzzling.  It  seemed  to  me  as  if  they  none  of 
them  knew  what  they  were  about,  nor  what  they 
wanted. 

Mrs,  M.  The  part  easiest  to  comprehend  is 
that  which  relates  to  the  sufferings  of  the  poori 
who  were  stripped  and  pillaged  by  the  soldiery. 
I  have  met  with  a  very  moving  account  of  the  state 
of  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris  at  that  time  in  the 
history  of  the  nuns  at  Port  RoyaL  These  nuns^ 
besides  a  convent  at  Paris,  had  a  country  house 
some  leagues  from  the  city  called  Pwt  Royal  au 
Champs.  During  the  war  of  the  Fronde  this  place 
was  protected  by  a  guard  of  soldiersi  and  became 
a  refiige  for  the  neighbouring  poor,  whose  distresses 
are  very  touchingly  described  in  a  letter  from  the 
lady  abbess  to  one  of  her  friends. 

Georye,  I  should  like  to  see  a  letter  from  a 
lady  abbess. 

Mrs.  M.  Then  I  will  give  you  a  short  extract 
from  this :— *' We  are  all  occupied,"  she  says,  ''ia 
contriving  soups  and  pottage  for  the  poor.  Every 
thing  is  pillaged  around.  Corn-fields  are  trampled 
down  by  the  cavalry  in  presence  of  the  owners. 
Despair  has  seized  on  all  whose  confidence  is  not 
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with  God.  Nobody  will  any  longer  plough  or  dig  : 
nobody  is  certain  of  reaping  what  he  sows :  all  is 
stolen.  We  have  concealed  as  many  of  the  peasants 
and  the  cattle  as  we  can.  The  dormitory  and 
chapter-house  are  full  of  horses.  We  are  almost 
stifled  by  being  pent  up  with  those  beasts^  but  we 
could  not  resist  the  pressing  lamentations  of  the 
poor.  In  the  cellar  are  concealed  forty  cows.  Our 
laundry  is  thronged  by  old  and  infirm,  and  by 
children,  and  our  infirmary  is  full  of  sick  and 
wounded.  We  have  torn  up  all  our  linen  clothes 
to  dress  their  wounds.  Our  firewood  is  consumed, 
and  we  dare  not  send  into  the  woods  for  more,  as 
they  are  full  of  marauding  parties." 

George.  I  will  say  that  those  nuns  were  good 
creatures,  and  that  old  lady  abbess  a  very  kind 
good  sort  of  woman. 

Richard.  Pray,  mamma,  who  was  that  duchess 
de  Longueville  you  spoke  of? 

Mrs.  M.  No  inconsiderable  person  I  can  as- 
sttfe  you.  She  was  sister  to  the  great  Conde,  and 
had  much  of  his  restless  spirit.  The  duchess  de 
Nemours  says,  in  her  memoirs,  that  madame  de 
Longueville  entered  into  the  party  of  the  Fronde 
because  "  she  thought  it  a  clever  thing  for  a  woman 
to  be  seen  in  great  affairs,  and  hoped  that  it  would 
make  her  distinguished  and  considered."  She  was 
a  very  active  partizan,  and  interfered  with  the  mi- 
litary as  well  as  with  the  political  affairs  of  the 
faction* 
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Mary,  Don't  you  think  she  must  have  been  the 
sort  of  woman  one  calls  a  termagant  ? 

Mrs.  M.  Indeed  I  think  so ;  and  there  was 
another  very  conspicuous  lady  at  that  time  who 
also  belonged  to  the  class  of  termagants.  This  was 
Mademoiselle  de  Montpensier.  She  was  daughter 
of  Gaston  duke  of  Orleans,  by  his  first  wife  the 
heiress  of  the  duke  de  Montpensier,  and  inherited 
from  her  mother  an  immense  fortune,  and  from  her 
grandmother  (the  lady  who  made  herself  so  con- 
spicuous at  the  siege  of  Paris)  a  bold  and  mas- 
culine spirit.  Mademoiselle,  as  she  was  called  by 
pre-eminence,  entered  heartily  into  the  disturbances 
of  the  Fronde,  and  on  one  occasion  took  on  herself 
to  order  the  cannon  of  the  Bastile  to  fire  upon  the 
royal  troops ;  an  action  which  the  king  her  cousin 
never  forgot,  or  thoroughly  forgave. 

George.  Why,  to  say  the  truth,  I  don't  think 
it  could  be  called  the  action  of  a  g-e»f/e- woman. 

Mrs,  M.  This  wornxm^  then,  since  you  will  not 
allow  her  the  epithet  gentle y  had  with  all  her  vio- 
lence of  temper  a  very  susceptible  heart.  When 
in  her  forty-second  year,  she  fixed  her  affections  on 
the  count,  afterwards  duke,  de  Lauzun,  a  young, 
aspiring,  and  unprincipled  courtier.  With  great 
difficulty  she  wrung  from  the  king  a  permission  to 
marry  him.  The  vanity  of  Lauzun  induced  him 
to  make  splendid  preparations  for  his  nuptials, 
which  he  designed  should  be  more  like  a  royal  than 
a  private  wedding.     The  delay  which  was  caused 
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by  these  preparations  gave  his  enemies  time  to 
undermine  his  good  fortune,  and  the  king  was 
prevailed  on  to  retract  his  consent.  ISladame  de 
Sevigne,  who  in  her  letters  to  her  daughter  gives  a 
very  lively  account  of  the  whole  transaction,  tells 
us  that  the  order  to  break  off  the  marriage  was 
received  by  Lauzun  with  great  submission  and 
respect,  and  all  proper  despair,  but  that  made- 
moiselle, "  following  her  humour,"  broke  out  into 
violent  outcries  and  lamentations. 

George.  If  I  had  been  the  gentleman,  my  sub- 
mission would  have  been  very  sincere. 

Mrs.  M.  A  severe  trial  was  in  store  for  Lauzun's 
submission.  About  a  year  after  this  adventure  he 
fell  into  disgrace,  and  was  imprisoned  for  eleven 
years  in  the  citadel  of  Pignerol. 

Mary.  What  could  he  have  done  to  draw  on 
him  such  a  punishment  as  that  ? 

Mrs,  M.  The  favour  of  courts  is  fickle,  and 
Louis  was  an  absolute  and  vindictive  monarch.  It 
was  never  precisely  known  how  Lauzun  offended 
him.  Some  supposed  that  he  had  presiuned  to 
disobey  the  royal  command,  and  had  privately 
married  mademoiselle  de  Montpensier.  But  the 
due  de  St.  Simon,  a  courtier  who  has  written  his 
own  memoirs^  gives  another  reason  for  Lauzun's 
disgrace.  It  seems  that  he  had  continually  soli- 
cited madame  de  Montespan,  the  king^s  mistress, 
to  use  her  influence  in  his  favour,  which  she  pro* 
mised  to  do.     Lauzun,  however,  being  somewhat 
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doubtful  of  her  sincerity,  bribed  one  of  her  femmes 
de  chambre  to  conceal  him  where  he  might  over- 
hear  a  private  conversation  between  her  and  the 
king.  It  is  an  old  and  vulgar  saying,  which  I  sup» 
pose  will  hold  good  in  France  as  well  as  in  England^ 
that  listeners  seldom  hear  any  good  of  themselves. 
At  least  such,  it  seems,  was  the  case  with  Lauzuiu 
He  took  an  early  opportunity  of  asking  madame 
de  Monteapan  if  she  had  remembered  to  speak  to 
the  king  in  his  behalf.  She  assured  him  that  she 
had  not  failed  so  to  do,  and  composed  a  romance 
of  all  the  services  she  was  going  to  render  him,  and 
of  all  the  fine  things  she  had  said  of  him.  On  this, 
Lauzun,  in  his  resentment,  forgetting  all  caution^ 
reproached  her  so  bitterly  with  her  perfidiousness 
that  she  feinted  away.  This  affront  neither  she 
nor  the  king  could  pardon ;  for  they  were  aware 
that  he  could  have  obtained  the  knowledge  of  her 
treachery  only  by  some  base  stratagem. 

Richard.  Such  histories  as  these  are  enough  to 
sicken  one  of  courts  and  courtiers.  But  still  I  shall 
like  to  hear  the  end  of  the  story. 

Mrs.  M.  At  Pignerol  Lauzun  found  Fouquet, 
a  disgraced  minister,  who  had  been  there  in  close 
confinement  seven  years,  during  which  time  he  had 
been^  utterly  shut  out  from  all  knowledge  of  what 
was  passing  in  the  world.  This  man  and  Lauzun 
contrived  to  gain  access  to  each  other's  cells.  Fou« 
quet  greedily  inquired  news  of  the  court,  and  Lau* 
zun  began  by  telling  his  own  history.     Fouquet 
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had  formerly  known  him  only  as  a  page  about 
•courts  and  when  he  heard  him  relate  that  he  bad 
risen  into  high  favour,  had  obtained  great  dig- 
nities^ and  lastly^  had  been  on  the  point  of  marry- 
ing a  princess  of  the  royal  blood,  he  thought  his 
head  was  turned^  and  believing  him  to  be  insane 
would  never  listen  to  him,  or  give  credit  to  what  he 
said.  He  was  even  afraid  of  being  left  alone  with 
him^  and  it  was  some  time  before  he  discovered  his 
error. 

Mary.  And  what  became  of  mademoiselle 
during  those  long  eleven  years  ? 

Mrs.  M,  She  spent  them  in  besieging  the  ears 
of  the  king  and  of  madame  de  Montespan  to  ob«> 
tain  her  lover's  freedom.  But  all  was  in  vain ;  her 
lamentations  could  not  influence  them,  till  she  tried 
that  universal  key,  that  open  sesame^  a  bribe,  which 
will  unlock  royal  as  well  as  plebeian  hearts.  By  a 
donation  of  a  considerable  part  of  her  possessions 
to  enrich  the  duke  de  Maine,  one  of  the  king's  ille- 
gitimate children,  she  at  last  obtained  Lauzun's 
release  from  captivity. 

George.  I  will  say  this  for  her,  that  she  was  a 
generous,  constant  old  soul. 

Mrs.  M.  Lauzun's  return  to  liberty  was  clogged 
with  the  condition  that  he  should  renounce  the 
court.  But  happening  to  be  in  England  at  the 
time  of  the  abdication  of  James  II.  he  was  ex- 
tremely instrumental  in  the  escape  of  the  queen 
and  her  infant  son  (afterwards  the  Pretender)  to 
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France ;  and  Louis  XIV.  was  so  well  satisfied  with 
his  conduct  on  that  occasion^  that  he  restored  him 
once  more  to  favour. 

Mary.  And  now  I  suppose  that  all  his  and 
mademoiselle's  troubles  were  over  ? 

Mrs.  M,  The  troubles  of  wilfiil  and  violent 
people  seldom  end  but  with  their  lives.  Made- 
moiselle was  privately  married  to  Lauzun  soon 
after  his  return  from  Pignerol,  and  he,  who  could 
never  forgive  his  wife  for  the  sacrifices  of  fortune 
which  she  had  made,  even  though  she  had  made 
them  for  his  sake,  proved  a  very  ungrateful  and  neg- 
ligent husband.  Mademoiselle  not  being  blessed, 
as  you  have  already  perceived,  with  the  most  pla- 
cable of  all  tempers^  resented  her  grievances  not 
only  by  words,  but  sometimes  also,  it  should  seem, 
with  her  nails.  At  last,  after  leading  for  a  time 
what  might  be  truly  called  a  cat  and  dog  life,  they 
parted  in  mutual  disgust.  She  retired  to  a  con- 
vent, and  died  in  1693.  He  continued  at  court, 
by  turns  enlivening  it  by  his  wit  and  tormenting 
it  by  his  malice,  till  1725,  when  he  died  at  the  age 
of  89.  And  thus  ends  the  history  of  these  two 
people,  who  for  half  a  century  made  a  great  noise 
in  the  world,  and  who  have  now  taken  up  more  of 
our  time  than  they  perhaps  deserve. 

George.  Do  you  really  think  that  the  grand 
monarque,  as  I  believe  the  French  call  Louis  XIV., 
was  such  a  very  great  king  ? 
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Mrs.  M.  Mazarin  used  to  say  of  Louis, '' Je 
trouve  en  lui  de  quoi  (aire  quatre  rois,  et  un  hon- 
n^te  homme.'*  Nature  had  certainly  intended  him 
for  a  great  man ;  but  fortune  and  art  combined  to 
spoil  the  noble  work  of  nature.  He  had  a  fine 
person^  which  he  deformed  by  the  dress  of  the 
times ;  a  fine  carris^e  and  manner^  rendered  almost 
bombastical  by  his  high  opinion  of  his  kingly  dig- 
nity ;  a  clear  understandings  but  with  its  expansion 
hedged  in  by  an  opaque  ignorance  ;  a  natural 
uprightness  of  mind,  which  was  warped  by  flattery, 
and  by  the  evil  counsels  of  the  Jesuits  his  con- 
fessors. He  was  extremely  good-tempered ;  but 
this  quality  was  often  neutralized  by  his  rigid  con- 
formity to  rules  and  etiquettes,  and  often  abused 
by  his  too  great  lenity  to  dissolute  persons.  The 
only  quality  in  him  which  remained  unimpaired  by 
the  unwholesome  atmosphere  of  a  servile  and  vicious 
court,  was  his  industrious  application  to  business. 
To  this  homely  virtue  he  owes,  more  than  to  any 
other,  his  great  reputation,  particularly  now  that 
the  glare  which  his  conquests  and  his  pomp  cast 
around  him  is  all  faded  away. 

Richard,  What  memorials  are  left  of  him  in 
France  ? 

Mrs.  M.  It  would  be  difficult  to  recapitulate 
th^sn  all.  The  harbours  of  Brest,  Toulon,  and 
Dunkirk,  the  navigable  canal  of  Languedoc  which 
joins  the  Atlantic  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  the 
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excellent  roads  which  lead  to  and  from  the  metro- 
polis^ all  tend  to  keep  Louis  in  almost  constant 
remembrance.  I  oughts  however^  to  add>  that  all 
these  works  were  greatly  promoted  by  his  en- 
lightened minister  Colbert.  Louis  also  reformed 
the  police  of  Paris^  and  repressed  the  insolences 
and  excesses  of  that  tribe  of  lacqueys  who  in  the 
former  reign  had  made  that  city  a  den  of  thieves. 

George,  After  all,  then^  Mazarin  did  not  so  much 
overpraise  him^  when  he  said  there  was  stuffenough 
in  him  to  make  one  honest  man^  to  say  nothing  of 
the  four  kings. 

Mrs,  M.  He  had  many  kingly  qualities^  which 
were  by  no  means  incompatible  with  the  honest 
man.  He  was  extremely  generous,  and  had  a 
gracious  and  obliging  manner  of  conferring  fa- 
vours, which  greatly  enhanced  their  value.  Na- 
ture, amongst  the  profusion  of  her  gifts,  had  be- 
stowed on  him.  a  fine-toned  voice,  which  gave  grace 
and  expression  to  every  trifling  word  that  he  ut- 
tered. There  was  also  a  certain  grandeur  about 
him  which  inspired  the  most  audacious  person 
with  respect  and  awe.  He  was  studiously  polite, 
and  the  sort  of  deportment  which  we  are  apt  to 
call  the  manner  of  the  vieiUe  cour  traces  its  ori- 
gin to  those  punctilious  attentions  which  Louis 
practised  and  exacted  in  his  court.  He  liked  to 
see  himself  surrounded  by  a  numerous  throng  of 
courtiers.  Anquetil,  in  his  History  of  the  Court  of 
Louis  XIV *j  says^  "  The  king  at  his  rifiingi  at  hisr 
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going  to  bed,  at  his  repasts,  in  passing  in  the  apart- 
ments, in  the  garden,  and  in  the  chase,  looked  to  the 
right  and  left,  remarking  every  body^  and  would 
instantly  perceive  if  any  person  was  absent  whose 
state  or  office  required  him  to  be  in  attendance.** 
No  monarch  ever  kept  his  courtiers  in  completer 
subjection ;  all  hung  upon  his  words  and  watched 
his  looks.  The  court  often  consisted  of  as  many  as 
six  hundred  persons,  including  both  sexes.  It  was 
impossible  to  confer  frequent  and  substantial  benefits 
on  such  a  host.  Louis  therefore  invented  a  variety 
of  ideal  favours,  which  answered  his  purpose  quite 
as  well,  and  became  objects  of  vehement  ambition. 
Mary.  What  could  these  make-believe  favours 
be? 

Mrs.  M.  The  permission  to  wear  a  peculiar  sort 
of  dress,  the  being  ordered  to  accompany  him  in  a 
promenade  or  on  a  journey,  an  invitation  to  a  f^te, 
the  being  allowed  to  hold  a  wax  candle  during  his 
undressing,  and  many  other  equally  insignificant 
matters.  On  the  other  hand,  the  being  banished 
from  court  was  regarded  as  little  less  dreadful  than 
a  sentence  of  death. 

George.  I  cannot  make  up  my  mind  which  I 
should  have  disliked  most,  to  have  been  one  of 
these  six  hundred  courtiers,  or  to  have  been  the 
king  himself,  always  followed  about  by  such  a 
crowd  of  gaping,  aping  people. 

Mrs*  M.  The  king  was  the  most  exact  man  in 
the  world.    Every  movement  of  the  court  was  re- 
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gulated  by  clock-work.  His  private  life^  like  that 
of  his  grandfather  Henry  IV.,  was  very  immoral, 
and  he  had  several  mistresses.  Of  these  mesdames 
De  la  Valiere  and  Montespan  are  the  best  known. 
Madame  de  Maintenon  has  been  supposed  to  have 
been  another  of  his  mistresses,  but  she  was  in  reality 
his  wife,  he  having  privately  married  her  after  his 
queen's  death.  Louis's  mistresses  might  more  pro- 
perly have  been  called  his  slaves.  He  required 
their  constant  attendance,  and,  sick  or  well,  they 
were  to  be  always  full  dressed  and  ready  to  dance, 
or  to  appear  at  fetes,  or  to  go  on  a  journey,  or 
whatever  he  chose  to  do.  They  were  never  to  be 
weary,  or  to  mind  heat  or  cold,  and  above  all,  were 
to  be  always  gay  and  good-humoured. 

Mary.    That  was  the  hardest  part  of  all. 

Richard,  Did  the  courtiers  all  live  in  the  palace  ? 

Mrs.  M.  The  greater  part  of  them,  I  believe, 
at  least  when  the  court  was  at  Versailles. 

Richard*  I  have  heard  my  uncle  speak  of  Ver- 
8ailles>  and  say  it  was  more  like  a  city  than  a  palace. 

Mrs*  M.  Louis  XIV.  (from  disgust,  as  is 
thought,  to  the  Fronde)  took  a  great  aversion  to 
Paris,  and  never  liked  to  reside  there.  His  court 
was  at  first  held  at  St.  Germains,  but  was  removed 
afterwards  to  Versailles,  which  from  only  a  plain 
iiunting  lodge  built  by  his  father,  he  converted  into 
one  of  the  most  splendid  and  extensive  palaces  in 
Europe.  It  is  far  from  being  one  of  the  most 
beautiful ;  it  is  quite  a  labyrinth  of  building ;  and 
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all  symmetry  or  proportion,  which  x»  the  essence  of 

beauty  in  architecture,  is  confounded  in  its  imBaenae 

ske. 

.    Richard.    I  think  you  said  that  Louis  was  esEr 

tremely  ignorant.     Surely  diat   was   not  a  very 

kingly  quality. 

Mrs.  M.  He  had  no  natural  love  of  learning, 
-and  those  precious  hoius  of  his  boyhood  which  he 
ought  to  have .  passed  in  useful  study  were  spent 
with  his  mother  and  her  ladie&  By  the  sort  of 
education  which  he  gained  in  their  society,  his 
maimers  acquired  a  high  degree  of  refinement,  but 
his<  mind  remained  unfurnished  with  useful  and 
solid  knowtedge.  His  ignorance  of  the  history  of 
the  times  gone  by  prevented  him  from  forming 
correct  judgments  of  the  time&  he  lived  iiu  He 
beioeved  himself  to  be  the  greatest  nciaa  who  had 
.ever  eo^isted.  He  vras  equally  imable  to  judge  of 
others  as  of  himsel/,  and  his  ignorance  was  a  senroe 
<if  perpetual  miscalculations  and  mistakes* 

Qeorge.  I  see  then  that  learning  is  as  neeessary 
for  kings  as.  it  is  for  poor  folks  who  Imve  te^  get 
iheir  living  by  it. 

dipsi.  M.  Knowledge  is  to  the  nund  vrital  egres 
are.  to  the  body,.asttd  none  but  feoliisk  or  eonceiibed 
people  would  wish  to  eontinue^  blind,  wh«i  with  a 
liltlej  exertion  they  may  obtaia  the^  blessing  of  sight. 

Mary*    Was  not  this  king's  reigni  very  long  ? 

Mr^i  M.  It  lasted  sixty-three^  years,  and  may  be 
divided  into,  thxea  distinct  pesiflds;  his  nouoority. 
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his  manhood^  and  his  old  age.  The  firsts  as  you 
have  already  seen^,  was  a  period  of  turbulence  and 
disorder.  The  second  was  full  of  triumph  and 
glitter;  but  in  the  third  period  his  fortunes  de- 
chned.  His  old  age  was,  as  you  will  find  in  the 
next  chapter,  a  melancholy  series  of  modifications 
and  reverses,  followed  by  afflicting  family  losses. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

LOUtS   XIV.,   m  COMINUATIOK. 
[Yern  Bftei  Chiist,  167»— iriS.] 


The  restoration  of  peace  did  not  relax  Louis's 
preparations  for  future  enterprises.  He  augmented 
with  the  greatest  possible  industry  the  naval  and 
military  strength  of  his  kingdom.  He  strength- 
ened and  extended  his  line  of  defence  in  Flanders, 
on  the  Rhine,  and  in  Italy,  and  this  partly  by 
measures  which,  though  professed  to  be  merely  in 
execution  of  the  treaty  of  Nimeguen,  differed  little 
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from  actual  war.  He  seized  on  Strasburg,  a  free 
and  opulent  <;ity^  and,  fortifying  it,  made  it  one  of 
the  strongest  posts  on  his  frontier.  He  set  up  a 
claim  to  the  town  of  Alost  in  the  Spanish  Nether- 
lands,  asserting  that  a  stipulation  of  its  being  ceded 
to  France  had  been  left  out  of  the  treaty  through 
mere  forgetfulness;  and  when  the  Spaniards  would 
not  listen  to  so  vain  a  pretension,  he  caused  his 
troops  to  form  the  blockade  of  Luxemburg.  He 
instigated  the  Turks  to  attack  the  emperor  on  the 
side  of  Hungary.  They  penetrated  to  Vienna,  and 
Louis  then  for  the  moment  withdrew  his  army 
from  before  Luxemburg,  declaring  that  while  the 
Turks  were  in  the  empire,  he  would  make  no 
attack  on  any  christian  prince,  nor  prevent  Spain 
from  giving  aid  to  expel  them.  The  Turks  were 
no  sooner  repulsed  than  Louis  renewed  hostilities ; 
besieged  and  took  Courtrai,  Dixmude,  and  Lux- 
emburg, and  also  seized  Treves,  and  demolished 
its  fortifications.  All  this,  he  said,  was  to  carry 
into  effect  the  spirit  of  the  treaty  of  Nimeguen. 
But  during  these  operations  the  Imperialists  and 
Spaniards  opened  a  negotiation  with  him  at  Ratis- 
bon,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  peace  of  Nimeguen 
should  be  converted  into  a  truce  for  twenty  years, 
and  that  France  shoidd  retain  possession  of  Lux- 
emburg. The  date  of  this  truce  was  in  August 
1684. 

The  year  1685  is  the  epoch  of  the  worst  blot  in 
the  whole  of  Louis's  character,  the  revocation  of 
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the  edict  of  Nantes,  imii  the  peneeutkiD  of  iSke 
Hugonots.  CardiDai  Mazarin  had  never  been  a 
persecvrtor.  During  the  life  of  Gblbert^  die  in- 
fitt^ioe  of  that  wise  minister  had  protected  the 
Hugonots  against  their  numerous  enemies.  He 
found  them  nsefiil  and  intelligent  subjects,  and 
emconraged  their  industry  as  much  as  lay  in  his 
power.  But  Colbert  had  died  in  1688.  LoUvois» 
a  man  whom  no  «ense  for  human  suffering  seems 
ever  to  have  diverted  from  any  design^  and  his 
father  Le  Tellier,  who  was  now  chancellor,  spared 
no  efforts  to  induce  the  king  to  exterminate  them. 
The  catholic  clergy  and  the  church  of  Rome 
pressed  their  destruction;  and  the  king  hamself 
was  sufficiently  disposed  to  think  that  his  will 
should  be  law  in  every  matter  in  which  he  chose  to 
interfet'e. 

In  the  year  1681  several  steps  had  been  taken 
iagainst  the  Hugonots  which  could  not  but  excite 
amongst  them  the  greatest  alarm.  Many  of  their 
places  of  worship  were  shut  up.  They  were  ex- 
pelled from  civil  offices;  they  were  excluded  as 
much  as  possible  from  all  situations  of  profit;  and 
their  children  were  allowed  and  encouraged,  even  at 
the  ^arly  age  of  seven  years,  to  abjuFe  the  religion 
professed  by  their  parents,  and  were  admitted  as 
eonverts  to  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  These 
severities  had  induced  several  families,  particularly 
from  Poitou,  Saintonge,  and  the  neighbourhood^  to 
abandon  their  country^  while  they  were  yet  able  to 
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do  so,  and  to  lake  refuge  in  Ppotestant  states.  On 
tbh  it  ivas  ordered  that  all  seamen  and  artizans 
who  should  attempt  to  make  their  escape  from  the 
country  should  be  sent  to  the  galleys ;  and  as  several 
fiamilies  were  observed  to  be  selling  thdr  lands  and 
houses^  it  was  further  ordered,  that  the  property 
should  be  eonfiscated  if  the  sellers  should  quit  the 
country  in  less  than  a  year  after  the  sale. 

Some  commotions  being  excited  by  these  tyran- 
nical proceedings,  Louis,  towards  the  end  of  the 
year  1684,  and  in  the  beginning  of  1685,  sent 
bodies  of  troops  to  enforce  obedience  to  his  com* 
mands,  and  compel  the  Hugonots  to  embrace  Ca* 
tholicism.  Of  these  troops  many  were  dragcxms^ 
and  from  the  cruel  licence  and  excess  which  they 
practised  in  the  harsh  oiBce  committed  to  them, 
diis  persecution  is  often  entitled  by  French  writers 
the  "  Dragonade."  Louvois  declared  it  to  be  "  his 
majesty's  will  that  the  greatest  rigours  shall  be 
executed  on  those  who  will  not  adopt  his  religion, 
and  that  such  as  have  the  stupid  vanity  to  hold  out 
to  the  last  should  be  pursued  to  the  last  extremity.** 

On  those  who  refused  to  obey  these  commands 
the  troops  were  quartered  at  discretion,  consumed 
their  provisions,  pillaged  their  honses,  destroyed 
their  effects,  and  seized  whatever  belonged  to  them. 
They  next  attacked  their  persons,  and  tortured 
them  in  a  thousand  ways,  without  any  distinction 
of  sex  or  age.  Numbers,  who  remained  firm  and 
unshaken,  were  thrown  into  dungeons;   or  if  by 
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chance  any  of  them  escaped  into  the  woods,  they 
were  pursued  like  beasts  of  prey,  and  like. them 
massacred  without  mercy.  The  females  were 
placed  in  the  convents,  where  the  nuns  in  their  zeal 
would  not  suffer  them  to  enjoy  repose,  till  they 
consented  to  attend  the  mass.  All  were  reduced 
to  poverty  and  wretchedness;  and  their  places  of 
worship  were  razed  to  the  ground. 

By  the  twelfth  article  of  the  revocation  of  the 
edict  of  Nantes  it  was  decreed  *'that  the  Hugonots^ 
till  it  should  please  God  to  enlighten  them,  might 
continue  to  reside  in  the  kingdom,  pursue  their 
commerce  and  enjoy  their  property,  without  being 
subject  to  trouble  or  molestation  on  account  of  their 
religion,  on  condition  that  they  should  not  publicly 
profess  it,  nor  assemble  under  pretence  of  reading 
prayers,  or  performing  any  other  act  of  worship 
whatever."  But  no  attention  was  now  paid  to  this 
article.  The  soldiers  were  left  in  the  provinces, 
where  their  outrages  daily  became  greater  and 
greater.  There  was  no  safety  but  in  flight ;  and  at 
the  same  time  the  strictest  precautions  were  taken 
to  deprive  the  unhappy  victims  of  this  horrible 
tyranny  of  all  possible  means  of  escape.  The 
guards  were  doubled  on  all  the  frontiers.  The 
peasants  were  ordered  to  attack  the  unhappy  fugi- 
tives wherever  they  met  them.  Soldiers  were  dis- 
persed over  every  part  of  the  country.  The  strictest 
orders  were  issued  to  those  who  kept  the  barriers 
to  prevent  any  person  from  passing.    All  who  were 
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taken  were  thrown  into  prison,  stripped  of  what 
little  they  had  saved  from  the  genersJ  wreck,  sepa- 
rated from  their  wives  and  families,  loaded  with 
chains,  put  to  the  torture,  and  exposed  to  all  the 
evils  which  the  savage  ingenuity  of  their  guards 
could  invent. 

But  notwithstanding  the  vigilance  of  the  govern- 
ment, not  less,  it  is  said,  than  half  a  million  of 
people  found  means  to  escape,  and  carried  into 
foreign  and  rival  nations,  not  only  the  money  which 
they  had  been  able  to  save,  but  also,  what  was  still 
more  valuable,  their  skill  in  manufactures,  and  their 
habits  of  industry.  Nearly  forty  thousand  took 
refuge  in  England,  where  they  were  received  with 
open  arms :  and  we  meet  daily  in  the  most  respect- 
able walks  of  life  with  the  descendants  of  these  un- 
happy refugees ;  a  large  proportion  of  whom,  in  this 
their  adopted  country,  have  both  earned  for  them- 
selves, and  transmitted  to  their  descendants,  a 
deservedly  high  reputation.  Nearly  four  hundred 
thousand^  who  still  continued  in  France,  were  com* 
pelled  to  attend  mass,  and  to  receive  the  sacrament^ 
according  to  the  rites  of  the  Roman  communion* 
History  since  that  time  has  said  but  little  of  the 
French  protestants.  The  government  has,  on  the 
whole,  grown  milder  in  its  principles,  and  has  begun 
to  learn  something  from  long  and  sad  experience 
of  the  crime  and  folly  of  persecution.  Liberty  of 
conscience,  however,  never  became  perfect  in  France 
till  the  era  of  the  late  memorable  revolution,  which^ 
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among  many  great  evils,  achieved  the  partial  good 
of  enfranchising  those  who  differed  from  the  esta- 
blished religion. 

In  1687,  chiefly  through  the  influence  of  the 
prince  of  Orange,  a  new  league  was  formed  by  the 
treaty  of  Augsburg,  which  united  Geranany,  Hol- 
land and  Spain  against  France.  Savoy  also  acceded 
to  this  alliance. 

The  formation  of  this  league  did  not  escape 
Louisas  vigilance,  and  he  exerted  himself  to  aniici- 
pate  the  designs  of  his  enemies.  In  September^ 
1688,  he  detached  against  the  Imperialists  an  army 
of  a  hundred  thousand  men,  with  the  dauphin  at 
their  head,  marechal  Duras  commanding  under 
him.  Philipsburgh,  Manheim,  and  other  towns, 
were  soon  taken.  At  the  same  time,  his  attention 
was  forcibly  drawn  to  England,  where  events  the 
most  important  were  now  taking  place,  events  which 
terminated  in  carrying  the  whole  strength  of  that 
nation  into  the  interests  of  his  most  determined 
adversaries. 

*  Charles  11.  had  died  in  1685,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  brother  James  II.,  whose  rash  zeal  for  the 
church  of  Rome,  together  with  his  arbitrary  prin- 
ciples of  government,  compelled  his  subjects  to  throw 
off  his  authority,  and  to  call  in  the  prince  of  Orange 
to  their  assistance.  William  prepared  immediately 
to  invade  England.  Louis  soon  learned,  through 
M.  d*Avaux,  the  French  envoy  at  the  Hague,  the 
real  object  of  William's  preparations,  and  kuine* 
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diately  conveyed  the  intelligence  to  Jam^.  At 
the  same  time  he  offered  to  reinforce  the  English 
fleet  with  a  French  squadron,  or  to  send  over  to 
England  any  number  of  troops.  When  this  offer 
was  rejected  by  James,  who  feared  to  increase  the 
dissatis&ction  of  his  subjects,  Louis  next  proposed 
to  march  an  army  into  the  Netherlands,  and  to 
detain  the  Ihitch  in  the  defence  of  their  own  coun- 
try. But  this  proposal  was  also  declined.  James 
abdicated,  and  the  prince  of  Orange,  who  succeeded 
him,  was  no  sooner  raised  to  the  throne  than  he 
bent  all  his  efforts  to  strengthen  the  powerful  am' 
federacy  against  France,  which  he  himself  had  been 
already  the  chief  agent  in  forming. 

In  March,  1689,  Zx»uis  sent  thirteen  ships  of  the 
line  to  escort  James  to  Ireland,  where  he  had  still  a 
party  in  his  favour.  The  first  siiccess  lexeeeded  his 
expectations,  but  in  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  fought 
July  11,  1690,  in  which  James  had  tlie  assistance 
ef  erix  thousand  Frenc^h  troops,  the  arms  of  William 
obtained  a  decisive  victory.  James  returned  to 
France,  and  passed  the  remainder  of  his  days  at 
St.  Grermains,  partly  a  dependant  on  the  bounty  of 
Louis^  and  pfartly  supported  by  a  private  pension 
&om  his  dairghter  Mary,  now  queen  of  England. 
In  the  hafttle  of  the  Boyne  William  received  a 
slight  wound.  Henee  was  spread  for  a  time  a  false 
alarm  «f  his  death.  This  news  was  received  at 
Paris  with  great  demonstrations  of  joy«  The  belis 
were  rung,  William  mss  bamed  in  effigy,  and 
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even  the  guns  of  the  Bastile  were  fired,  though  not 
by  order  of  the  king,  as  on  an  occasion  of  public 
rejoicing. 

In  the  mean  time,  on  the  continent,  the  French 
army  burst  again  into  the  unhappy  country  of  the 
Palatinate,  which  had  in  the  former  war  endured 
such  horrible  devastation  by  the  army  under  the 
command  of  marechal  Turenne.  It  was  now  de- 
termined to  make  an  absolute  desert  of  this  fertile 
and  extensive  district,  that  the  Austrian  army 
might  find  no  means  of  subsistence  in  it.  The 
savage  Louvois  was  the  author  of  this  resolve. 
When  he  proposed  it  to  Louis,  we  are  told  that  the 
king  remonstrated,  saying,  that  Turenne's  ravagesi 
had  excited  the  indignation  of  Europe,  and  that  he 
did  not  like  to  sanction  so  cruel  a  measure.  But 
the  minister  persisted,  and  the  king  made  no  further 
diflSculty.  Every  thing  was  destroyed  with  fire  and 
sword.  The  wretched  inhabitants  were  compelled 
to  quit  their  habitations  in  the  month  of  February, 
1689.  Men,  women,  and  children,  had  to  wander 
in  the  fields  without  shelter,  or  to  seek  for  refuge 
in  the  neighbouring  states.  The  destruction  began 
at  Manheim,  the  residence  of  the  elector,  and  was 
carried  universally  throughout  the  whole  country. 
The  ravages  of  Turenne,  it  is  said,  were  but  a  mere 
spark  compared  with  this  horrid  conflagration;  and 
the  officers  who  executed  the  orders  of  the  govern- 
ment were  covered  with  shame  at  being  made  the 
instruments  of  so  much  cruelty. 
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During  the  remainder  of  this,  and  during  the 
succeeding  campaigns,  the  French  armies  opposed 
with  gallantry  and  success  the  forces  of  their 
enemies.  Marechal  Luxemburg,  who  chiefly  com- 
manded in  the  Netherlands,  proved  himself  to  be 
no  unworthy  successor  of  Conde  and  Turenne,  his 
great  masters  in  the  art  of  war.  In  Savoy  and 
Piedmont  marechal  Catinat  opposed  prince  Eugene, 
and  Victor  Amadeus,  duke  of  Savoy.  Marechal 
Luxemburg  died  in  January,  1695.  Marechals 
BoufHers  and  Villeroy  were  afterwards  employed 
in  the  Netherlands,  and  subsequently  Catinat,  who 
had  closed  the  war  in  Savoy  by  concluding  a  sepa- 
rate treaty  of  peace  with  the  duke. 

By  sea  the  advantage  was  on  the  side  of  England 
and  Holland.  On  the  19th  of  May  1692,  Tourville, 
the  French  admiral,  was  completely  defeated  off 
Cape  la  Hogue,  and  the  remnant  of  his  fleet,  which 
took  refuge  on  the  French  coast,  was  afterwards 
nearly  destroyed  by  the  enemy.  James  IL  him- 
self, from  a  neighbouring  eminence,  beheld  thi» 
disaster,  which  seemed  to  destroy  his  last  hope  of 
being  ever  re-instated  in  the  throne  of  his  ancestors. 
This  loss  was,  however,  repaired  with  great  dUi- 
gence,  and  in  1693  Tourville  sailed  with  a  large 
fleet  to  the  Mediterranean.  On  the  17th  of  June 
he  fell  in  with  Sir  George  Rooke,  who,  in  company 
with  a  Dutch  vice-admiral,  was  convoying  a  large 
fleet  of  merchantmen.    The  French  commander^ 
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who  was  ^eatly  superior  in  force,  attacked  and  de- 
feated the  enemy;  took  or  destroyed  ^evertl  ships 
of  war,  and  a  great  number  of  mercbantmeii,  and 
afterwards  made  unsuoceiss&l  attempts  on  Cadiz 
and  Gibraltar.  The  English  retalia;ted  by  making 
attacks  on  St.  Malo,  and  on  other  parts  of  the 
French  coast. 

All  parties  were  at  length  inclined  sincerely  to 
peace.  The  empire  and  Spain  were  weary  of  a 
war  which  had  been  alftended  only  with  misfor- 
tunes ;  the  parliament  of  England  had  long  mur- 
mured at  the  heavy  expense  of  engaging  so  vigor- 
ously in  the  continental  quarrels  of  their  sovereign : 
the  trade  of  Holland  was  interrupted,  and  her  most 
fruitful  provinces  laid  waste.  Louis  must  have 
been  sensible  that  his  own  intense  exertions  had 
almost  exhausted  the  great  resources  of  France; 
and  he  was  also  harbouring  other  designs  which  a 
restoration  of  peace  was  necessary  to  mature.  Under 
these  circumstances,  a  treaty  was  entered  into,  and 
peace  was  comduded  in  September,  1697,  at  Rys- 
wick,  a  village  nea.r  the  Hague. 

By  this  peace  Louis  restored  his  conquests  from 
Spain :  be  acknowledged  the  title  of  Wilfiam  IH. 
to  the  crown  of  EJngland ;  he  restored  Philipslrarg 
and  other  towns  to  the  emperor,  and  submitted  to 
destroy  the  fortifications  of  Strasburg.  He  re- 
signed also  Lorraine,  Treves,  and  the  Palatinate. 
Thus  he  consented  at  tibe  end  of  a  successful  war 
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to  tetms  of  peace>  which  searcely  coald  have  been 
expected,  even  in  defeat,  from  the  monaxdi  of  so 
great  a  country  as  France. 

The  secret  of  this  moderatioa  is,  that  a  &r  more 
temptmg  ambition  than  that  of  merely  extending 
his  frontier  was  now  working  in  his  mind.  Charles 
II.  king  of  Spain,  son  of  Philip  IV.  by  his  second 
marriage,  and  the  last  heir  male  of  the  ^^nperor 
Charles  V.,  was  now  evidently  on  the  brink  of  the 
grave.  All  Europe  was  in  anxiety  as  to  the  future 
disposal  of  the  rich  inheritance  which  he  had  to 
bequeath.  He  had  no  childnen,  and  his  nearest 
relations  were  Louis  XIV.  and  the  emperor  Leo- 
pold. By  a  remarkable  coincidence,  they  were  both 
of  them  his  first  cousins,  both  being  grandsons  of 
Philip  III.  Both  were  also  his  brothers-in-law, 
both  having  married  daughters  of  Philip  IV.  ^  aind 
thus  both  pnbces  transmitted  also  to  their  children, 
Louis  to  the  dauphin,  and  Leopold  to  his  son  Joseph, 
king  of  the  Romans,  the  same  relationship  to  the 
crown  of  Spain,  hj  the  same  double  ccmaexion,  and 
in  precisely  the  same  degree.  Louis's  wife  Marie 
Therese,  and  his  member  Anne  of  Austria,  had  been 
the  elder  sisters..  But  then  the  right  of  suooessioa 
both  ill  Louis  and  his  posterity  had  been  solemnly 
renounced  both  by  his  fether  and  by  hioiself,  par- 
ticularly by  himself  in  the  treaty  i^  the  Pyienees. 
Leopdid  had  mortovw  in  his  favour  the  Long  ean- 
tinuance  of  the  crown  of  Spain  in  the  Ausijian 
£unily,  his  direct  descent  in  the  male  line  from  the 
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emperor  Maximilian^  and  the  inveterate  dislike  of 
the  Spanish  nation  to  the  French.  Besides  these 
two  great  monarchs^  there  was  also  a  young  prince 
of  Bavaria^  a  grandson  of  Leopold,  who  traced 
through  his  mother,  Leopold's  daughter  by  the 
princess  of  Spain,  a  direct  descent  from  Philip  IV. 

It  was  not  easy  to  see  how  these  claims  could  be 
reconciled.  Louis  had  shown  sufficiently,  on  for« 
mer  occasions,  that  the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees,  and 
other  formal  renunciations,  would  not  stand  in  the 
way  of  his  claiming  any  thing  he  chose  to  have ;  but 
he  feared  to  see  all  Europe  oppose  his  ambition, 
and  he  felt  that  he  could  not  cope  with  all  its 
powers  united.  He  was  not  the  less  desirous,  how- 
ever, both  to  get  all  he  could,  and  also  to  keep  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  emperor  all  that  he  could  not 
get  for  himself.  With  these  views,  he  made  a 
proposal  to  the  king  of  England  to  join  in  a  treaty 
for  settling  a  partition  of  the  Spanish  empire,  to 
take  place  after  the  death  of  Charles  II.  WiUiam 
acceded,  probably  from  apprehension  that  Louis 
might  else  obtain  the  whole  or  a  larger  share  for 
himself.  By  this  partition  treaty  Spain  and  the 
Indies  (with  the  exception  of  Guipuscoa,  the  north-* 
west  district  of  the  province  of  Biscay  in  Spain) 
were  assigned  to  the  young  prince  of  Bavaria; 
Naples,  Sicily,  and  Guipuscoa  to  the  dauphin ;  and 
the  duchy  of  Milan  to  the  archduke  Charles,  second 
son  of  the  emperor  Leopold. 

The  king  of  Spain's  indignation  at  this. par* 
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eelling  out  his  dominions  may  be  more  easily  con-* 
ceived  than  expressed.  Anxious  to  preserve  his 
empire  entire,  he  made  a  will,  by  which  he  be* 
queathed  the  whole  of  it  to  the  prince  of  Bavaria* 
That  young  prince,  however,  died  suddenly.  Louis 
and  William  signed  a  new  partition  treaty,  by 
which  Spain  and  the  Indies  were  to  be  transferred 
to  the  archduke  Charles,  and  Milan  to  the  duke 
of  Lorraine,  who  in  his  turn  was  to  cede  Lorraine 
to  France.  All  these  arrangements,  however,  were 
finally  superseded  by  a  new  will  made  by  the  king  of 
Spain  about  a  month  before  his  death,  by  which  he 
bequeathed  his  whole  dominions  to  PhUip  duke  of 
Anjou,  grandson  of  Louis,  and  second  son  of  the 
dauphin.     Charles  IL  died  Nov.  1,  1700. 

Louis,  it  is  said,  hesitated  whether  to  accept  for 
his  grandson  this  splendid  inheritance,  or  to  abide 
by  the  treaty  of  partition,  which  would  have  an- 
nexed Naples,  Sicily,  and  Lorraine  to  the  French 
monarchy,  and  also  have  extended  its  frontier  on 
the  side  of  Spain.  But  he  naturally  decided  to 
espouse  the  claims  of  his  grandson,  and  probably 
did  not  much  care  what  William  might  think  of 
the  infraction  thus  made  in  the  partition  treaty ;  a 
treaty  which  some  think  that  Louis  brought  for- 
ward originally  only  as  a  pretence  to  cover  the 
secret  intrigues  which  he  was  at  the  same  time 
carrying  on  with  the  Spaniards.  However  this 
may  be,  both  William  and  the  States  of  Holland^ 
who  were  unprepared  for  immediate  hostilities,  re* 
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eognised  the  tiide  of  Pbil^  V*  Spain  nadjljr  ac«« 
knoi!d€d^ed  him^  sod  LouiB  in  fais  right  was  ad« 
mitted  into  the  posHession  of  the  Spanisk  Nether* 
lands,  and  of  the  duchy  of  Milan. 

The    emperor,    meanwhile,    hesitated,    hut   ait 
length  commenced  war  in  Italy,  where  prinoe  "E/ol^ 
gene  gained  signal  advantage  over  the  French  ge- 
nerals, marechals  Catinat  and  ViUeroi.  £n]^nd  and 
Holland  soon  after  joined  with  the  emperor,  by  « 
treaty  concluded  at  the  Hague  on  the  7th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1701 :  but  it  is  supposed  that  the  war  woidd  have 
been  very  unpopular  in  England,  if  Louis,  on  the 
death  of  James  II.,  who  died  Sept.  16  of  the  same 
year,  had  not  most  indiscreetly  acknowledged  his 
son  as  king  of  England  ;  and  this,  notwithstanding 
that  he  had  so  lately  recognised  William's  title  in 
the  treaty  of  Ryswick.     The  whole  English  na- 
tion was  fired  at  this  insult.     William  was  always 
eager  for  war  with  France,  and  the  States  of  Hol- 
land were  at  this  time  guided  entirely  by  the  couii- 
sels  and  policy  of  the  English  government.     Tie 
death  of  William,  a  monarch  of  whom  it  has  wit- 
tily'been  said,  that  he  was  king  of  Holland  and 
stadtholder  of  England,  seemed  for  a  moment  to 
threaten  the  dissolution  of  the  alliance ;  but  queen 
Anne,  who  succeeded  him,  renewed  all  his  engage- 
ments.    Churchill,  earl  of  Marlborough,  who  Ind 
served  under  Turemie,  was  appointed  to  the  toom- 
Boand  of  the  allied  army  in  the  Netherlands,  where 
he   compelled  Bonfflers,  the   French  general,   to 
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ledvat,  and  wkere  he  took  Y^lo^  ffairemoBde^  and 
Liege. 

Tbe  victories  oF  Marfborough  are  so  much  a 
portion  of  the  Ekigiisfa  history,  that  I  must  here 
pass  tbem  over  hi  my  brief  aecouilt  of  this  long 
ieign.  I  will  therefore  only  say,  that  after  tbe 
entire  defeat  of  the  French  army  under  marechal 
Tallard,  at  Hoehstedt,  or  Blenheim^  August  13, 
}704,  marechal  Villars,  who  was  now  the  ablest 
and  the  most  distinguctsbed  of  the  French  generals^ 
firmly  and  prudently  checked  the  advance  of  the 
alHes,  and  effectually  protected  the  French  territory 
from  invasion. 

At  the  same  time,  in  Spain  itself  the  arms  of  the 
allies  were  attended  with  the  most  rapid  and  signal 
success.  The  archduke  Charles  was  proclaimed 
king,  by  tbe  title  of  Charles  III.  of  Spain.  The 
whole  of  Catak)Bia  declared  in  his  favour;  and 
under  the  guidanoe  of  the  active  and  intrepid  earl 
of  Peterborough,  who  marched  through  the  whole 
country  with  but  little  nesistance,  he  at  length  en- 
tered in  triumph  into  Madrid.  That  eapital,  how- 
ever, Philip  recovered  soon  afterwards. 

in  the  campaign  of  1706,  the  allied  armies  sub- 
dued almost  sAl  Flanders,  took  Antwerp,  Brux- 
ellesj  Ostend,  and  Menin.  In  Italy,  where  the 
French  arms  had  till  now  the  advantage,  prince 
Eugene,  in  the  decisive  battle  of  Turin,  Sept.  7/ 
1706,  obtained  a  victory  whidi  left  the  house  of 
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Bourbou  no  hope  of  restoring  its  power  in  that 
country. 

In  1707)  one  ray  of  brighter  fortune  was  seen  to 
gleam  on  the  declining  interests  of  France,  the 
allies  being  in  this  year  completely  defeated  in 
Spain>  by  the  duke  of  Berwick,  a  natural  son  of 
James  IL,  in  the  bloody  battle  of  Almanza,  This 
battle  was  fought  April  25 ;  and  from  this  time  the 
cause  of  Philip,  though  not  decided,  seems  in 
Spain  itself  to  have  been  usually  the  strongest 
Every  where  else,  however,  there  was  nothing  but 
gloom  and  despondency.  In  1708  an  attempt 
failed  to  invade  Scotland,  where  it  had  been  hoped 
that  a  diversion  might  be  excited  in  favour  of 
the  exiled  house  of  Stuart.  In  Flanders,  though 
Louis's  dispirited  armies  still  supported  the  con* 
test  with  resolution,  the  allies  made  alarming  and 
almost  continual  progress,  and  by  taking  LiUe,  on 
October  25,  appeared  to  open  for  themselves  the 
way  to  Paris. 

Exhausted  in  his  resources,  and  humbled  in  his 
ambition,  Louis,  though  he  had  before  vsdnly 
tried  to  negotiate,  now  sent  an  ambassador  to  the 
Hague  to  sue  for  peace.  He  offered  even  much 
more  than  the  allies  had  claimed  in  the  beginning 
of  the  war,  and  his  proposals  ought  reasonably  to 
have  met  with  acceptance.  But  the  allies  insisted 
on  terms  so  extravagant,  that  though  the  ambassa* 
dor  consented   to  sign    the  preUminaries,   Louis 
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himself  rejected  them  with  disdain.  The  French 
people^  though  oppressed  and  impoverished^  shared 
in  the  indignation  which  their  sovereign  felt  and 
expressed;  and  the  campaign  of  1709  opened^  on 
the  side  of  France,  with  gloomy  but  determined 
resolution.  But  the  ascendancy  of  the  allies,  and 
the  skill  of  Eugene  and  Marlborough,  who  were 
now  united  in  the  command  of  the  armies  in  the 
Netherlands,  presented  obstacles  too  powerful  to 
be  overcome  even  by  the  strength  and  valour  of 
desperation.  In  this  campaign  France  still  lost 
ground,  though  marechal  Yillars  and  Boufflers 
showed  themselves  worthy  opponents  of  the  distin- 
guished generals  whom  they  had  to  encounter. 
In  the  close  of  this  year  the  pope  acknowledged 
Charles  III.  as  king  of  Spain,  Naples,  and  Sicily. 

In  1710  Louis  again  sued  for  peace,  and  added 
new  concessions  to  those  he  had  proposed  the  year 
before.  Among  the  rest,  he  offered  to  ratify  the 
pope's  acknowledgment  of  the  archduke  Charles ; 
to  give  no  assistance  to  his  grandson  Philip,  and 
even  to  advance  a  sum  of  money  to  the  allies,  to  be 
used  by  them  in  carrying  on  the  war  against  him 
in  Spain;  to  raze  the  French  line  of  fortresses  on 
the  Rhine ;  to  demolish  the  fortifications  and  fill 
up  the  harbour  of  Dunkirk ;  and  to  cede  to  the 
Dutch  a  strong  frontier  in  the  Netherlands.  He 
consented  also  to  acknowledge  the  title  of  queen 
Anne  to  the  throne  of  England,  and  to  expel  the 
Pretender  from  France. 
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Conferences  to  take  these  terma  into  eonsidera?- 
tioQ  were  opened  at  Gertruydenburg^  in.  the  ineastk 
of  Marclk  But  the  allies^  intoodeaiwd  with  svm^ 
eessj  refused  them  evea  with  insult^  aod  demanded 
that  Louis  should  himself  undertake  to  expel  his 
grandson  from  the  Spam^  throne.  This  igiMN 
wiay  Louis,  overwhelmed  as  he  was,  rejected  with 
scoro^  exelaimiog :  '^  Since  I  must  make  war,  I 
had  rather  make  it  agaiast  my  enemies  than  my 
children." 

The  war  was  accordingly  renewed.  Louia  had 
agaia  the  mortification  of  seeing  the  allies  successr 
ful  in.  Flanders.  In  Spain,  however,  after  many 
fluctuations  of  fortune,  Philip  gained  the  decided 
advantage^  and  at  length  acquired  possession  of 
the  whole  kingdom,  with  the  exception  of  the  .pro- 
vince of  Catalonia. 

In  1711  the  efforts  of  Yillars  in  the  Netherlands 
were  doomjed  again  to  sink  before  the  si^erior 
genius  of  Marlboroug)i;,  a  general  whose  rare  desr 
tiny  it  was  never  to  esperience  any  serious  re* 
pulse.  But  through  triumphant  to  the  dose  of  his 
jaoildtauT^  life,  the  altered  policy  of  his  court  made 
this  bis  last  campaign.  An  esLtraordinary  change 
of  parties  took  place  in  England.  The  new  mi- 
nisters determined  to  make  peace»  and  Marlborough 
was  compelled  hj  their  conduct  to  resign  his  cqh^- 
mand  in  the  Nestberlands.  He  was  succeeded  by 
the  duka  of  OnBond^  who  had  private  instructioBs 
not  to  fight.     Preliminaries  o£  peace  with  Eng^ajad 
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weze  signed  ia  London  in  the  month  of  October, 
1711.  On  the  29th  of  January  following  a  con« 
gress  was;  opened  at  Utrecht;  and  osi  the  17th  of 
Julj,  1712,  the,  English  troops  withdrew  from  the 
army  of  the  allies. 

Prince  Eugene',  though  thus  deserted^was  still 
formidable ;  but  his  army  was  routed  on  the  24th 
of  tb&  same  month  at  Denaih»  by  mareehaJ  YillarsL 
It  is^  said  that  prince  Eugene. had  sent  a  plan  of  his 
positioa  to  Marlboroughi».  who  was  at  this  time  at 
Aix-la-ChapeUe>  and  that  the  duke  seeing  the  dan- 
ger to  which  he  was  exposed,  infitantly  despatched 
a  courier  to  warn  him  of  it ;  but  the  courier  did  not 
arrive  till  it  was  too  late.  Several  fortresses  fell  into 
Villar's  hands  after  this  victory ;  which  was  the  more 
important,,  as  it  eheered  the  spirits  of  the  French  n&- 
"tiom,  a  nation  always  ready  to  be  re-animated  by  the 
first  symptoms  of  success,  and  raised  the  tone  and 
confidence  of  its  ambassadors  in  the  pending  nego- 
tiation at  Utrecht  The  strength  of  the  French 
interests  had  also  reeeived  preidonsly  a  great  acces- 
sion in  consequence  of  the  death,  April  17,  1711, 
of  ihe  emperor  Joseph,  wha  had  succeeded  his  fea- 
ther Leopold  in  1705.  Joseph  was  succeeded  by 
kis  brother,  the  archduke  Gharles».  the  competitor 
of  Philip  y.  for  the  crown  of  Spain^  who  thus 
became  the  emperor  Cbaries:  YI.  Europe  in  ge* 
nend  was  even  mere  unwilling  to  see  the  union  of 
Spain  and  the.  empire*  in  the  handlEi  of  the  same 
prince  of  the  hocue  of  Anuria  than  that  two  princes 
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of  the  house  of  Bourbon  should  be  in  possession 
of  the  thrones  of  France  and  Spain. 

Treaties  of  peace  with  Great  Britain,  Holland^ 
Prussia,  Portugal  and  Savoy,  were  signed  at 
Utrecht  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1713.  By 
these  treaties  Philip  was  acknowledged  king  of 
Spain,  but  at  the  same  time  renounced,  both  for 
himself  and  his  descendants,  all  future  succession  to 
the  throne  of  France.  Similar  renunciations  of  all 
succession  to  the  Spanish  territories  were  made  by 
Louis  for  the  whole  house  of  Bourbon.  Louis  re- 
cognised the  title  of  Anne,  and  also  the  succession 
of  the  house  of  Hanover  to  the  crown  of  England. 
He  consented  to  raze  the  fortifications  of  Dunkirk, 
and  to  cede  to  England,  Newfoundland,  Hudson's 
Bay,  Acadia,  and  the  island  of  St.  Christopher's. 
It  was  stipulated  that  the  emperor  should  have 
Naples,  Milan,  and  the  Spanish  Netherlands :  that 
the  duke  of  Savoy  should  have  Sicily  with  the  title 
of  king  :  that  Lille  and  its  dependencies  should  be 
restored  to  France ;  but  that  the  frontier  of  the 
United  Provinces  should  be  strengthened  by  the 
possession  of  Namur,  Charleroi,  Luxemburg,  Ypres, 
and  Nieuport. 

The  emperor  alone  continued  the  war :  but  in 
the  following  year  he  also  agreed  to  make  peace, 
and  a  treaty  was  concluded  between  him  and 
Louis  at  Baden,  Sept.  7,  1714.  The  Catalans, 
with  uncalculating  determination,  and  although 
forsaken  both  by  the  empire  and  by  England, 
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still  dared  to  maintain  the  contest  a  short  time 
longer.  But  Barcelona^  their  capital^  after  sus- 
taining a  severe  struggle,  at  length  capitulated^ 
and  they  were  compelled  to  submit. 

Thus  Louis  at  last  saw  the  termination  of  that 
disastrous  war  which,  though  it  had  strikingly 
displayed  the  great  resources  of  his  kingdom,  yet 
had  reduced  it  to  extreme  wretchedness  and  po- 
verty. The  unreasonableness  of  the  allies,  indeed, 
in  rejecting  those  conditions  which  had  in  1710 
been  offered  at  Gertruydenberg,  had  been  justly 
punished  by  their  own  subsequent  divisions,  and 
by  the  natural  consequences  of  those  divisions. 
The  humiliation  of  France  had  been  in  the  same 
measure  relieved ;  but  misery  enough  remained  to 
show  in  frightful  colours  the  crime  and  folly  of 
ambition,  and  to  prove  to  the  king,  who  was  now 
seventy-six  years  old,  and  visibly  drawing  near 
his  end,  that  he  had  altogether  mistaken  the  true 
business  of  life,  and  all  the  ends  for  which  his 
power  had  been  given. 

Domestic  afflictions,  also,  fell  heavily  on  him 
during  the  last  years  of  his  life.  The  dauphin, 
the  only  one  of  his  legitimate  children  who  sur- 
vived infancy,  had  died  April  14,  1711,  leaving 
three  sons,  the  due  de  Burgogne,  Philip  king  of 
Spain,  and  the  due .  de  Berri.  The  due  de  Bur- 
gogne, a  prince  of  the  highest  promise,  died  Fe- 
bruary 18,  1712,  and  was  buried  in  the  same  grave 
with  his.wife,  who  had  died  only  six  days  befcHre  him. 

VOL.  II.  N 
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His  eldest  child,  the  due  de  Breta^ne^  survived 
only  about  three  weeks^  and  the  due .  de  Berri  died 
May  4,  1714.  The  king  of  Spain  having  re- 
nounced his  succession  to  the  throne  of  France, 
all  the  hopes  of  the  Bourbons  now  rested  on  the 
duo  d^Anjou^  the  sole  surviving  son  of  the  due 
de  Burgogne^  a  feeble  in&nt,  for  whose  life  also 
great  fears  had  been  entertained. 

At  the  close  of  a  life  thus  bowed  down  by  cala- 
mity, Louis  sought  refuge  in  the  hopes  of  religion. 
Amidst  all  his  vices,  the  principle  of  religion,  or 
at  least  the  fear  of  future  punishment,  seems  al- 
ways to  have  retained  some  hold  of  him.  He  had 
often  been  a  prey  to  the  visitations  of  remorse.  He 
had  devoutly  observed  the  penances  of  his  church, 
and  though  his  persecution  of  the  Hugonots  shows 
that  he  could  know  but  little  of  the  true  spirit  of 
Christianity,  yet  let  us  still  hope  that  age,  disease, 
and  affliction,  may  have  opened  bis  heart  to  a  better 
lesson  at  the  last. 

In  August,  1715,  his  malady  increased,  and  it 
appeared  evident  that  death  was  approaching.  On 
the  26th  of  that  month,  he  ordered  his  infant  sue* 
ecsaor  to  be  brought  into  his  apartment.  He  took 
tlim  in  bis  anns,  and  thus  addressed  him  aloud  in 
Ibe  presence  of  all  bis  attendants :  **  You  will  soon 
be  king  of  a  great  kingdom.  What  I  most  strongly 
reconuuend  to  you  ie,  never  to  foi^  the  obligar 
tioea  yott  are  imde?  ta  God.  Remember  that  to 
him  you  owe  all  yow  possees;^    Endeavour  to  pre- 
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serve  peace  with  your  neighbours.  I  have  been 
too  fond  of  war.  Do  not  you  follow  my  example 
in  that,  nor  in  my  too  lavish  expenditure.  Take 
advice  in  all  things,  and  endeavour  to  find  out-  the 
best,  that  you  may  adhere  invariably  to  it.  Ease 
your  people  as  soon  as  you  can,  and  do  that  which 
I  have  had  the  misfortune  of  not  being  able  to  do/' 
These  words  Louis  XV.  had  inscribed  afterwards 
at  the  head  of  his  bed. 

Louis  XIV.  died  Sept.  1,  1715,  being  within  a 
few  days  of  77  years  of  age. 

He  married  Marie  Therese  of  Austria,  only 
daughter  of  Philip  IV.  of  Spain,  by  his  first  mar- 
riage with  the  princess  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
Henry  IV.  of  France. 

By  her  he  had  one  son,  Louis,  the  dauphin,  who 
in  the  history  of  the  times  has  commonly  the  title 
of  Monseigneur.  This  prince  (who  died  April  14, 
1711)  married  Marie- Anne-Christine- Victorie,  a 
princess  of  Bavaria,  sind  by  her  had  three  sons : 

Louis,  due  de  Burgogne,  who  married  Marie 
Adelaide  of  Savoy,  and  was  the  father  of  Louis  XV. : 

Philip  V*  of  Spain :  and 

Charles,  due  de  Berri,  who  died  May  4^  1714« 

Louis  Xiy.  had  two  sons  and  three  daughters, 
who  died  youfig.  He  had  ako  several  mistresses^ 
and  many  natural  children. 
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CONVERSATION   ON  CHAPTER  SXXIV. 


I  lotHiXir^fitm  Vmda- UaJco'i  PetlTBil. 

Richard.  You  said  very  truly,  mamma,  in  your 
yesterday's  conversatioa,  that  the  old  age  of  Loub 
XIV.  was  a  melancholy  period. 

Mary.  But  the  worst  was  the  death  of  all  those 
poor  princes  and  princesses. 

Mrs.  Markkam.  The  death  of  the  elder,  or  as 
he  was  called,  le  grand  dauphin,  was  no  doubt  a 
great  affliction  to  the  king  his  father;  but  that  of 
the  duke  of  Burgundy,  the  younger  dauphin,  was 
a  still  greater. 

George.  Was  that  first  dauphin  a  bad  sort  of 
a  man? 

Mrs.  M.    He  was  one  of  those  people  who  might 
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be  called  neither  bad  nor  good.  He  was  very  good* 
natured,  but  had  a  littleness  of  mind  which  kept 
him  always  occupied  in  petty  affairs.  At  the  same 
time  he  was  often  observed  to  be  wholly  indifferent 
to  things  which  were  of  real  importance.  He  over- 
looked his  domestic  expenditure  very  minutely,  and 
knew  exactly  the  price  of  every  article  of  consump- 
tion, and  would  never  give  more  for  anything  than 
it  was  worth. 

George.  That  was  a  very  fiddle-faddle  sort  of 
work  for  a  dauphin  of  France.  He  should  have 
left  all  that  to  his  stewards  and  servants. 

Mrs.  M.  His  great  attention  to  these  lesser 
matters  acquired  for  him  a  character  for  niggard- 
liness which  was  in  some  respects  undeserved,  for 
he  was  extremely  charitable  to  the  poor  and  liberal 
to  his  dependants.  He  had  another  quality  which 
in  a  prince  is  not  a  popular  one.  This  was  his 
incredible  silence.  (I  use  the  very  word  of  the 
French  author.)  This  fault  was  accompanied,  how- 
ever, with  its  concomitant  virtues,  discretion  and 
secrecy,  which  in  a  meddling  and  mischief-making 
court  like  that  of  Louis  XIV.  made  ample  amends 
for  it. 

Richard.     Had  his  education  been  neglected  ? 

Mrs^  M.  Very  far  from  it:  Louis  had  taken 
great  pains  to  procure  proper  instructors  for  him. 
One  of  these  instructors  was  Bossuet,  bishop  of 
Meaux,  whose  introduction  to  universal  history, 
which  you,  Kichard,  have  read,  was  written  for  the 
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dauphin's  use.  But  he  had  not  a  capacity  to  gain 
much  han^fit  from  these  adrantages.  He  had  so 
little  taste  for.  literature  that»  after  he  beeame  his 
own  master^  he  never  read  anything  but  the  lists 
of  the  deaths  and  marriages  in  the  Gazette  de 
France*  He  had  an  awkward  address,  and  par- 
ticularly when  in  his  father's  presjence  was  ex- 
tremely timid  and  construned.  Louis,  indeed,  did 
not  strive  to  remove  his  shyness,  but  rather  in- 
creased it  by  the  coldness  and  reserve  of  his  own 
manner ;  and  it  has  been  observed  of  him  that  he 
was  to  his  son  '^  always  a  king,  and  seldom  a 
fether.'' 

Qeorge.  Oh!  poor  dauphin,  that  was  not  the 
way  to  improve  his  capacity.  I  think  if  papa  were 
to  treat  me  with  coldness  and  reserve,  I  should  soon 
lose  all  the  little  sense  I  have ;  or  at  least  I  should 
cease  to  take  any  pleasure  in  improving  it,  which  I 
suppose  would  be  almost  the  same  thing. 

Mary*  What  sort  of  a  woman  was  the  dau- 
phiness? 

Mrs.  M.  She  was  not  a  woman  who  could  in 
any  way  counteract  the  defects  of  her  husband. 
Unhappily  for  her,  she  entered  the  most  brilliant 
court  in  Europe  without  aiiy  of  those  prepossessing 
({ualities  which  were  necessary  to  acquire  considera- 
tion in  it.  She  was  very  plain,  and  was  neither 
graceful  nor  witty,  and  understood  French  vei*y 
imperfectly.  The  diversions  of  the  ladies  of  the 
eourt  appeared  to  her  frivolous  and  uhiuterestiBg> 
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and  she  withdrew  herself  as  much  as  she  could 
from  their  society. 

George.  I  think  she  showed  herself  to  be  a  very 
sensible  woman. 

Mrs.  M.  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that.  She  loved 
to  shut  herself  up  in  a  little  dull  back  room^  with 
one  of  her  German  women,  with  whom  she  could 
converse  at  ease  in  her  native  language.  The  king 
took  great  pains  to  lure  her  from  her  love  of  retire- 
ment^ but  in  vain^  and  the  dauphin  soon  left  her 
for  more  cheerful  society.  She  gradually  sunk  into 
a  profound  melancholy,  and  after  a  few  years  died, 
having,  as  the  French  ladies  asserted,  literally' 
moped  herself  to  death. 

Richard.  Well,  I  think  she  would  have  been  a 
more  sensible  woman  if  she  had  learned  French^ 
and  tried  to  make  herself  agreeable.  You  know, 
mamma,  you  often  tell  us  that  the  cultivation  of 
cheerfulness  is  one  of  the  moral  duties. 

Mary.  And  now,  mamma,  will  you  tell  us 
about  the  second  dauphin,  whose  death  was  such  a 
great  grief  to  the  old  king  ? 

Mrs.  M.  His  death  was  a  grief  not  only  to  the 
king>  but  also  to  the  whole  nation.  He  had  a 
lively  wit,  and  an  acute  and  penetrating  genius, 
and  what  was  still  more  valuable,  he  possessed  also 
a  sound  judgment  and  an  inflexible  integrity. 

George.  How  delightful  it  is  to  find  a  faultless 
character  at  last ! 

Mrs.  M.    The  duke  of  Burgundy  (that,  as.  you 
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recollect^  was  his  title  in  his  father's  lifetime)  was 
not  entirely  faultless.  He  was  by  nature  extremely 
passionate;  but  this  fault  he  at  length  subdued, 
and  brought  his  temper  under  such  good  control, 
that  after  his  boyish  days  its  impetuosity  rarely  if 
ever  broke  forth.  His  mind  had  been  early  trained 
to  every  virtue  by  Fenelon,  the  great  and  good 
archbishop  of  Cambray. 

Richard.  Fenelon !  I  thought  he  had  been  the 
author  of  Telemachus. 

Mrs.  M.  So  he  was.  That  agreeable  romance 
was  written  for  the  instruction  of  his  royal  pupiL 
The  duke  was  always  greatly  attached  to  Fenelon, 
and  when  this  venerable  old  man  had  fallen  into 
disgrace  with  the  king,  persevered  in  showing  him 
every  attention  in  his  power. 

Mary.  What  could  such  a  good  man  have  done 
to  get  into  disgrace  ? 

Richard.  Whatever  the  reason  was,  he  ought 
to  have  been  forgiven,  though  it  were  only  for  the 
sake  of  that  delightful  book. 

Mrs.  M.  It  was  principally  that  delightful 
book  which  occasioned  his  disgrace.  The  king 
fancied  there  were  some  passages  in  it  which  alluded 
to  the  tyranny  of  his  own  government.  But  to 
resume  what  I  was  saying  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy. 
He  was  sincerely  religious,  and  made  the  perform- 
ance of  his  duty  the  main  business  of  his  life.  In 
expectation  of  the  throne  which  seemed  to  await 
him,   he  constantly  studied  to   acquire  a  perfect 
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knowledge  of  every  thing  that  could  <;ontribute  to 
make  the  country  flourishing,  and  his  people  happy. 
He  was  about  thirty  years  old,  when  by  his  father's 
death  he  became  dauphin.  The  king  his  grand- 
father^ who  knew  how  to  appreciate  his  merit,  ad- 
mitted him  to  a  much  greater  participation  of  state 
affairs  than  had  ever  been  allowed  to  his  father, 
and  treated  him  with  a  deference  and  a  respect  for 
his  opinion,  which  astonished  all  those  who  had 
seen  how  tenacious  Louis  always  was  of  his  own 
authority  and  opinions.  Although  he  had  the  dis- 
advantage of  a  plain  face  and  a  very  indifferent  figure 
(he  was  awry  and  walked  lame),  yet  his  sensible 
countenance  and  noble  deportment  gave  a  dignity 
even  to  his  person.  The  courtiers  found  that  he 
was  not  to  be  deceived  by  any  of  their  artifices, 
that  he  saw  through  their  malice,  and  despised 
their  littlenesses.  The  ministers  also  (who  in  spite 
of  the  king's  jealousy  of  being  governed  had  long 
had  every  thing  their  own  way)  soon  perceived  that 
to  his  grandfather's  close  application  to  business  he 
added  a  much  sounder  judgment  and  a  clearer  in- 
sight into  affairs. 

Mary.    Was  his  wife  as  excellent  as  himself? 

Mrs.  M.  She  was  one  of  the  most  amiable  and 
engaging  creatures  that  ever  lived ;  and  she  and  the 
prince  presented  the  example,  an  example  which  in 
a  court  is  but  too  rare,  of  a  perfectly  happy  and 
united  couple. 
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Mary.  Did  she  shut  herself  up  like  the  other 
dauphiness  1 

Mrs.  ill.  Her  chief  pleasure  iras  to  promote  the 
happiness  of  the  king,  who  was  now  grown  old  and 
was  often  melancholy.  She  also  attached  hersdf 
to  nsadame  de  Maintenon^  and  generally  called  her 
by  the  endearing  name  of  "  ma  tante.'*  She  was 
only  deven  years  old  when  she  came  to  France,  and 
although  so  young  had  from  the  very  first  an  ea:^ 
traordinary  tact  in  accommodating  herself  to  the 
humour  in  which  she  saw  the  king*  and  could  be 
grave  or  gay  as  the  occasion  required  Sometimes 
Jibe  would  perch  herself  on  the  arms  of  his  chair> 
or  plant  herself  at  his  knees»  and  caress  or  tease 
him  by  tums»  all  which  he  would  take  in  very  good 
part. 

Jfory.  It  must  have  been  a  droll  sight  to  hafB 
seen  that  pompous  old  king  playing  at  romps  with 
that  mierry  little  princess. 

Mrs*,  M»  This^  little  pt ineess^  knew  k<vw  to  he 
wipe  as  well  as  merry.  In  all  her  Uvely  sallies  she 
preseitved  a  diacr eiion  which  prevented  tbean  from 
ever  displeasing,  and  would  instantly  desisi  when 
the  king  began  i4^  be  weary.  In  public  she  always 
took  Qar»  to  conduct  herself  towards  him  with  the 
most  marked  respect.  The  king  doted  \xgmk  her» 
and  ia  his  latter  yeacs  h^  presence  became  essential 
to  bia  cemfiHrl.  She  seldom  engaged  in  the  gay 
diversions  of  the  courts  but  when  she  did  Louis 
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she  retired  to  rest,  and  give  him  an  account  of  aU 
that  had  passed. 

Mary.  I  soppoBe  that  madame  de  Maintenon 
was  a  very  good  wwnan,  since  this  charming  prin- 
cess was  so  fond  of  her. 

Mrs,  M.  Madame  de  Maintenon  has  two  cha-^ 
racters.  By  some  persons  she  is  esteemed  a  woman 
of  the  greatest  merit,  and  by  others  an  artful  and 
narrow-minded  bigot.  All  however  agree  that  she 
was  a  woman  of  great  taleifts>  and  of  most  engaging 
manners.  Most  of  her  contemporaries,  and  parti- 
eolarly  madame  de  Sevign^,  speak  with  great  ad-> 
miration  of  the  charms  of  her  conversation;  and 
indeed  it  was  tO'  her  conversational  powers  that  she 
in  great  measure  owed  her  elevation. 

Miehafd,     Who  was  she  originally  ? 

ikfrs,  M.  She  was  originaUy  a  Hugonot,  and 
was  grand-daughter  of  Theodore  d'Aubigne,  half 
brother  of  Hettr;  lY.  Her  father  died  when  she 
was  very  young,  and  k  was  remarked  of  her  mother 
that  her  manner  to  her  danghter  waS'  so  unnaturally 
rigid,  that  she  never  embraced  her  but  twice  in  her 
life.  She  did  not^  however^  remain  long  under  her 
modier's^  ear e.  A  cathelic  ladiy,  to  pay  her  couvf 
to  Mary  of  Medieu,  obtained  an;  order  to  take  her 
away  from  her  re]iacioos>  for  the  puprpose'  c^  bring* 
ihg  her  up  a  eathotus,  a  speeiesi  of  violence  whieh  was 
not  only  allowed  but  evew  eneonraged  by  the  govern^ 
mest,  and  which  wa^one  of  tfaee  most  oruel  t yrsmnies 
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to  which  the  Hugonots  were  exposed  in  this  and 
in  the  preceding  reigns.  But  to  proceed.  The 
lady  who  had  taken  mademoiselle  d'Aubigne  soon 
became  weary  of  her  young  charge^  and  married 
her  when  only  fourteen  to  the  poet  Scarron,  a  man 
of  great  wit,  but  not,  I  believe,  of  correct  manners* 
She  was  so  poor  that  Scarron  acknowledged  in  his 
marriage  contract  that  all  the  dower  which  he  re- 
ceived with  his  wife  consisted  of  "  two  large  eyes, 
full  of  malice,  a  fine  shape,  a  pair  of  beautiful  hands, 
a  great  deal  of  wit,  and  a  rental  of  four  Louis." 
Scarron's  death  did  not  leave  her  much  richer  than 
she  was  at  her  marriage,  excepting  indeed  in  the 
friends  whom  the  propriety  of  her  conduct  and  the 
fascination  of  her  manners  had  gained  her.  She 
afterwards  obtained  the  office  of  governess  to  the 
children  of  madame  de  Montespan,  the  king's 
mistress.  In  this  situation  the  king  had  frequent 
opportunities  of  seeing  her,  and  although  he  had 

prejudice  against  her  at  first,  yet  at  last  he  be- 
came so  much  captivated  by  her  agreeable  conversa- 
tion, and  by  the  evenness  of  her  placid  temper, 
which  formed  a  strong  contrast  to  madame  de 
Montespan*s  violent  and  variable  humours,  that 
not  long  after  the  queen's  death  he  married  her. 

George.  It  is  a  comfort  to  find  now  and  then  a 
king  who  marries  to  please  himself. 

Mrs,  M.  The  marriage,  however,  was  kept 
secret,  or  at  least  was  not  avowed. 

George,      You  said  she  had    two    characterSi: 
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Which  do  you  think  she  deserved,  the  good  or  the 
bad  one  ? 

Mrs.  M,  Whatever  faults  she  might  have,  she 
cannot ^e  denied  the  merit  of  a  singular  modesty. 
She  assumed  no  airs  of  greatness  in  consequence  of 
her  elevation.  Her  dress^  which  was  elegant  and  be- 
coming, was  remarkable  for  its  simplicity^  and  her 
manners  preserved  their  natural  frankness.  The 
only  change  that  could  be  perceived  in  her  was, 
that  she  withdrew  more  from  general  society,  and 
confined  herself  almost  entirely  to  the  company  of 
the  king,  and  to  that  of  a  few  ladies  who  perhaps 
were  in  her  secret. 

.    Mary,    I  suppose  she  thought  herself  very  happy 
to  be  the  king's  wife. 

Mrs,  M.  Alas!  ambition  is  of  all  the  passions 
the  one  of  which  the  gratification  is  the  least  con- 
ducive to  happiness.  No  one  experienced  this  more 
fully  than  madame  de  Maintenon,  who  appears  to 
have  been  a  much  happier  woman  as  the  wife  of 
the  poor  old  poet  Scarron  than  she  was  as  the  wife 
of  the  grand  monarque.  She  resigned  the  ease  and 
liberty  of  a  private  condition,  and  as  her  marriage 
was  concealed,  she  had  none  of  the  gratifications, 
such  as  they  are,  of  being  a  queen.  Her  life  ever 
after  was  dull  and  monotonous,  and  she  might  be 
considered  as  a  sort  of  state  prisoner  at  large.  Iti 
a  lettento  one  of  her  friends  she  thus  feelingly  ex- 
presses herself:  "Why  can  I  not  give  you  all  my 
experience?     Why  can  I  not  make  you  see  the 
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ennui  which  devonrs^  the  greats  sffid  the  labour  it  is 
to  them  to  get  rid  of  their  time  ?  See  you  not  that 
I  die  of  sadness  in  a  fortune  beyond  what  I  could 
ever  imagine,  and  that  nothing  but  the  assistance 
of  God  prevents  my  sinking  under  it?'*  In  another 
letter  ^e  complains  of  '^  the  torment  of  having*  to 
amuse  an  unamusable  king," 

OeoTge.  I  am  sure  that  on  such  terms  I  should 
never  wish  to  be  great.  But,  mamma,  b<yw  came 
the  court  of  Louis  XIV.  to  be  so  dull  ?  I  always 
thought  it  was  the  gayest  in  the  world. 

Mt9.  M,  So  it  was  in  the  former  part  of  his 
reign,  and  especially  when  he  was  under  the  in- 
fluence of  madame  de  Montespan,  who  loved  pomp 
and  show  and  diversions.  But  in  bis  latter  years 
all  was  changed. 

Mcsry.  That  was  because  the  king  was  gFown 
old  and  grave,  I  suppose. 

Mrs*  M.  The  same  ,etiquettes  and  forms  re* 
xaained,  but  the  spiorit  was  gone,  which  before  had 
enlivesied  tbem.  To  quote  from  au  ingeaiou9 
xaodem  writer;  "The  pomp  and  ceremonies  of 
the  court  were  like  wedding^dressea  upon  dead 
corpses :  aU  was  weariness^,  disiguat,  and  misery." 

Richard.  When  Louis  saw  bow  tibesone  aU 
these  etiquettes  and  eeE<unanies  weie  become,  I 
wonder  be  did  not  leave  them  off. 

Mn»  M.  Habit,  you  know,  is  secosd  natuce; 
and  Louis  was  become  so  much  habituatal  to  the 
pompous  tBamasde  which  he  bad  impcood  ogoB 
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hiiiiaedf>  that  he  would  not  hare  been  comfortahle 
witboul  them.  I  think  I  have  before  told  yoa  that 
he  was  methodical  to  the  greatest  degree*  la  his 
latter  years  the  regularity  of  his  life  met  with  t&w 
intetniptions.  Every  morning  at  eight  o'cloek  his 
valet  called  him»  and  his  old  nurse,  who  lived  to  a. 
great  age,  entered  his  apartment,  accompanied  by 
his  first  physician  and  surgeon.  The  two  latter 
examined  into  the  state  of  bis  health.  The  grand 
ch»mberl<an,  and  a  tribe  of  eourtien.  by  whom  the 
privilege  of  attending  at  the  levee  was  eagerly 
sought,  were  next  admitted:  and  the  kir^  pro- 
ceeded to  dress  himself;  which,  as  the  Fr^ichman 
says  who  has  given  us  this  detail,  ''  he  did  with 
grace  and  address."  We  are  next  told  (finr  our 
authcHT  is  very  minute)  that  the  king  used  no  dresfr- 
ing^taUe,  but  that  one  of  the  persons  in  waiting 
beid  the  looking-glass  for  him.  Another  of  the 
peeuliaritiea  of  his  toilette  was,  ths^.  he  always  put 
on  his  wig  before  he  left  his  bed. 

ifan^L    Was  that  for  fear  of  gettmg  cold? 

Mr^.  M^  The  reason  was  that  he  thought  it 
undignified  to  be  seen  bare-headed  His  wig  was 
always  (laiided  to  him  before  Ids  curtains  were  uai- 
drawn^.  si  the  end  of  a  long  cane.  We  need  net, 
heweier,  go  through  the  whole  routine  of  the  levee. 
When,  ii  was  at  last  happiiy  cwca-,.  the  king  com- 
Tumfy  eccopied  himsdS  till  dinner-time  in  transaet- 
iag Iwsinf sft wibk his WMiMiitiRrs.  Hedinedinpublicv; 
asd  the  privilega  qC  aam%,  hjaa  eat  faia  ifiuKr  wasi 
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a  highly  courted  honour.  The  being  gazed  at  by 
a  staring  crowd  did  not  at  all  spoil  his  appetite. 
The  duchess  of  Orleans  says  that  she  had  often 
seen  him  eat  four  plates  of  soup,  a  whole  pheasant^ 
and  two  good  slices  of  ham,  besides  mutton,  salad, 
and  garlic,  with  pastry,  fruit,  and  sweetmeats  into 
the  bargain. 

Mary.  Don't  you  think  he  must  have  been 
rather  greedy  ? 

Mrs.  M.  Perhaps  the  duchess  might  exaggerate. 
Louis  was  considered  a  very  temperate  man.  He 
generally  spent  the  evening  in  madame  de  Main- 
tenon's  apartment,  where  he  would  often  transact 
business  with  one  of  his  ministers,  while  madame 
de  Maintenon  sat  by  working  or  reading,  and  sel- 
dom appearing  to  take  any  part  in  what  was  going 
on.  The  king  would  now  and  then  ask  her  opi- 
nion, and  say  •'  Qu'en  pense  v6tre  solidite  T  She 
would  then  make  some  remark,  but  always  in  very 
guarded  terms. 

Qe(yrge.  I  don't  wonder  the  poor  thing  wrote 
such  melancholy  letters.  It  was  a  very  dull  way 
of  spending  her  evenings. 

Mrs.  M.  When  she  retired  to  bed,  which  she 
always  did  early,  the  king  passed  the  remainder  of 
the  evening  with  his  children  and  grandchildren. 
At  twelve  o'clock  commenced  the  ceremonies  of  the 
cottcAer,  which  were  nearly  as  formal  and  tedious 
as  those  of  the  letoie.  Thus  was  the  king  in  public 
from  morning  till  night,  a  manner  of  life,  which  ta 
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U8^  "who  are  not  accustomed  to  it^  would  be  irksome 
in  the  extreme/and  which  some  one  has  compared 
to  that  of  an  actor  who  should  be  never  off  the 
stage. 

Richard*  His  time,  however,  was  not  all  spent 
in  tiresome  ceremonies,  for  he  seems  to  have  passed 
a  great  deal  of  it  in  transacting  business. 

Mrs,  M.  And  even  his  application  to  business 
degenerated  in  his  old  age  into  a  minute  and 
meddling  attention  to  the  most  trivial  matters,  to 
the  great  neglect  of  more  important  affairs,  a  neg- 
lect which  the  ministers  well  knew  how  to  take 
advantage  of  for  their  own  purposes. 

Mary.  Pray,  mamma,  did  the  king  wear  a 
wig  because  he  was  bald,  or  because  it  was  the 
fashion  ? 

Mrs.  M.  The  wearing  wigs  was  universal  at 
the  close  of  this  reign,  though  the  custom  had  its 
origin  only  in  the  beginning  of  it.  Louis,  when  a 
little  boy,  had  remarkably  beautiful  hair,  which 
hung  in  curls  on  his  shoulders.  The  courtiers^ 
always  ready  to  copy  their  masters,  had  wigs  made 
in  imitation  of  his  natural  locks.  When  the  king 
became  a  man,  he  too  wore  a  wig.  Wigs  were,  by 
degrees,  made  larger  and  larger,  and  were  more 
and  more  curled  and  frizzled,  till  at  last  they  be- 
came enormous  bushes. 

George.  What  ridiculous  figures  the  men  must 
have  looked ! 
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Mrs.  M.  The  rest  of  the  dress  was  no  less 
ridiculous.  The  fine  gentlemen  of  this  time  were 
trieked  out  ui  a  profusion  of  Irippery,  and  nmst 
have  looked  like  so  many  great  dolls.  A  foreigner, 
who  visited  Paris  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIV.,  expresses  great  surprise  at  the  dress 
of  the  Parisians. 

Mary.     Pray  what  does  he  say  about  it  ? 

Mrs.  M,  He  says  that  '^tbey  dressed  very 
studiously;  and  that  lace^  ribands,  and  looking- 
glasses  (which  said  looking-glasses  the  ladies  used 
to  carry  in  their  hands)  were  three  things  which  the 
French  could  not  do  without ;  that  they  were  very 
changeable  in  their  fashions ;  and  that  la  mode  est 
le  veritable  dimon  qui  tourmente  cette  njattcn^  He 
also  tells  us  that  the  gentlemen's  wigs  were  so  finely 
curled,  that  for  fear  of  squeezing  them  they  were 
accustomed  to  carry  their  hats  in  their  hands,  in-' 
stead  of  wearing  them  on  their  heads. 

George.  La  mode  did  indeed  torment  them  with 
a  vengeance. 

Mrs.  M.  This  foreigner  notices  amongst  other 
things  the  overstrained  civility,  which  in  imitation 
of  the  court  manners  was  practised  at  this  time  by 
all  orders  of  people  in  France,  to  a  ridiculous  and 
burlesque  excess.  He  adds  that  there  were  even 
masters  who  gave  instructions  in  the  art  of  polite- 
ness. 

George.     For  my  part,  I  had  rather  have  honest 
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mdeii^s>  than  sham  politeness  taught  by  a  ciTffity 
mast^. 

Mrs*  Af.     What  As  most  to  be  desired  is  that 
Honest  civility  which  is  taught  by  a  kind  and  feel*' 
ing.  heart.     I  snspeet  that  the  pc^eness  which  was 
cultivated  in  the  court  of  Louis  was.  commonly  of 
that  hollow  and  unmeaning  sort   which  consists) 
chiefly,  or  rather  entirely,  in  fine  words.     I  wilL 
give  you  one  or  two  instances  which  the. due  de 
St.  Simon  relates  in  his  memoirs;    The  cardinal. 
d'Estrees,  though  advanced  in  years,  had  preserved 
bis  teeth,  which  having  a  wide  mouth  he  showed 
extremely.      Being  one  day  at  the  king's  dinner,.' 
Louis  addressed  himself  to  him,  and  complained  of 
the  inconvenience  of  having  lost  his  teeth.     The 
cardinal  replied  with  a  smile  which  displayed  his 
own  fine  teeth  to  advantage:   ^'Ah,  sire,  who  is 
there  that  has  any?"      The  king   wais  one   day 
walking  at  Marly  with  the  cardinal  de  Polignac,. 
and  was  himself  showing  him  the  gardens^  which 
of  course  was  a  great  honour.     It  began  to  rain 
a  little,  and  the  king  expressing  som^  concern  at 
seeing  the  cardinal  exposed  to  this  malhetir,  the 
cardinal  exclaimed,  ^^Ah,  sire,  the  rain  of  Marly 
does  not  wet." 

Mary,     In   England,   mamma,   we  should   not 
call  that  a  civil  speech*  so  much  as  a  downright  fib. 

Mr^  ilf  .     Then  what  will  you  think  of  the  fol- 
lowing ?     Qki .  the  death   of  Comeille,,  the  great  -■ 
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French  dramatist^  there  was  a  vacancy  in  the 
French  academy,  a  society  of  men  of  letters  some- 
thing like  bur  Royal  Society.  The  vacant  seat 
was  offered  to  the  duke  of  M aine^  and  the  offer  was 
accompanied  by  the  following  message :  ''That  even 
if  the  number  of  members  were  ftill,  there  was  not 
one  of  them  who  would  not  willingly  die  to  make 
room  for  him." 

Mary.  Have  you  nothing  more  to  tell  us, 
mamma,  about  Louis  XIV.  ? 

Mrs.  M.  I  may  tell  you  that  the  French  pas- 
sion for  writing  memoirs  extended  even  to  him. 
There  are  six  volumes  of  memoirs,  of  which  Louis 
dictated  the  substance  to  Pelisson  his  historio- 
grapher, who  put  them  in  proper  form,  and  gar- 
nished them  with  suitable  reflections.  The  whole 
was  afterwards  revised  by  the  king,  and  the  manu- 
script contains  some  corrections  in  his  own  hand- 
writing. 

Richard.  Pray,  mamma,  what  was  that  book 
I  saw  you  reading  this  morning  with  so  much 
earnestness  ? 

Mrs,  M.  It  was  the  life  of  Daniel  Huet,  bishop 
of  Avranches. 

Richard.  Was  he  particularly  famous  for  any 
thing  ? 

Mrs.  M.  He  was  famous  '  for  having  devoted 
his  whole  life,  from  childhood  to  extreme  old  age, 
exclusively  to  study;  and  for  having  been  one  of 
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the  principal  promoters  of  a  celebrated  edition  of 
the  Latin  Classics^  which,  because  it  was  made  for 
the  use  of  the  dauphin,  has  been  called  the  Delphin 
edition. 

Oeorge.     Is  his  life  entertaining  ? 

Mrs.  M.  The  most  amusing  part  is  that  in 
which  he  describes  the  early  difficulties  which  he 
had  to  contend  with  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge. 
He  was  an  orphan,  and  was  brought  up  by  an  aunt, 
who  educated  him  with  her  own  sons.  His  young 
cousins  were,  it  seems,  poor  Huet's  torments.  He 
tells  us  that  their  only  pleasures  were  in  hunting, 
running,  jumping,  and  playing;  that  they  hated 
study,  and  could  not  bear  to  see  him  engaged  with 
his  books.  *'  They  did  everything,"  says  he,  "  in 
their  power  to  interrupt  me  in  my  studies;  my 
books  were  stolen ;  my  paper  torn  or  spoiled ;  my 
chamber-door  was  barred,  that  whilst  they  were  at 
play  I  might  not  be  lurking  in  my  room  with  a 
book,  as  I  was  frequently  detected  in  doing.'*  But 
this  was  not  all.  He  adds, ''  In  order  to  indulge 
my  taste,  it  was  my  custom  to  rise  with  the  sun, 
whilst  they  were  buried  in  sleep,  and  either  hide 
myself  in  the  wood,  or  seek  some  thick  shade, 
which  might  conceal  me  from  their  sight,  while  I 
was  reading  and  studying  in  quiet.  It  was,  how- 
ever, their  practice  to  hunt  for  me  amongst  the 
bushes,  and  by  ^throwing  stones  or  wet  sods,  or 
squirting  water  through  the  branches,  to  drive  me 
from  my  hiding-place." 
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Mary,  How  glad  he  must  hare  been  when  he 
ivas  grown  up^  and  could  read  as  mudi  as  he 
pleased  without  the  fear  of  being  pelted* 

Mrs.  M.  But  even  then  he  found  other  inter- 
ruptions not  less  annoying,  for  he  could  not  suc- 
ceed in  alwap  shutting  himself  up  from  the  cares 
and  business  of  life. 

Richard.  How  did  he  get  on  when  he  became 
a  bishop  ? 

Mrs,  M.  I  fear  yery  ill  indeed.  Persons  who 
came  to  him  on  business  were  generally  told  that 
'*  the  bishop  was  at  his  books,  and  could  not  be 
interrupted."  This  made  one  of  them  exclaim, 
'^Why  did  not  the  king  send  us  a  bishop  who  has 
finished  his  studies  ?"  At  last,  Huet  finding,  as  he 
said,  ''the  episcopal  duties  beyond  the  power  of 
man  to  sustain,"  very  wisely  resigned  them,  and 
retired  to  the  Jesuits'  college  at  Paris,  where  he 
indulged  himself  in  an  uninterrupted  devotedness 
to  books,  till  the  ninety-first  year  of  his  age,  when 
he  died,  leavii^  behind  him  the  reputation  of  veiy 
great  learnings  and  I  believe  of  a  very  weak  judg- 
sient. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

LOUIS   XV. 
[Temansc  Christ,  ins— 1717.] 


The  crown  baviDg  now,  by  the  death  of  Louis 
XIV.,  devolved  on  bis  great-grandson,  a  child  of 
only  five  years  of  age,  the  impwtaDt  question  of 
a  regency  immediately  occupied  tbe  public  atten- 
tion. 

Hw  person  whose  rank,  and  wliose  connexion 
with  the  royal  ^uooiLy,  gave  bim  the  atroagest  dahn 
to  be  appmted  r^ent,  was  PbiJip  duke  of  Orleans, 
who  wu  ncfiww  of  the  lal»  kin^  and  had  msr' 
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ried  one  of  his  natural  daughters.  In  consequence 
of  the  renunciation  which  had  been  made  by  the 
king  of  Spain^  Orleans  was  also  the  heir  appa- 
rent to  the  crown.  But  the  character  of  this 
prince  made  him  justly  distrusted.  Careless  of 
all  appearances^  impious^  and  profligate,  it  was 
thought  that  no  scruples  would  restrain  his  am- 
bition from  paving  a  way  for  himself  by  any 
crime  to  the  sovereignty.  He  had  been  publicly 
accused,  and  probably  with  justice,  of  having  in- 
trigued to  place  himself  on  the  throne  of  Spain, 
even  at  a  time  when  he  commanded  a  French  army 
in  that  country,  in  aid  of  Philip  V.  He  had  been 
generally  suspected  of  having  given  poison  to  his 
wife,  and  of  having  actually  destroyed,  by  m^ans 
of  poison  also,  all  the  three  dauphins^  and  also  the 
duchess  of  Burgundy.  This  horrid  suspicion  was 
indeed  so  strong  and  so  general,  that  in  the  formal 
procession  which  conveyed  at  the  s^me  time  through 
Paris  the  sad  remains  of  the  duke  and  duchess 
of  Burgundy,  and  of  the  infant  duke  of  Bretagne, 
people  cried  out  as  it  passed  by  the  Palais  Royal, 
which  was  the  duke  of  Orleans*  residence,  *'See 
here  our  good  dauphin  and  dauphiness  and  their 
son.  Come  then  and  look  at  them,  detestable 
poisoner." 

Modem  writers  are,  I  believe,  now  generally 
persuaded  that  these  imputations  on  the  duke's 
character  are  unjust.  His  very  character,  which 
was  the  only  pretence  for  suspecting  him,  is  of 
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itself  inconsistent  with  any  such  charge.  Irreli- 
gious no  doubt  he  was>  and  profligate  in  the 
greatest  degree,  and  consequently  without  those 
best  and  only  strong  securities  which  serve  to  pro- 
tect men — ^men  in  high  stations  particularly,  from 
the  commission  of  even  the  most  enormous  crimes. 
But  though  he  was  unprincipled,  he  was  yet  easy 
tempered ;  and  though  he  might  not  have  been 
deterred  by  the  guilt,  yet  he  would  in  all  proba- 
bility have  shrunk  from  the  cruelty  of  acts  of  blood, 
such  as  those  imputed  to  him.  An  extreme  dis- 
trust of  him,  however,  prevailed  throughout  France, 
and  if  Louis  XIV.  had  died  two  or  three  years 
sooner,  when  the  public  indignation  against  him 
was  at  its  height,  he  probably  would  not  have 
gained  the  regency. 

But  the  last  two  or  three  years  had  done  much 
in  his  favour,  by  directing  to  another  quarter  the 
tide  of  popular  jealousy.  The  duke  of  Maine  and 
his  brother,  the  count  of  Toulouse,  who  were  na- 
tural children  of  the  late  king,  and  had  previously 
been  elevated  to  a  superiority  in  rank  above  the 
dukes  and  peers  of  France,  were  declared,  in  1714 
to  be  the  next  heirs  to  the  crown  after  the  princes 
of  the  blood  royal,  and  had  all  other  privileges  of 
the  blood  royal  conferred  on  them.  A  suspicion 
arose  also,  which  turned  out  to  be  well  founded, 
that  the  king  had  made  a  will,  conferring  the  re- 
gency on  the  due  de  Maine,  who  was  a  very  weak 
man,  and  possessed  no  popular  qualities.     Hence> 
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the  duke  of  Orleans  began  to  be  reigarded  with 
&7our.  This  favour .  he  very  skilfuUy  ioereased 
by  every  method  which  it  was  in  his  power  to  use^ 
and  after  a  short  struggle  with  the  due  de  Maine, 
he  triumphantly  established  himself  in  the  re- 
gency. 

After  the  settlement  of  this  contested  affair,  the 
first  thing  which  seems  to  require  our  notice  is 
the  remarkable  event  of  a  war  breaking  out  with 
Spain,  notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  which  had 
been  used  to  connect  the  two  countries,  and  the 
hard  success  with  whidi  those  efforts  had  been 
crowned.  Cardinal  Alberoni,  the  Spanish  minister^ 
a  man  of  great  abilities,  but  of  much  too  graining 
designs,  and  who  miscalculated  exceedingly  hi» 
means  of  bringing  them  into  effect,  was  a  declared 
enemy  of  the  regent.  This  crafty  politician  per- 
suaded his  master,  Philip  V.,  that  in  case  of  the 
death  of  the  young  king  of  France,  the  hearts  of 
all  Frenchmen  would  be  fixed  on  him  as  the 
grandson  o(  their  adored  Louis  XIV.,  and  that  he 
would  easily  be  able  to  renew  his  claim  to  that 
crown,  of  which  he  was,  in  blood,  the  next  m« 
heritor.  These  politics  Alberoni  pressed  forward 
with  the  utmost  vehemence  and  pertinacity.  He 
excited  in  France  itself  consptraeies  and  insurrec* 
tions  against  the  regost,  and  sent  a  Spanish  fleet 
to  the  coast  of  Bretagne,  where  the  insolvents  had 
rashly  "ventured  to  take  arms*  But  the  legent'a 
fartfts  soon  put  down  the  revolt,  and  die  Spanish. 
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fleet  was  obliged  to  retire  without  being  able  to 
effect  anything. 

The  regent  himself,  who  seems  to  have  been 

rarely  betrayed  by  any  vice  or  impetuosity  of  mere 

temper  into  violeob  or  impolitic  measures^  would 

have  been  very  glad  to  have  remained  at  peace 

with  Spain     The  conduct  of  Alberoni,  however, 

produced  a  short  war,  which  soon  terminated  to  thd 

entire  advantage  of  France.  Alberoni  was  disgraced, 

and  retired  to  Italy.     Spain  acceded  to  what  was 

called  the  quadruple  alliance  which  had  previously 

been  formed  between  France,  England,  Holland, 

and  Austria.     Philip  again  renounced  for  himself 

and   his  descendants  all   pretensions   whatever  to 

the  succession  in  France;  and  with  the  exception 

of  certain  brief  discontents,  which  nearly  produced 

a  breach  in  the  year  1725,  the  court  of  Madrid, 

under  its  Bourbon  monarchy  became  from  this  time 

till  the  wars  of  the  French  revdkttion  little  else  than 

a  dependency  on  France. 

.  About  the  time  of  the  conclusion  of  the  peace 
with  Spain,  a  bubble  called  the  Mississippi  scheme 
burst  in  France,  which  was  exceedingly  similar  to 
^  South  Sea  scheme  in  England.  The  projector, 
a  Scotsman  of  the  name  of  Law,  was  counte* 
nanced  even  by  the  regent  himself;  and  the  finan- 
c;ial  deluaioBs  which  he  imposed  on  the  pubUc 
were  carried  to  a  greater  aad  more  iBJurioas  extent 
dian  the  similar  dehisiona  wfaidi  were  practised  in 
Eagluid. 
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The  only  other  event  of  the  regency  to  which  I 
shall  think  it  necessary  here  to  call  your  attention 
is  the  plague  at  Marseille,  which  you  may  perhaps 
have  sometimes  heard  spoken  of.    This  plague  is 
memorable  not  only  for  its  wide*wasting  destruc* 
tion>  but  also  for  the  exalted  virtue  or  heroism  of 
"  Marseille's  good  bishop,"  as  he  is  called  by  Pope, 
who  exerted  himself  night  and  day,  to  succour  the 
dying,  to  cheer  the  despairing,  and  to  animate  the 
courage  of  those  few  who  partook  with  him  these 
glorious  employments.     Full  half  of  the  inhabitants 
are  said  to  have  perished  in  this  severe  calamity, 
which  continued  from  the  month  of  May,  1720, 
until  the  end  of  June  1721.     You  will  be  glad  to 
hear  that  the  good  bishop,  whose  name  was  Bel« 
zunce,  survived  the  fatigues  and  dangers  of  this 
terrible  period.      He  died  in  1755,  at  the  great 
age  of  84.     Marseille  was  endeared  to  him,  as  he 
doubtless  was  greatly  endeared  to  the  inhabitants, 
by  the  calamity  he  had  there  witnessed  and  sur* 
vived.     He  lived  there  till  his  death,  having  re- 
fused a  better  bishopric  which  was  offered  him  in 
the  year  1723. 

On  the  2nd  of  December,  1723,  the  duke  of 
Orleans,  who  could  not  be  persuaded  even  {by  the 
enfeebled  state  of  his  health  to  alter  his  intern* 
perate  method  of  living,  died  the  victim  of  his 
own  excesses  at  the  age  of  forty -nine. 
(  The  duke  de  Bourbon,  a  grandson  of  the  great 
Cond^,  now  became  first  minister  to  the  young 
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king,  who  having  attained  his  majority^  which  was 
fixed  at  the  age  of  13,  was  nominally  in  possession 
of  the  sovereign  power,  though  as  yet  too  much  a 
child  to  be  able  to  act  for  himself.  The  duke's 
first  object  was  to  choose  for  him  a  queen,  by  con- 
tributing to  whose  elevation  to  the  throne  he  might 
hope  to  strengthen  his  own  influence.  His  choice 
fell  eventually  on  Marie  Leczinska,  daughter  of 
Stanislaus  ex-king  of  Poland,  who  had  taken  re- 
fuge in  the  French  territories,  and  was  now  re-* 
siding  at  Weissembourg  in  Alsace,  where  his  wife 
and  daughter  shared  his  retirement  with  him» 
The  marriage  was  celebrated  on  the  4th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1725;  and  at  first  Louis  and  his  queen 
seemed  to  be  m\ich  attached  to  each  other.  But 
he  soon  began  to  treat  her  with  great  unkindness. 

In  June,  1726,  the  due  de  Bourbon  was  dis- 
missed, and  cardinal  Fleury  succeeded  him  as  chief 
minister.  Fleury's  administration  lasted  upwards 
of  sixteen  years..  He  possessed  great  influence 
over  the  miqd  of  the  king,  and  was  a  man  of  the 
most  pacific  character.  His  love  of  peace,  the  in- 
tegrity of  his  dealings,  and  his  strict  economy  of 
the  finances,  were  productive  of  the  most  benefi- 
cial effects:  but  his  genius  was  better  calculated 
to  direct  the  helm  in  a  calm  than  to  guide  it  in  a 
3tormy  sea,  and  he  ought  to  have  resigned  when  he 
could  maintain  peace  no  longer.  In  1733,  a  war 
,was  excited  by  the  restless  spirit  of  many  who 
could  not  bear  quiet,  and  were  anxious  for  some 
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^poi^unities  of  advanceioent*  Flearyls  diaAike  to 
a  war  which  he  coodd  not  a|)prov«  proiwiited  hira 
from  engaging  in  it  with  vigour,  and  it  l»ecame 
throughout  a  scene  of  disgrace  and  reverses. 

The  immediate  occasiOQ  which  gave  birth  to  tins 
war  was  a  contest  which  took  place  for  the  crown 
ofFbland.  Augustus  II.,  the  successful  rival  of 
Stanislaus,  died  on  the  1st  of  Februarjr,  1733. 
Austria  and  Prussia  declared  for  his  son,  but 
France,  influenced,  perhaps,  in  addition  to  other 
motives^  by  some  romantic  desire  of  restoring  to  1^ 
({ueen's  father  the  crown  he  had  lost,  declared  it- 
»df  for  the  x^use  of  Stanislaus.  In  PcAand  Stanis- 
laus was  a  veiy  popular  person.  He  was  elected 
and  proclaimed  king  in  the  month  of  September; 
but  was  compelled  bjr  a  Russian  army  to  shut 
himself  up  in  the  town  of  Dantzic,  where  it  was 
his  intention  to  wait  for  succour  from  France. 
That  succour,  however,  when  it  arrived,  was  found 
to  consist  of  only  1500  men,  and  of  course  could 
not  do  much  to  withstand  the  enemy.  Stanislaus 
escaped,  and  took  refuge  in  Prussia,  and  Dantzie 
surrendered  almost  immediately  afterwards.  The 
late  king's  son,  Augustus  III.,  was  then  elected 
king  of  Poland  in  his  place. 

The  real  strength  of  France  was  in  the  mean 
time  directing  itself,  not  towards  Poland,  but  to 
the  Rhine,  and  to  Italy.  The  Austrian  general 
on  the  Rhine  was  prince  Eugene.  The  French, 
under  the  duke  of  Berwick,  gained  some  advaa« 
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tages  over  kim,  and  todk  the  fort  of  Kehl  in  De«- 
eember,  1733,  and  the  town  of  I%ilipsbourg  on  the 
18th  of  July,  1734.'  The  military  operations  in 
Italy  of  the  year  1734,  under  the  command  of 
marshal  Villars,  who  ttnited  his  forces  with  those 
of  the  king  of  Sardinia,  were  also  successful ;  but 
the  king  of  Sardinia  was  an  insincere  ally,  who 
wished  indeed  to  see  the  power  of  the  Austrians 
broken,  but  had  no  desire  to  see  that  of  France 
established.  Comparatively  little,  therefore,  was 
eflR^jted  in  this  quarter.  Don  Carlos,  however, 
son  of  Philip  V.  by  his  second  wife  Elizabeth  Par- 
nese,  invaded  Naples  with  a  Spanish  army,  and 
overran  and  conquered  it  with  but  little  opposi* 
tion.  This  Don  Carlos,  afterwards  Charles  III. 
king  of  Spain,  was  the  &ther  of  Ferdinand  IV.> 
who  succeeded  to  the  crown  of  Naples  in  1759, 
and  who  lived  tiU  1824.  This  was  by  much  the 
most  considerate  event  of  the  war,  which  was  con^ 
eluded  by  a  treaty,  of  which  the  preliminaries  were 
signed  in  the  month  of  October,  1735. 

By  this  treaty  the  duke  of  Lorraine,  who  had 
taken  no  part  in  the  war,  was  appointed  successor 
to  the  reigning  grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  Jean  Gas^* 
ton,  the  last  of  the  Medici,  who  died  July  9,  1737. 
The  duchy  of  Lorraine,  and  that  of  Bar,  which 
was  annexed  to  it,  were  given  to  Stanislaus,  who 
retained  the  title  of  king,  but  renounced  all  claim 
to  the  kingdom  which  he  had  lost  It  was  pro*- 
Tided  that  these  duchies  should  after  his  death  be 
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united  to  France^  as  a  sort  of  marriage-portion  with 
his  daughter  Marie  Leczinska.  Thus>  from  an  un^ 
protected  exile^  whose  father  had  sought  in  France 
nothing  but  an  asylum  from  misfortune/ this  prin- 
cess became  heiress  of  the  most  valuable  acces- 
sion, which,  with  the  exception  of  Bretagne  and 
Guienne,  any  queen  had  ever  brought  to  the 
crown.  Naples  and  Sicily  were  ceded  to  Don  CarIos> 
France  surrendered  all  her  conquests  on  the  Rhine, 
and  became  a  party  to  what  was  called  the  prag- 
matic sanction,  by  which  Maria  Theresa,  daughter 
of  the  emperor  Charles  VI.,  who  married  in  1736 
Francis  duke  of  Lorraine,  was  recognised  as  her 
father's  successor,  both  in  his  hereditary  dominions, 
and  also  in  the  imperial  crown.  The  emperorV 
anxiety  to  have  his  daughter's  succession  thus  re- 
cognised by  a  solemn  compact  with  France  was 
the  reason  why  he  consented  that  France  should 
acquire  Lorraine.  But  we  shall  sojon  see  how  little 
dependence  is  to  be  placed  on  treaties,  when  it  is 
supposed  that  the  violation  of  them  will  produce 
any  advantage. 

The  emperor  Charles  VL  died  at  the  age  of  55, 
on  the  20th  of  October,  1740.  Maria  Theresa,  his 
daughter,  succeeded  him  :  but  the  elector  of  Bava- 
ria, and  Augustus  III.  king  of  Poland,  each  of 
them  set  up  claims  to  her  rich  inheritance.  Othef 
powers  had  also  pretensions  of  their  own.  Of 
these,  the  king  of  Prussia,  the  celebrated  warrior 
Frederick  II.,  who  had  succeeded  to  his  crown  on 
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the  31st  of  May^  in  the  same  year,  was  the  first  to 
show  himself  in  the  field.  He  made  a  claim  on  Si*' 
lesia>  entered  that  country  with  an  army  in  the 
month  of  December,  two  months  after  the  em- 
peror's death,  and  in  a  very  short  time  made  him- 
self master  of  it. 

The  elector  of  Bavaria  applied  to  France  for 
assistance,  and  obtained  it,  though  cardinal  Fleury 
did  all  he  could  to  prevent  so  shameful  a  breach  of 
the  solemn  engagement  which  had  been  entered 
into,  with  the  late  emperor.  The  united  French 
and  Bavarian  army  marched  into  Austria  almost 
without  opposition,  penetrated  into  Bohemia,  and 
took  Prague.  The  elector  of  Bavaria  was  raised 
to  the  title  of  emperor,  and  Maria  Theresa  fled 
from  Vienna,  and  sought  refuge  in  Hungary. 
Among  the  powerful  nobles  of  that  chivalrous 
country,  she  found  the  sympathy  for  her  misfor- 
tunes which  she  looked  for.  She  convoked  an 
'assembly  of  the  atates,  and,  clad  in  mourning,  and 
with  her.  infant,  afterwards  the  emperor  Joseph  H., 
in  .her  arms,  addressed  the  assembly  with  forcible 
eloquence,  and  with  the  'more  effect  because  she 
spoke  in  Latin,  a  language  which  was  still  in  use 
in  the  diets  of  Hungary,  She  presented  her  son 
to  the  several  nobles  one  by  one. .  They  all  swore 
to  defend  and. protect  him.  At  last  they  drew 
their  swordsy  and  cried  o\it  unanimously,  '^  Mori- 
amur  pro  rege  nostra  Maria  Theresa  " — Let  us  die 
for  our  king  Maria  Theresa*    You  may  think  it 
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remarkable  that  they  flhouid  thus  speak  of  tlie 
empress  as  the  king,  and  not  as  the  queen^  of  Hun- 
gary :  but  the  reason  is,  that  they  were  a  people 
somewhat  too  rude  to  submit  with  a  good  grace  to 
female  authority,  and  were  pleased  therefore  to 
give  to  their  sovereign  the  title  of  king,  even  whikn 
the  crown  rested  on  the  head  of  a  woman. 

The  fortune  of  the  war  now  suddenly  changed. 
The  Austrians  kindled  at  the  same  spark  of  eor 
tfausiasm  which  was  thus  lighted  in  Hungary. 
General  Kevenhuller,  preceded  by  a  crowd  of 
Croats  and  Pandours,  a  set  of  very  aetive  but 
irregular  troops,  who  like  the  Cossacs  often  excited 
tatm  terror  than  the  better  disciplined  part  of 
the  army,  entered  and  laid  waste  the  whole  of 
Baima.  The  king  of  Prussia  made  a  treaty  for 
iiimself,  by  which  he  secuied  the  possession  of 
Silesia.  The  French  were  expelled  from  BohBtaia^ 
and  were  also  defeated  in  a  battle  at  Dettmgen  by 
an  army  from  England  which  had  taken  the  port  of 
the  empress-queou  Hiis  battle,  in  which  Gieorge 
IL  commanded  in  person,  had  no  decisive  reaults. 
It  was  firaght  on  the  2Sd  of  June,  1743. 

Cardinal  de  Fleury  was  aA  this  tioEie  no  nore. 
He  had  died  a  few  months  before,  at  Uie  age  of 
ainety.  Tliere  is  one  anecdote  of  him  which  I  do 
not  like  to  omit,  because  it  shows  that  the  gpixk  of 
peace  and  civiUzadon  may  be  carried  even  mtoactttal 
war.  You  have  all  of  you  beard  of  the  good  bisiiop 
Wilson,  who  did  so  mudi  £ot  the  impn»remeiit  and 
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happiness  of  the  Isle  of  Man.  Oat  of  respect  to 
his  character^  Fleury  gave  orders  that  during  the 
war  with  England,  which  took  place  in  his  admi*' 
nistration,  no  Frendi  vessel  should  make  a  descent 
on  that  idand.  A  like  anecdote  is  recorded  of  the 
duke  of  Marlborough,  who  would  not  suffer  his 
troops  to  injure  the  property  of  Fenelon. 

After  the  death  of  cardinal  Fleury,  the  conquest 
of  the  Low  Countries  became  with  the  court  of 
France  the  chief  object  of  the  war ;  and  the  king 
himself  was  prevailed  on  to  join  the  army  there. 
He  marched  afterwards  to  the  defence  of  Alsac^ 
which  was  invaded  by  the  Austrians  under  prince 
Charles  of  Lorraine  (the  brother  of  Francis,  grand 
duke  of  Tuscany,  who  had  married  the  empress 
Maria  Theresa).  The  prince  of  Lorraine  was  so 
prompt  and  skilful  a  general,  that  the  royal  presence 
might  have  been  insufficient  to  save  Alsace,  had 
not  the  king  of  Prussia  been  persuaded  again  to 
join  with  fVance.  Frederick  saw  with  alarm  the 
increase  and  consolidation  of  the  Austrian  power, 
and  doubted  not  but  that  on  the  very  first  c^por« 
tunity  new  attempts  would  be  made  to  wrest  Silesia 
from  him*  Resuming,  therefore,  the  offensive,  he 
invaded  Bohemia,  and  took  Prague  in  the  month 
of  September,  1744.  This  invasion  of  Boh^nia 
ipecalled  prince  Charles  from  Alsace.  Frederickt 
after  anotiier  campaigni  was  compelled  to  retira 
before  him,  aad  peace  was  restored  between  Prussia 
and  Austria. 
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.  The  French  army  in  the  Low  Countries  was  in 
the  mean  time  very  successful.  It  was  commanded 
by  marechal  Saxe>  a  natural  son  of  Augustus  II.  of 
Poland,  one  of  the  ablest  generals  whom  any  age 
has  produced,  and  no  less  remarkable  for  his  pru- 
dence as  a  commander,  than  for  the  great  impetuo* 
sity  of  his  natural  character.  On  the  eleventh  of 
May,  1745,  he  defeated  at  Fontenoy,  with  great 
slaughter,  the  allied  army  of  England,  Holland,' 
and  Austria,  under  the  command  of  the  duke  of 
Cumberland.  France  gained  other  victories  in  the 
two  following  years,  and  possessed  herself  of  almost 
tlie  whole  of  the  Atistrian  Low  Countries.  On  the 
side  of  Italy  the  arms  of  Louis  were  unfortunate. 
It  would  take  me  too  long  to  relate  the  details  of 
the  operations  there,  or  to  give  you  any  account  of 
the  invasion  of  Scotland  by  Charles  Edward,  grand- 
son of  James  II.  king  of  England,  an  event  for 
which  I  may  refer  you  to  the  English  history* 

The  elector  of  Bavaria,  Charles  VII.,  who  had 
been  elected  emperor,  on  the  31st  of  January,  1742, 
died  on  the  20th  of  January,  1745.  He  left  a  son 
of  the  age  of  seventeen,  who  soon  made  peace  be* 
tween  Bavaria  and  Austria.  The  grand  duke  of 
Tuscany,  husband  of  Maria  Theresa,  was  elected 
emperor  with  very  little  opposition  on  the  I3th  of 
September,  in  the  same  year.  Philip  V.,  king  of 
Spain,  died  on  the  ninth  of  July  in  the  following 
year,  1746,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son> 
Ferdinand  VI. 
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Negotiations  for  a  general  peace  were  entered 
into  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1748.  A  suspension  of  arms  was  agreed  to  on  the 
13th  of  May,  and  the  peace  was  concluded  on  the 
18th  of  October.  By  this  treaty  France  surren- 
dered all  her  conquests  in  the  Low  Countries. 
.The  Pragmatic  Sanction  of  the  emperor  Charles 
VI.,  which  secured  to  his  daughter  the  Austrian 
succession,  was  again  solemnly  recognised  and 
guaranteed ;  and  England  restored  to  France  the 
island  of  Cape  Breton,  which  had  been  taken  in 
the  year  1745. 


?«H  «f  Ita^iu  it  Bnlgui, 

CONVERSATION  ON  CHAPTER   XXZV. 

Richard.  I  felt  sore  from  the  beginning  that 
this  would  be  a  disagreeable  rdgn.  The  beginning 
with  that  hateful  duke  of  Orleans  boded  no  good. 

Mrs.  Markham.  One  of  the  duke's  faults  was 
that  he  was  too  good-natured.  Nothing  made  him 
angry,  nothing  displeased  him.  His  levity  was 
such  that  he  turned  every  thing  into  pleasantry. 
This  humour  of  the  regent  was  but  too  readily 
followed  by  a  lively  and  volatile  people  like  the 
French.  The  most  sacred  things  were  made  the 
subject  of  ridicule.  Duty  was  called  a  weakness ; 
honour,  a  prejudice ;  and  delicacy,  affectation. 
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Richard.  Do  you  think  there  would  have  been 
any  chance  that  Louis  XV.  might  have  made  a 
better  king,  if  he  had  lived  in  better  times  ? 

Mr9.  M,  I  do  not  think  he  ever  eould  have 
been  a  superior  character.  He  had  none  of  the 
seeds  of  greatness  in  him.  He  had  a  narrow  capa* 
city,  and  a  natural  inertness  of  mind,  which  made 
every  kind  of  serious  application  irksome  to  him. 
In  his  youth  he  detested  study,  and  in  his  manhood 
he  shrunk  from  business. 

JSiduird,  Were  any  pains  taken  to  instruct  him 
when  he  was  a  child  ? 

Mn,  M.  Proper  persons  were  appointed  to 
supmntend  his  education;  but  you  may  readily 
imagine  that  it  is  not  easy  to  make  a  boy  learn  his 
lessons  against  his  will,  who  knows  himself  to  be  a 
king. 

George.  I  suppose  that  to  have  flogged  his 
Majesty  would  have  been  little  less  than  high 
treason. 

Mr*.  AT.  At  all  events,  it  would  have  been 
contrary  to  etiquette.  The  duchess  of  Ventadour, 
however,  his  governess,  fait  upon  the  singular  eX'* 
pedient  of  whipping  him  by  proxy. 

Jhfary.    How  could  she  manage  that? 

Mr9.  it.  She  procured  a  child,  the  son  of  poor 
parents,  and  of  the  same  age  with  the  king,  to  be 
the  companion  of  his  studies;  and -whenever  the 
king  was  naughty,  or  said  a  bad  lesson,  the  poor 
unfortunate  companion  was  whipped  in  his  stead. 
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George.  His  Majesty  must  have  been  a  mean- 
spirited  little  wretch  to  have  suflfered  it. 

Mrs.  M.  This  kind  of  education  was  npt,  a3 
you  will  suppose^  calculated  to  improve  either  his 
heart  or  his  understanding.  The  young  king 
grew  up  vicious  and  frivplous.  Like  most  igno- 
rant people,  he  was  extremely  inquisitive  about 
trifles,  He  delighted  in  mean  gossip,  and  though 
he  was  as  uninformed  as  a  child  in  all  the  political 
interests  of  his  own,  or  of  any  other  country,  he 
yet  knew  a  great  deal  of  what  was  going  on  in  pri- 
vate families.  He  had  a  natural  love  of  low  com'* 
pany,  and,  king  as  he  was,  delighted  to  pick  up 
and  repeat  vulgar  expressions,  and  to  be  told  of 
any  scandalous  or  disgusting  anecdote  which  was 
current.  Notwithstanding  all  this,,  however,  he 
acquired  so  much  of  the  outward  show  of  royalty, 
as  to  have  a  remarkable  dignified  and  majestic  air 
and  manner.  He  was  also  remarkably  handsome, 
and  had  the  most  beautiful  blue  eyes  that  ever  were 
seen.  But  to  return  to  his  education.  .The  tutors 
or  preceptors  who  succeeded  to  the  office  of  the 
duchess  de  Ventadour  were  not  more  successful 
than  she  had  been;  and  the  only  art. the  king 
learned  well  was  the  art  of  dissimulation,  which 
the  cardinal  de  Fleury,  who  was  one  of  his  pre- 
ceptors, has  been  accused^  perhaps  unjustly,  of 
teaching  him. 

.   Richard*    Why,  to  be  sure,  it  is  very  hard  to 
make  tutors  answerable  for  the  faults  of  their  pupilsi 
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Mrs.  M.  After  the  king  became  a  man,  Fleury 
seems  to  have  done  all  he  could  to  check  his  vi- 
cious propensities.  Nor  were  his  efforts  wholly  in 
vain.  Whilst  he  lived,  the  young  king's  conduct 
was  kept  in  some  sort  within  the  bounds  of  de-> 
cency.  But  after  his  death,  Louis  sunk  into  an 
abyss  of  vice  from  which  he  never  afterwards 
emerged. 

Mary.  Pray,  mamma,  what  became  of  poor  old 
madame  de  Maintenon  ? 

Mrs.  M.  She  survived  Louis  XIV.  only  four 
years*  On  his  death  she  retired  to  St.  Cyr,  an  esta- 
blishment which  she  had  founded  near  Versailles 
for  the  education  of  young  ladies  of  good  family 
but  of  small  fortune*  She  there  passed  the  re- 
mainder of  her  Ufe  in  religious  seclusion.  Ma« 
dame  de  Maintenon  possessed  the  rare  merit  of 
being  devoid  of  mercenary  feelings.  In  the  pleni- 
tude of  her  power  she  had  never  thought  of  re- 
serving any  provision  for  herself;  and  by  some  un- 
accountable neglect  on  the  part  of  the  king,  she  was 
at  his  death  left  totally  unprovided  for..  The  re- 
gent, however,  who  did  not  want  for  generous  feel- 
ings, settled  a  pension  on  her,  saying  that  '^  her 
disinterestedness  had  made  it  necessary." 

Richard.  Will  you  be  so  kind,  mamma,  as  to 
tell  us  some  of  the  particulars  of  that  dreadful 
plague  at  Marseilles. 

Mrs.  M.  This  great  calamity  is  said  to  have 
been  brought  on  that  city  in  a  way  in  which  cala- 
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iBities  very  frequently  ootne^  namely,  by  careless- 
ness. The  eaptajjft  of  a  merohant  Teisei  wfaieh 
arrived  there  from  Syria,  presumnig  tiiat  be 
had  no  infected  goods  on  board,  neglected  to 
observe  the  usual  precautions.  Soon  after  his 
merchandiss  was  landed,  the  plague  appeared  in 
the  city,  and  spread  with  fiightfiil  rapidity*  Tlie 
streets  were  filled  with  the  unburied  dead,  whose 
putrid  bodies  added  to  the  coirtagicMi.  The  terri- 
fied Marseillois  sought  to  escape  from  the  city,  but 
die  parliament  of  Aix  had  planted  around  it  a  cor- 
don of  troops,  which  prevented  the  posdbility  of 
flight  Some,  however,  of  the  wealthier  and  more 
pmd^it  inhabitants  had  left  the  city  at  the  first 
alarm.  Hiose  who  now  remained  were  in  the  most 
dreadful  oondhion,  and  all  their  energy  seemed  lost 
in  despair.  Four  men  alone  possessed  courage 
and  fortitude  sufficient  to  undertake  anything  &r 
the  general  safety. 

Maty.  That  good  bishop,  I  suppose,  was  one 
of  them. 

ilfrs.  M.  He  was.  His  office  was  to  attend  the 
dck  in  the  hospitals.  In  this  Christian  office  he 
was  assisted  by  some  of  the  filles  pieusef,  an  order 
of  nuns,  who  instead  of  immuring  themselves  in 
conventei  devoted  their  lives  to  nursing  the  sick. 

George.  What  good  useful  creatures!  But 
pray,  mamma,  who  were  those  other  three  cou- 
rageous men? 

Mrs.  M.    Hiey  were  JEetelle  and  Moustier,  the 
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aheriiis  of  the  town,  and  tlic  ckevalier  Rose.  Hieir 
first  cafe  was  to  nemo^e  the  iiodies  of  the  dead 
from  the  streets.  They  caused  a  deep  dileh  to  be 
dug  outside  the  walk,  and  oUiged  the  gaUey  slaves 
to  convey  the  bodies  there  in  carts.  These  poor 
wretches  all  teil  victhss  to  this  dreadful  oecopotioiu 
Their  officers  had  some  scruple  in  permitti&g  then 
to  be  demoted  to  this  service  of  death.  But  the 
necessities  of  the  case  prevailed.  The  plague  com- 
menced in  the  month  of  May,  and  c(»tinued  its 
ravages  during  the  whole  of  the  summer.  The 
hospitals  were  quite  unequal  to  contain  the  numbers 
of  those  who  were  daily  imploring  admittance.  A 
large  hospital  was  erected  outside  the  walls ;  but 
when  it  was  nearly  completed,  it  was  destn^d  by 
a  vicdent  storm  fmn  the  north. 

George,    What  an  unfortunate  storm ! 

Mrs.  M.  And  yet  the  great  misfortone,  as  the 
citizens  at  first  considered  it,  was  in  feet  a  provi- 
dential mercy.  The  north  wind  had  the  effect  of 
cleansing  and  purifying  the  air,  and  of  abating  the 
violence  of  the  contagion.  The  disease  did  not^ 
however,  totally  cease  till  the  following  summer. 
The  people  of  this  unhappy  city,  in  addiiiaB  to  the 
plague,  had  to  contend  also  with  famine  :  but  the 
pope  sent  them  vessels  laden  with  com  to  be  dis- 
tributed amongst  the  poor. 

Oeorge,  Well,  mamma,  that  was  right,  and  as 
you  tell  us  of  so  many  bad  things,  it  is  but  fair  you 
should  tell  us  as  many  good  tilings  as  you  can. 
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Richard.  Pray  is  the  prince  Eugene  of  whom 
you  spoke  in  the  last  chapter  the  same  person  who 
is  mentioned  in  your  history  of  England*  and  who 
had  the  dispute  with  the  duke  of  Marlborough? 

Mrs*  M,  The  same.  His  father  was  count  de 
Soissons>  a  prince  of  the  house  of  Savoy.  His  mother 
was  niece  tp  cardinal  M azarin.  Prince  Eugene  re- 
ceived his  early  education  in  France ;  but  when  he 
was  about  eleven  or  twelve  years  old,  his  mother, 
who  was  a  very  busy  meddling  woman^  was  ba- 
nished the  kingdom,  and  her  son  with  her*  Eu* 
genets  lofty  spirit,  although  he  was  so  young, 
highly  resented  this  indignity,  and  he  declared, 
*'that  he  would  one  day  enter  France  in  spite  of 
the  king.**  He  afterwards  went  into  the  service  of 
the  emperor,  and  became,  as  you  know,  one  of  the 
greatest  generals  of  his  time.  He  was  upright  and 
reUgious,  and  had  no  weakness  that  I  know  of,  un- 
less indeed  we. may  reckon  as  a  weakness  the  per- 
sonal pique  which  he  entertained  against  Louis 
XIV.,  and  which  he  delighted  to  show  even  on  tri- 
vial occasions* 

.  Richard.  The  speaking  of  Louis  XIV.  reminds 
me  of  something  I  wanted  to  ask  you  about.  Is 
there  not  in  his  reign  some  curious  story  of  a  man 
in  an  iron  mask  ? 

Mrs.  M.  A  very  curious  story  it  is,  and 
one  which  has  given  rise  to  innumerable  conjec- 
tures. A  prisoner,  apparently  of  distinction,  was 
confined  for  many  years  in  the  Bastile,  and  the 
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greatest  care  was  taken  ijo  conceal  who  he  was.  He 
was  guarded  with  the  utmost  vigilance^  and  con- 
stantly wore  a  mask^  not  of  iroh>  as  has  been  com- 
monly supposed^  but  of  black  velvet  stiffened  with 
pasteboard  and  whalebone,  and  fastened  behind  the 
head  with  a  padlock>  to  prevent  the  possibility  of 
uncovering  the  face. 

Mary.     Well,  I  am  glad  it  was  not  an  iron 
mask,  however. 

Richard.     Has  it  ever  been  found  out  who  the 
man  was  ? 

Mrs,  M.  The  secret  was  so  well  kept  that 
none  of  his  contemporaries  could  fathom  it.  In- 
vention was  therefore  called  in  to  make  up  a  story. 
The  unhappy  man  was  said  by  some  to  be  a  twin 
brother  of  Louis  XIV.,  who,  to  prevent  the  pos- 
sibility of  any  dispute  for  the  succession,  had  been 
secreted  from  his  birth,  and  brought  up  in  ob- 
scurity. Another  conjecture  was,  that  he  was  the 
illegitimate  son  of  queen  Anne  of  Austria  and  of 
cardinal  Mazarin.  But  the  mystery  seems  at  last 
cleared  up,  and  the  real  truth  brought  to  light  by 
the  discovery  of  letters  from  Louvois  to  the  French 
ambassador  at  Mantua,  and  of  other  authentic  do- 
cuments. From  these  it  app«^ars,  that  this  myste- 
rious prisoner  was  an  Italian  of  the  name  of  Mat* 
thioli>  a  minister  of  the  duke  of  Mantua. 
.  Richard.  And  what  had  this  man  done  to  draw 
on  him  such  severe  punishment  ? 
*  Mrs.  M.    He  had  done  no  more  than  many  a 
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political  rogue  has  often  done  with  impunity.  He 
was  the  agent  of  a  secret  treaty  with  Louis  XIY.^ 
for  tiie  sale  of  a  Unrtress  belonging  to  the  duke  of 
Mantua  :  and  he  afterwards  betrayed  the  secret  of 
this  treaty  to  the  duke  of  Savoy,  by  whom  he  was 
well  paid  for  his  treachery. 

Richard,  Well !  the  grand  tnopuxrfue  woidd 
not  like  that>  I  suppose.  But  still  I  do  not  see 
why  he  should  have  taken  the  trouble  to  punudi 
such  an  insignificant  person  in  so  singular  and 
mysterious  a  way. 

Mrs*  Jif.  The  same  thing  has  puzxied  many 
wiser  people  than  either  you  or  me.  The  king, 
entertaining  a  high  opinion  of  his  own  political 
skill,  and  accustomed  all  his  life  to  the  most  im- 
plicit obedience,  was,  I  suppose,  mortally  af- 
fronted at  being  baffled  and  cajoled  by  an  in- 
significant Italian,  and  thought  it  inconsistent  with 
his  dignity  to  pardon  such  an  ofienoe.  By  a  fta- 
grant  act  of  treachery  he  got  his  victim  within  his 
grasp ;  and  it  was  then,  of  course,  still  more  ne- 
cessary to  his  dignity,  that  that  treachery  should 
be  concealed  from  all  the  world.  The  history  is  as 
fUlows.  Under  pretence  of  a  secret  meeting  with 
some  of  Louisas  agents,  Matthioli  was  allured  into 
the  neighbourhood  of  Rgnerol.  Here  he  was  seised 
and  thrown  into  a  dungeon.  Louis,  not  contented 
with  having  incarcerated  him,  pursued  Mm  with  a 
mean  and  unworthy  revenge,  and  sent  express  ovdkiv 
to  St.  ManK,  the  gcwenior  of  Pignerdi,  that  *  except* 
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mg  the  absolute  necessaries  of  life»  be  should  have 
nothing  given  him  that  might  make  htm  pass  his 
tune  agreeably."  The  suddemness  of  his  mbfortune, 
and  the  severity  of  hk  confinement,  appear  to  have 
affected  the  prisoners  ihtelleets;  and  ure  laay  hope 
that  the  aberration  of  his  reason  might  lessen  to 
him  the  sense  ci  his  calamity. 

Moary.  And  did  they  put  that  mask  on  him 
when  first  they  imprisoned  him  ? 

Mr^.  M,  I  believe  not.  After  a  time^  Saint 
Mars  was  promoted  to  be  governor  of  the  isle  of 
St.  Margaret,  a  state  prison  tm  the  coast  of  Pro- 
Tence,  and  Matthioli  also  was  removed  thera  To 
conceal  him  during  the  journey,  he  was  placed  in  a 
chair  inclosed  by  aa  oil-cloth  cover,  and  carried  by 
men  who  could  neither  see  him  nor  hear  him  speak. 
The  closeness  of  the  oil-eloth  c»ver  well  nigh  suf- 
focated him,  and  it  was  after  this  that  the  black 
mask  was  adopted,  which  he  wore  not  only  during 
the  remainder  of  his  journey,  but  for  the  rest  of 
his  life.  Matthioli  was  an  inhabitant  of  the  isle  of 
St  Margaret  eleven  years.  His  cell  was  lighted  by 
a  window,  or  more  properly  by  a  hole  in  the  wall 
which  looked  upon  the  sea.  His  servant,  who  had 
heen  made  a  prisoner  with  him,  died  in  ooa&oe^ 
ment  in  this  melancholy  abode.  Attempts  were 
made  tO'  procure  him  anoth^  att^idant,  but  no 
bribe  eould  induee  any  one*  to  accept  the  office. 

RiAoftd.  It  on^  indeed  te  be  a  powerfol 
bribe^  te  indinn  any  one  to  shvfc  Umself  up  Ibr 
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Kfe  with  a  man  who  was  mad,  and  whose  face  one 
was  never  to  see. 

Mrs,  M,  In  1698>  Saint  Mars,  and  his  prisoner 
with  him,  were  removed  to  the  Bastile.  The  strict 
order  that  Matthioli  should  be  debarred  from  all 
indulgences  was  now  relaxed.  He  was  allowed  to 
play  on  a  guitar :  he  was  also  permitted  to  attend 
mass:  but  it  was  on  condition  that  he  never  ut- 
tered a  word,  and  soldiers  were  stationed  with 
orders  to  fire  on  him,  if  he  made  any  attempt  to 
speak. 

George.  I  protest  I  never  thought  I  could  have 
felt  so  much  pity  for  a  rogue  and  a  traitor,  as  I  find 
I  do  feel  for  this  poor  fellow. 

Mrs.  M.  Misfortune  like  death  is  a  great  le- 
veller of  distinctions.  After  an  imprisonment  of 
twenty-four  years,  this  unhappy  victim  of  the  pride 
and  tyranny  of  Louis  ended  his  miserable  life. 
Providence,  in  mercy,  perhaps,  for  his  long  suffer* 
ings,  spared  him  the  additional  pain  of  any  previous 
illness.  He  died  suddenly,  soon  after  his  return 
from  mass,  Nov.  19,  1703. 

Richard*  The  king,  I  dare  say,  was  glad 
enough  when  the  poor  man  was  dead,  and  he  was 
himself  no  longer  in  fear  of  the  secret  being  found 
out. 

Mrs.  M.  The  king's  jealousy  continued  even 
after  his  death.  It  is  said  that  the  disgusting  pre- 
caution was  taken  of  mutilating  the  face,  to  prevent 
its  being  recognised  in  case  of  disinterment.    The 
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walls  of  the  prison  were  carefully  scraped  and 
white-washed,  to  efface  any  writing  that  the  pri- 
soner might  have  left  on  them:  the  ceiling  was 
taken  down,  and  the  pavement  of  the  chamber  re- 
moved, lest  papers  or. any  other  memorial  should 
be  concealed  beneath  the  floor,  or  in  the  roof. 
Even  the  doors  and  window-frames  were  taken 
down  and  burnt. 

Mary.  Did  any  body  ever  see  him  when  he 
went  to  mass  ? 

Mt8.  M.  Several  people  saw.him  after  he  came 
to  the  Bastile.  He  is  described  as  having  been  tall 
and  well  made.  His  complexion^  what  little  could 
be  seen  of  it,  was  very  dark.  He  had  fine  teeth, 
and  his  hair  was  grey.  Nothing  more  is  known,  I 
believe,  of  his  personal  appearance. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

LOUIS   XT. IK    CONTINUATION. 

[Ymw  alter  Chint,  1748—1774.] 


From  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Cbapelle,  till  the  year 
1750,  France  was  permitted  to  enjoy  the  blessings 
of  peace,  though  there  were  some  contests  in  the 
interval  in  the  East  Indies,  between  the  English 
and  French  factions  and  allies.  The  domestic 
state  of  France  was  embroiled  by  disputes  among 
the  clergy;    and  the  king,  who  now    submitted 
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himself  entirely  to  the  ascendancy  of  a  madame 
d'£tioles>  whom  he  had  made  marchioness  de  Pom^* 
padour>  had  not  the  energy  or  sense  to  repress 
thenau  It  is.  said  of  the  pope,  then  Benedict  XIV.> 
that  being  quite  astonished  at  the  violence  with 
which,  these  disputes  were  suffered  to  be  carried 
on,,  he  wondered  that  they  did  not  overset  the 
govemmenit,  which>  he  said,  must  surely  be  a  good 
machine,  ainee  it  was  able  to  go  of  itself.  In  spite 
of  these  disputes,  however,  the  prosperity  of  the 
country  advaaiGed  in  the  interval  with  rapid  strides. 
Manufaetures  and  commerce  were  successfully  pro- 
secuted. Tha  colonies  flouri^ed,  and  St.  Do- 
mingo in  particular  became  exceedingly  opulent 
and  productiveu. 

In  1756,  a  new  war  broke  out»  Indeed  it  may 
be  said  in  strictness  to  have  broken  out  somewhat 
sooner;  the  French  and  English  forces  having 
come  to  blows  in  Canada,,  botk  in  1754  and  1755. 
The  war  in  Europe,  however,  becoming  general  in 
1756,  this  is  the  year  from  which  the  French 
historians  date  its  origin.  It  has  commonly  the 
title  of  the  Seven  Years'  war. 

In  the  war  concluded  by  the  peace  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,.  you  recolleet  that  France  and  Prussia 
were  combined  against  Austria;  that  the  great 
object  of  Austria  was. to  recover  Silesia;  and  that  it 
was  the  policy  of  France  to  support  the  Prussian 
power,  by  way  of  balancing  that  of  the  Austriaois. 
All  this  system  changed   in  the  new  war  now 
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entered  into;  the  most  surprising  feature  of- which 
was  tx)  see  France  and  Austria  leagued  together 
in  opposition  to  Prussia.  The  secret  history  of 
this  new  policy  is  said  to  have  been,  that  Maria 
Teresa,  in  order  to  prevail  on  the  court  of  France 
to  join  in  her  designs  against  the  king  of  Prussia, 
was  lavish  of  her  attentions  to  madame  de  Pom- 
padour ;  and  that  madame  de .  Pompadour,  cslp- 
tivated  by  these  flatteries,  and  angry  with  the  king 
of  Prussia,  who  was  said  to  have  spoken  of  her 
sarcastically,  was  the  effectual  advocate  of  the 
Austrian  interests.  Be  this  as  it  may,  a  treaty 
with  Austria  was  signed  at  Versailles  on  the  1st  of 
May,  1756,  and  France  soon  after  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  its  new  ally  an  army  of  more  than  a 
hundred  thousand  men.  ' 

The  first  operations  of  the  new  war  were  by  sea. 
The  marechal  de  Richelieu,  at  the  head  of  a 'con- 
siderable army,  sailed  from  Hyeres  under  the  con- 
voy of  twelve  ships  of  the  line,  and  five  frigates, 
commanded  by  the  marquis.de  la  Galissoniere. 
The  capture  of  Minorca,  then  in  possession  of  the 
English,  was  the  object  of  this  expedition.  The 
army  disembarked  without  opposition,  and  took 
possession  of  the  town  of  Citadella,  and  also  of 
Mahon,  the  principal  town  in  the  island,  which  the 
English,  being  in  no  great  force,  abandoned,  and 
•shut  themselves  up  in  the  fort  of  St..  Philip.  The 
English  admiral,  Byng,  with  fourteen  ships  of  the 
line,  arrived  off  the  island  soon  afterwards.      La 
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Galtssoniere  offered  battle,  and  a  partial  engage- 
ment  ensued ;  but  Byng,  for  some  reason  or  other, 
sheered  off,  gave  up  the  object  of  relieving  Fort 
St  Philip,  and  sailed  for  Gibraltar.  The  fort  sur* 
rendered  on  the  28th  of  June.  Byng,  as  you  know, 
was  brought  to  trial  on  his  return  to  England,  and 
was  shot  for  having  failed  in  his  duty. 

The  war  on  the  continent  was  commenced  by 
the  king  of  Prussia,  who,  undismayed  by  the 
powerful  combination  against  him,  in  which  Russia, 
Sweden,  and  Saxony,  had  united  with  France  and 
Austria,  dared  to  anticipate  the  attack  of  his  ene- 
mies. He  invaded  Saxony,  and  took  possession  of 
Dresden:  he  blockaded  the  Saxon  army  in  an 
entrenched  camp  it  had  formed  at  Pirna :  he  de* 
feated  at  Lowositz  fifty  thousand  Austrians,  who 
were  on  their  march  to  the  relief  of  Saxony,  and 
then  made  the  whole  Saxon  army  capitulate. 
.  In  •  the  following  year  this  intrepid  monarch 
entered  Bohemia  with  but  little  opposition,  and 
penetrated  to  the  environs  of  Prague.  Prince 
Charles  of  Lorraine,  who  commanded  the  Austrian 
army,  would  not  abandon  the  city  without  a  battle. 
The  Austrians  for  a  time  resisted  the  attack  of  the 
Prussians,  but  their  positions  were  at  length  forced, 
and  they  were  defeated  with  great  slaughter.  On 
this  defeat,  prince  Charles  threw  himself  into 
Prague,  whidi  was  immediately  invested  by  Fre- 
deric. 

The  operations  of  a  blockade,  however,  were 
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too  tedious  to  suit  the  temper  of  tMs  aetire'war* 
rior.  Frederic  vfeil  knew  that^  notwithstanding  all 
his  ability,  he  was  too  nmch  over-matched  by  his 
numerous  enemies  to  be  able  to  sustain  a  tprolonged 
contest  with  any  of  them.  There  was  hardly  any 
risk  therefore  which  he  was  not  willing  to  run  in 
attempting  to  crush  the  foe  he  was  engaged  with^ 
and  so,  if  possible,  to  put  an  end  to  the  war.  Be- 
sides prince  Charles's,  there  was  Bnother  Austrian 
army,  under  the  able,  but  very  cautious,  inarshal 
Daun.  iFVederic,  leaving  a  part  of  his  army 
to  blockade  prince  Charles  in  Prague,  marched 
against  Daun  with  the  remainder  of  his  forces,  and 
attacked  him  in  a  very  strong  position  aft  Itolin ; 
but  was  at  length,  after  great  loss,  oomipelled  to 
retreat,  to  raise  the  siege  of  Prague,  and  to  eva- 
cuate Bohemia. 

The  French  court,  whatever  motive  had  dfttop- 
mined  it  to  join  in  exciting  this  war  on  the  con- 
tinent, had,  of  course,  its  own  ol^ects  in  carrying 
it  on.  Probably  its  greatest  object  was  die  con- 
quest of  Hanover.  Sixty  thousand  men  wete  ac- 
cordingly marched  in  that  directicHi  under  the  com- 
mand first  of  the  marechal  d'Estrees,  and  afterwards 
of  the  marechal  de  Richelieu;  to  whcxm  was  cfp* 
posed  an  army  hastily  collected,  and  chiefly  con- 
sisting of  Brunswickers,  Hanoverians,  and  Hes- 
sians, which  was  placed  under  the  conmiand  of  the 
duke  of  Cumberland.  To  him  Frederic  looked 
for  support  on  that  side ;  but  the  duke  retreated  as 
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the  French  army  advanced ;  and  at  last  he  signed 
a  convention  at  Qoster  Seven,  by  which  both 
parties  agreed  to  abstain  from  hostilities.  The 
possession  of  Hanover  was  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
JFrench,  who  committed  there  great  disorders,  and 
levied  excessive  contributions.  A  detachment  of 
their  army,  to  the  amount  of  twenty-five  thousand 
"men,  penetrated  into  Saxony  after  thus  ravaging 
Hanover,  and  joined  at  Erfurt  an  army  of  the  Im- 
perialists. On  November  the  3rd,  Frederic  de- 
feated this  army  at  Rosbach.  This  was  one  of  his 
most  splendid  and  memorable  victories.  He  then 
hastily  returned  into  Silesia,  and  on  the  5th  of  De- 
cember gained  another  victory  over  the  Austrians 
Bt  Leuthen. 

Thus  ended  the  year  1757.  It  would  take  me 
too  long  to  give  you  even  the  briefest  relation  of 
the  other  exploits  which  the  king  of  Prussia  per- 
formed in  the  subsequent  years  of  this  sanguinary 
war.  Often  defeated,  but  never  dispirited,  often 
suffering  from  his  own  over-pertinacity  in  attempting 
to  overcome  insuperable  obstacles,  but  always  for- 
midable, and  full  of  resources,  even  in  circumstances 
to  all  appearance  hopeless,  there  scarcely  exists  per- 
haps in  the  history  of  the  world  any  instance  in 
which  any  other  general  ever  effected  so  much  with 
means  apparently  so  inadequate.  At  length,  ex- 
hausted even  by  his  own  victories,  he  was  on  lihe 
point  of  falling  before  Russia  and  Austria,  when 
he  was  delivered  by  one  of  those  extraordinary 
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chances  which  are  sometimes  seen  to  change  the 
fortune  of  nations.  Elizabeth,  empress  of  Russia, 
died  in  1762,  and  was  succeeded  by  Peter  III. 
.This  young  monarch  had  been  an  enthusiastic  ad- 
mirer of  the  military  talents  and  glory  of  Frederic  ; 
he  solicited  his  friendship,  and  restored  all  that 
Russia  had  taken  from  him.  It  even  seems  pro- 
bable that  if  he  had  lived,  he  would,  in  his  enthu- 
siastic passion  for  glory,  have  placed  at  the  king  of 
Prussia's  disposal  the  whole  power  of  his  immense 
territory,  and  have  proposed  to  engage  with  him, 
like  a  true  knight-errant  of  old  times,  in  some  wild 
object  of  romantic  ambition. 

Such  visionary  schemes,  if  they  existed,  were 
soon  cut  short  by  the  death  of  the  new  czar,  who 
was  assassinated  six  months  after  his  accession. 
His  wife,  Catherine  II.,  who  succeeded  him,  and 
who  is  universally  supposed  to  have  been  privy  to 
his  murder,  preserved  towards  all  the  courts  of 
Europe  a  rigid  neutrality  ;  which,  however,  enabled 
Frederic  to  direct  his  whole  efforts  against  the 
Austrians,  whose  progress  he  checked,  and  over 
whom,  at  the  very  end  of  the  war,  he  gained  some 
closing  advantages. 

But  to  return  to  the  events  which  concerned 
France  more  immediately.  All  the  best  statesmen 
were  anxious  for  peace ;  but  madame  de  Pom- 
padour, who  governed  everything,  was  otherwise 
determined ;  and  a  second  treaty  of  Versailles, 
on  nearly  the    same   terms  with   the  former,  was 
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contracted  with  Austria   on   December  the  30th, 
1757. 

This  determination  to  go  on  with  the  war  turned 
out  most  disastrously.  The  French  army  in  Ger- 
many was  defeated  at  Crevelt,  in  June,  1758; 
and,  though  victorious  at  Berghen  in  the  following 
April,  was  again  defeated  at  Minden  on  the  first  of 
August/ 1759.  The  campaign  of  1760  produced 
no  event  of  importance,  though  the  French  gained 
a  slight  advantage  at  Closter-camp.  The  war  with 
England  was  still  more  unfortunate.  On  August 
the  17th,  1759,  the  French  admiral  La  Clue  was 
defeated  near  Lagos,  on  the  coast  of  Portugal,  by  a 
superior  fleet  under  the  command  of  admiral  Bos- 
cawen.  Marechal  Conflans,  who  had  the  command 
of  the  Brest  fleet,  was  defeated  by  sir  Edward 
Hawke  oh  November  the  20th.  Guadaloupe,  and 
some  other  small  islands  in  the  West  Indies,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  English;  and  the  French 
arms  sustained  also  a  signal  defeat  in  the  battle  of 
Quebec,  on  the  18th  of  September.  In  this  battle 
the  French  general,  the  marquis  de  Montcalm,  was 
killed,  and  nearly  at  the  same  moment  the  English 
general  Wolfe.  Both  these  officers  were  greatly 
regretted,  and  appear  to  have  possessed  equally 
all  those  estimable,  as  well  as  all  those  gallant 
qualities  which,  when  united,  form  the  perfection 
of  the  soldier's  character. 

In  the  end  of  1759  died  Ferdinand  VI.  king  of 
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Spain^  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Doh 
Carlos^  king  of  Naples,  who  now  took  the  title  cff 
Charles  III.  of  Spain.  One  of  Charles's  first  acts 
was  to  enter  into  a  treaty  with  the  Jung  of  France^ 
which  is  commonly  called  the  Family  Compact;,  by 
which  these  two  kings  of  the  house  of  JBourbon 
united  themselves  in  the  strictest  ojBfensive  and  de- 
fensive alliance.  France  hoped,  by  this  ^treatj^ 
which  was  signed  August  15th,  1761,  to  avail  her- 
self in  the  war  with  England  of  the  maritime  power 
of  Spain ;  but  its  only  effect  was  that  of  inflicting^ 
on  her  ally  a  series  of  disasters  similar  to  her  own. 
In  1761  and  1762,  the  French  lost  Martinique,  and 
were  finally  expelled  from  Canada.  The  F^ifgli^h 
also,  who  in  the  former  years  of  the  war  had  made 
descents  at  St.  Malo  and  Cherbourg,  took  Belle* 
Isle,  which  they  retained  till  the  peace.  They  took 
also  all  the  French  possessions  in  the  East  Indies, 
and  took  Cuba  and  the  Philippine  Islands  from 
Spain. 

All  parties,  however,  at  length  feeling  them- 
selves  exhausted,  preliminaries  of  peace  between 
England  and  France  were  signed  at  Versailles  .on 
the  first  of  November,  1762,  and  a  general  peace 
was  concluded  in  the  beginning  of  the  following 
year.  The  chief  articles  were,  that  France  sop- 
rendered  to. England,  Canada  and  all  its  depend- 
encies, and  also  several  of  the  captured  islands  in 
the  West   Indies.      Minorca  was  .restored  to  the 
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Englisb^  and  Florida  given  \sp  to  thenL  -Cuiba 
wa8  restored  to  Spain.  The  king  of  Prussia  4on 
bis  part  retained  Silesia. 

The  island  of  Oorsica  was  annexed  to  France  in 
1768.  The  natives  of  that  island  had  carried  an 
fer  many  years  a  contest  with  the  Genoese,  -who 
diad  been  at  one  time  their  masters,  but  who  had 
•been  of  late  miable  to  enforce  their  authority.  The 
{Genoese  sold  thrir  claims  to  France ;  and  a  boc^ 
ef  French  troops,  after  a  spirited  resistance,  which 
was  chiefly  headed  by  Pascal  Paoli,  a  native  Corsi- 
caai,  gained  Ml  possession  of  it.  Paoli  took  refiige 
•in  England,  where  he  was  received  into  the  best 
sodety,  and  lived  to  be  very  old. 

The  duke  de  Choiseul,  who  had  been  made  chief 
minister  in  1758,  was  disgraced  and  banished  from 
eourt  in  1770,  chiefly  through  the  influence  of 
madame  du  Barry,  a  new  mistress  of  the  king. 
One  of  the  duke's  chief  objects  during  the  whole 
course  of  his  administration  was  to  raise  a  navy 
which  might  be  equal  to  contend  with  that  of  Eng- 
land. He  longed  to  retaliate  all  the  maritime  dis- 
graces which  France  had  suffered  during  the  Seven 
Years'  war,  and  was  prepared  to  foment  by  every 
means  in  his  power  the  discontents  which  were 
already  beginning  to  spring  up  between  Engkoid 
and  her  American  colonies. 

Soon  after  the  peace  of  Paris  the  order  of  tin 
Jesuits  was  suppressed  in  France.  Of  this  ob- 
noxious body,  the  very  name  of  which  has  vnth 
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many  persons  become  almost  synonymous  with 
falsehood  and  artifice^  it  is  very  difficult  to .  know 
justly  what  to  think.  It  was  by  far  the  most 
learned  of  all  the  orders  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
and  has  doubtless  always  possessed  among  its  mem- 
bers many  sincere  and  excellent  men.  An  intrigu- 
ing ambition^  and  a  disposition  to  justify,  if  not  to 
instigate,  any  crimes  which  might  be  for  the  ag- 
grandisement of  their  society,  is  the  character  which 
is  commonly  given  to  them  by  their  enemies, — ^with 
what  degree  of  justice  I  do  not  pretend  to  say.  But 
it  is  certain  that  at  the>  period  of  their  suppression 
they  were  the  victims,  not  of  justice,  but  of  ani- 
mosity, and  that  they  have  a  claim  on  this  account 
to  our  sympathy  and  regard.  The  edict  by  which 
they  were  suppressed  in  France  was  dated  in  the 
month  of  November,  1764,  and  confirmed  after- 
wards by  a  Bull  of  Pope  Clement  XIV.  dated 
July.20,  1773. 

During  the  greater  part  of  this  reign  a  perpetual 
struggle  was  carried  on  between  the  royal  authority 
and  that  of  the  parliaments.  At  length  the  crown 
proved  completely  successful,  and  established  an 
absolute  and  unresisted  prerogative. 

You  recollect  how  many  of  the  direct  heirs  of  the 
crown  died  prematurely  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIV.  The  same  misfortune  marks 
al30  the  reign  of  his  successor.  The  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, eldest  son  of  the  dauphin,  and  the  elder 
brother  of  Louis  XVI.,  died  in  1761,  at  the  age  of 
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eleven.  The  dauphin^  his  father,  who  possessed  a 
very  amiable  character,  survived  him  only  a  few 
years,  and  died  December  20,  1765.  The  dau- 
phiness,  to  whom  he  had  been  most  sincerely  at- 
tached, and  who  cherished  the  greatest  respect  for 
his  memory,  died  March  13,  1767.  The  queen's 
death  followed  on  the  25th  of  June,  1768.  Her 
father  Stanislaus,  by  whom  she  was  tenderly  be- 
loved, had  died  a  few  months  before. 

Louis  on  the  death  of  his  queen  felt  some 
moments  of  anguish ;  but  he  soon  plunged  into  the 
most  disgraceful  excesses,  from  which  he  never 
afterwards  made  any  attempt  to  emancipate  him- 
self. He  died  of  the  small-pox  on  the  10th  of 
May,  1774,  in  his  65th  year,  after  a  reign  of  59 
years. 

He  married  in  1725  Marie  Leczinska,  daughter 
of  Stanislaus,  king  of  Poland.  By  her  he  had  two 
sons  and  eight  daughters  : 

Louis  the  dauphin,  born  Sept.  4,  1729,  died  in 
1765. 

A  son,  who  died  in  his  infancy. 

Marie  Louise  Elizabeth,  married  in  1739  Philip 
infant  of  Spain. 

Anne  Henriette,  died  1752. 

Marie  Adelaide. 

Victoire. 

Sophie. 

Louise  Marie,  entered  a  convent  of  Carmelites 
in  1771. 
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Two  others  died  in  ddldhood. 

Louis  the  dauphin  married  first  the  in&nta  of 
Spain^  who  died  July  22, 1746,  leaving  one  daugh- 
ter^ who  died  in  hufasncy. 

He  married  secondly, 

.Marie  Josephe,  princess  of  Saxony. 

By  her  he  had  five  sons  and  three  daughters : 

Louis  Joseph  Xavier,  duke  of  Burgundy,  bom 
Sept.  13,  1751,  died  Feb.  22,  1761. 

Xavier  Marie  Joseph,  due  d'Acquitaine,  bom 
Sept  8,  1753,  died  Feb.  22,  1754. 

Louis  Augusrte,  afterwards  Louis  XVI. 

Louis  Stanislas  Xavier,  afterwards  Louis  XVIII. 

Chailes  Philippe,  the  reigning  king  Charles  X. 

Adelaide  Clotilde,  married  the  prinee  of  Piedmont. 

Elizabeth  Philippine. 

Marie  Zephirine,  died,  aged  5  years,  Sept.  1, 1755. 

Louis  XV.  was  one  of  the  worst  kings  of  his  race. 
Though  not  naturally  deficient  either  in  benevo- 
lent or  in  pious  feelings,  he  had  neither  sense  nor 
principle  to  raise  on  this  foundation  any  superstruc- 
ture of  true  virtue  or  religion,  and  he  stands  in 
history  a  most  conspicuous  example  of  the  ease 
with  which  even  a  good  disposition,  when  unsts- 
tained  by  any  strength  of  character,  may  sink  into 
the  most  hopeless  and  degrading  habits  of  vice. 

In  the  course  of  this  long  reign  there  arose  in 
France  a  large  bbdy  of  men  of  letters,  who  seem 
almost  to  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  guilty 
project  of  undermining  the  faith  in  Christianity. 
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What  the  causes  were  which  made  tfaoB  wickedneis 
so  general,  it  is  not  easy  to  say.  The  cormptiomoB 
of  the  church  of  Rome^  which  was  now  no  longer 
upheld  in  'France. by  the  great  abilities  of  such  men 
^8  had  belonged  to  it  in  the  reign  of  Loms  XIV*, 
alienated  many  people  even  from  religion  itse]£ 
The  spirit  of  infidelity  is  also  of  itself  very  seducing 
to  that  pride  of  heart  which  is  the  worst  fault  off 
our  nature,  and  the  most  inconsistent  with  that 
humble  and  teachable  disposition  which  was  incul- 
cated by*our  blessed  Saviour  on  his  disciples. 

From  these  and  other  causes^  there  arose  a  large 
party  in  France  of  men  who  went  in  conmion  by 
the  title  of  philosophes.  These  united  all  their 
efforts  to  destroy  what  they  commonly  called  ^'  fa- 
naticism;'' but  by  this  term  they  meant  nothing 
less  than  Christianity.  The  harder  and  the  worse 
the  object  they  proposed,  the  more  determined  they 
became  in  the  prosecution  of  it ;  and  nothing  can 
less  deserve  the  name  of  philosophy  than  the  ht- 
sidious  warfiga*e  by  which  they  attempted  to  gam 
the  evil  object  which  they  had  at  heart  To  a  cer- 
tain extent  they  were  no  doubt  very  successful. 
The  tone  of  infidelity  spread  into  all  companies,  I 
might  almost  say  into  all  countries^  with  rapidity*; 
and  in  France  especially  if  it  did  not  serve  to  pre- 
pare the  political  revolution  of  the  subsequent  reign, 
yet  undoubtedly  it  aggravated  all  its  worst  excesses. 

Of  the  French  writers  of  the  age  of  Louis  XV. 
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Voltaire  and  Rousseau  were  by  much  the  most 
eminent. 

The  family  name  of  Voltaire  was  Arouet  He 
was  bom  at  Paris,  Feb.  20,  1694.  He  was  a  man 
of  dry  wit,  and  of  a  sarcastic  turn  of  expression; 
but  of  the  most  outrageous  and  jealous  vanity  ima- 
ginable. He  was  invited  to  Berlin  by  Frederic  of 
Prussia,  and  stayed  there  some  time ;  but  Frederic 
could  not  long  bear  his  arrogance,  and  Voltaire 
expected  everywhere  the  most  unlimited  deference 
and  respect.  He  fled  from  Prussia,  and  settled 
afterwards  at  Ferney,  an  estate  which  he  purchased 
near  Geneva.     He  died  at  Paris,  May  30,  1778. 

TRjoussea.u'sJbrte  was  eloquence;  his  writings  are 
very  impassioned.  His  feelings  seemed  to  follow 
the,  current  of  his  imagination,  and  he  had  plainly 
no  principle  by  which  to  regulate  them.  He 
too  was  vain,  even  to  a  degree  of  insanity.  He 
quarrelled  with  every  body,  even  with  those  who 
were  most  disposed  to  be  friendly  to  him,  and  of 
these  in  particular  with  Hume  the  historian.  Bous- 
seau  and  Voltaire  could  never  tolerate  each  other. 
Rousseau  at  one  time  came  to  London  and  attracted 
attention  there  by  walking  about  the  streets  in  an 
Armenian  costume.  He  was  born  at  Geneva,  June 
28^  1712,  and  died  at  ErmenonviUe,  July  2,  1778. 
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CONVERSATION   ON  CHAPTER    XXXVI. 

Richard.  The  people  of  France  seem  to  have 
come  to  a  pretty  pass,  more  especially  the  ladies  : 
I  hope  there  were  some  good  ones  amongst  them ! 

Mrs.  Markham.  The  queen  and  her  four  daugh- 
ters were  women  of  exemplary  character ;  but  un- 
luckily they  were  also  of  very  retired  habits,  and 
their  example  could  only  be  seen  in  the  limited  circle 
lo  which  they  confined  themselves.  The  dauphiness 
also  was  a  very  charming  woman.  She  was  all 
goodness  and  gentleness^  and  devoted  her  life  to  the 
fulfilment  of  her  duties  as  a  wife  and  a  mother. 
•   Mary.    What  sort  of  a  man  was  the  dauphin  ? 

Mrs.  M.  He  is  represented  as  having  been  an 
amiable  man^  whose  affections  had  been  chilled, 
and  the  powers  of  his  mind  depressed  by  the  cold- 
ness of  his  father's  behaviour  towards  him.  Louis 
always  entertained  a  jealousy  of  his  son,  and  re- 
pressed>  as  thinking  it  insincere,  every  demonstra-. 
tion  of  affection  which  the  naturally  warm  heart 
of  the  dauphin  prompted  him  to  show.  The  cour- 
tiers catching  the  tone  of  the  king,  and  of  madame 
de  Pompadour,  the  dauphin's  avowed  enemy, 
affected  to  treat  him  with  marked  neglect  The 
prince,  whose  spirits  were  naturally  weak,  oppressed 
by  those  mortifications,  sank  into  a  state  of  mental 
apathy.     His  health  gave  way,  and  he  fell  into  a 
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consumption.  He  met  the  approach  of  death  with 
the  most  cheerful  tranquillity.  His  only  worldly 
regret  was  on  account  of  his  son,  afterwards  Louis 
XVI.,  left  without  a  guide  amid  the  dangers  of  a 
vicious  court  and  a  corrupted  age.  His  affectionate 
wife,  who  had  nursed  him  with  imremitting  cave 
during  the  whole  of  his  illness,  contracted  the  seeds 
of  the  same  fatal  disorder,  and  soon  followed  him 
to  the  grave. 

Richard.    Was  that  marchioness  of  Pompadoor 
a  very  fascinating  woman 

Mrs.  M.  She  was  handsome  and  bold,  and  eoB- 
trived  to  acquire  an  unbounded  influence  over  die 
weak  and  facile  mind  of  the  king.  She  was  a 
woman  of  low  birth,  and  of  no  education.  She  had 
no  great  talents,  but  had  some  degree  of  shrewd- 
ness* By  living  in  the  court  she  acquired  an  im- 
posing air  of  dignity,  but  she  still  retained 
traces  of  vulgarity  in  her  speech  and  manner, 
appeared  the  more  striking  in  a  court  which,  though 
it  had  lost  much  of  the  decorum,  still  piqued  itself 
on  the  elegance  and  refinement,  which  it  had  ao-» 
quired  under  Louis  XIV.  Madame  de  Pompa- 
dour affected  to  make  madame  de  Maintenon  her 
model,  and,  after  the  decease  of  the  queen,  she 
aimed  at  a  marriage  with  the  king.  But  death  put 
an  end  to  her  projects ;  and  never  did  he  seize  a 
more  unwilling  victim.  She  clung  to  power  with 
tile  last  remnant  of  life,  and  while  lying  on  her 
death-bed  had  her  face  rouged  to  hide  her  condi* 
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tion^  and  gave  audience  to  ministers,  princes,  and 
courtiers. 

Oeorffe.  Why  did  that  other  bad  woman,  that 
madame  du  Barry,  want  to  get  the  Duke  de  Choi- 
seul  turned  out  of  the  ministry  ? 

3frs,  M,  Because  he  refused  to  pay  court  to 
her.  The  duke  retired  to  Chanteloup,  a  magni- 
ficent palace  on  the  banks  of  the  Loire,  where  he 
was  soon  surrounded  by  the  best  chosen  and  most 
brilliant  society  in  Prance,  and  may  truly  be  said 
to  have  enjoyed  an  honorable  disgrace.  M.  Dutens, 
in  his  Memoirs  d'un  Voyageur  qui  se  repose,  gives 
a  particular  description  of  the  manner  of  living  at 
Chanteloup,  where  it  was  the  wish  of  the  duke  and 
,  duchess  that  their  guests  should  enjoy  an  entire 
liberty.  Every  person  spent  his  mornings  as  he 
pleased.  At  three  o'clock  dinner  was  served,  but 
those  who  preferred  dining  in  private  had  dinner  in 
their  own  apartments.  After  dinner,  some  walked, 
some  conversed,  some  read  aloud ;  every  one  fol- 
lowed his  own  inclinations ;  and  those  wearisome 
questions  "why  don't  you  stay?"  and  ** where  are 
you  going?"  were  never  asked.  In  the  evening 
the  duke  and  duchess  usually  walked,  and  thebr 
guests  gladly  accompanied  them.  Afterwards,  those 
who  chose  played  at  cards,  and  every  one  went 
to  [bed  as  early  or  as  late  as  he  pleased.  The 
household  was  on  a  princely  scale,  and  including 
out-door  and  in-door  servants,  consisted  of  nearly 
four  hundred  persons.     A  second  table  was  kept 
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for  people  who  came  on  business^  but  whose  rank 
did  not  entitle  them  to  a  place  at  the  first  table. 
There  was  a  complete  establishment  for  la  chasse, 
and,  what  was  still  more  essential  in  a  French  cha- 
teau, a  private  theatre. 

Richard.  Was  the  loss  of  the  duke  as  a  minister 
much  felt  in  France? 

.  Mrs.  M.  It  was  the  more  felt  because  he  had 
very  inefficient  successors.  His  dismissal  was, 
therefore,  a  great  blow  to  the  dignity  of  the  French 
monarchy,  and  with  him  all  its  political  greatness 
disappeared  for  a  time. .  But  Choiseul,  though  a 
favourite  with  the  higher  classes,  was  much  disliked 
by  the  people  at  large,  on  account  of  his  love  of 
^.ar,  his  extravagance,  and  his  mismanagement  of 
the  finances. 

George.  Were  there  not  plenty  of  dukes  and 
counts  left?  .     . 

Mrs.  M.  There  was  no  scarcity  of  dukes  or 
counts.  In  fact  the  increase  of  the  nobility  w&s 
amongst  the  national  evils,  and  the  more  so  because 
an  effeminate  and  degraded  character  pervaded  the 
higher  classes  of  society.  It  is,  however,  to  be  ob- 
served of  the  latter  end  of  this  reign,  that  the 
coarseness  in  conversation,  which  had  in  the  time 
of  the  regency  been  esteemed  as  wit,  was  getting 
out  of  fashion.  The  philosophers,  as  they  were 
called,  who  were  now  beginning  to  have  a  great  in- 
fluence over  the  public  taste,  had  introduced  a  sort 
of  sentimental  cant  which  proved  extremely  catch-. 
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ing.  To  extol  the  virtues,  instead  of  deriding  them,' 
became  the  order  of  the  day.  But  the  reformation 
went. no  farther.  To  profess  the  love  of  virtue  was 
of.  itself  sufficient,  and  was  not  thought  to  imply 
any  obligation  to  practise  it. 

Richard,  Pray,  mamma,  did  the  arts  and  sci- 
ences suffer  by  this  alteration  for  the  worse  in  the 
national  character  ? 

Mrs.  M,  I  think  I  may  venture  to  say  that 
the  age  of  Louis  XV.  was  the  age  of  bad  taste,  and 
that  the  architecture,  paintings,  and  dress  of  the 
times  will  fully  justify  me  in  making  this  remark. 
A  love  of  gaudy  and  frivolous  ornament  was  every-- 
where  visible.  Architecture  was  deformed  and 
painting  disfigured  by  it.  Gods  and  goddesses  and 
satyrs  were  introduced  out  of  place,  while  shepherds 
and  shepherdesses  were  painted  in  the  formal  dress 
and  the  constrained  attitudes,  which  la  mode,  that 
veritable  dem&n^  had  introduced  at  court  This  is 
particularly  conspicuous  in  the  paintings  of  Wat- 
teau. 

Richard.  Ah,  mamma,  I  remember  seeing  some 
pictures  of  mincing  ladies  and  gentlemen  by  that 
very  painter  at  the  Dulwich  gallery ;  and  George 
and  I  laughed  so  loud  that  you  and  papa  said  you 
were  ashamed  of  us. 

Mary,  And  pray,  mamma,  what  were  they 
like? 

Mrs,  M.  The  dress  of  the  ladies  was  the  most 
unbecoming    that    could    be    imagined.       Paint, 
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patches,  hoops,  and  high  heels,  were  in  all  their 
^ry  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  The  hair  aha 
waft  dressed  in  the  most  frightful  way  possible,  and 
with  so  elaborate  an  attention,  that  to  curl^  fri^ 
and  distort  it^  according  to  rule,  was  a  labonr  of 
some'  hours.  It  is  asserted  that  there  were  no  less 
than  twelve  hundred  hairdressers  at  that  time  in- 
Paris,  and  the  Sieur  le  Gros,  a  celebrated  coiffeuarr 
published  a  volume  ''on  hair-dressing,  in  which 
the  principlesr  of  the  art  are  laid  down  scienti- 
fically. 

Richard*  I  really,  mamma,  begin  to  be  out  jo£ 
all  patience  with  these  French,  and  all  their  frivo* 
Uty. 

Mrs,  M»  Having  said  so  muoh  of  what  is  bad 
in  this  reign,  it  is  but  fiadr  to  mention  what  is  good. 
The  general  appearance  and  convenience  of  Paris 
was  much  improved,  and  this  example  was  imi- 
tated in  many  of  the  provincial  towns^.  In  Paris 
several  fountains  were  made  La  different  parts  of 
the  city;  the  royal  military  school  was  founded, 
and  other  public,  buildings  erected.  A  noble 
square,  also  the  Place  de  Louis  XV.,  was  built, 
adjoiniog  to  the  gardens  of  the  TuileriesL  In  it  was 
placed  a  bronze  equestrian  statue  of  Louis  HY* 
on  a  pedestal  supported  by  four  marUe  statues,  is- 
presenting  strength,  pecice,  prudence,  and  justice. 
This  group  gave  occasion  to  the  following  epigram : 

OU  belle  stfttae!'  O  le  beau  pedestal !     . 
Les  vextus  soot  i  pied:  le  vice  est  &  cbeval  I 
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This  statue  of  Louis  was  destro}^  during  the  re* 
volution^  but  I  can  show  you  a  drawing  of  it. 
The  horse  has  been  criticized  as  not  sufficiently 
majestic^  but  the  fault  does  not,  I  undexstand,  rest 
with  the  artist.  The  king  expressly  desdred  to  be 
placed  on  his  favourite  stesd^  and  both  horse  and 
rider  are  likenesses. 

George.  Shall  I  tell  you,  mamma,  whom  l 
liked  best  of  all  the  people  in  the  lastchapt^?' 
It  was  that  king  of  Prussia.  He  was  something 
like  a  king. 

Mrs.  iif.  He  was  undoubtedly  a  man  much  ta 
be  admired.  But  you  will  not  like  him  so  well 
when  you  know  more  about  him.  He  had  great 
courage,  a  clear  understanding,  a  decisive  mind, 
and  a  long  and  a  strong  head.  But  he  was  hard,* 
isnfeeling,  and  despotic,  in  a  degree  that  has  been 
seldom  witnessed  in  modem  times.  The  common 
sympathies  of  humanity  were  dead  within  him.  He 
could  be  just,  and  he  could  be  Hberal,  because  hia 
reason  told  him  that  it  was  good  policy  to  be  so; 
but  he  had  no  [heart,  he  loved  nobody,  he  cared 
for  nobody.  Even  those  whom  he  appeared  to 
dierish,  and  professed  to  serve,  he  would,  when  the 
whim  seized  him,  overwhehn  with  cutting  sarcasms;^ 
sneers^  and  neglects,  those  instruments  of  mental 
torture,  the  inflictions  of  which  ace  nioie  seveie 
than  any  bodily  pains. 

Mary*    I  suppose  he  had  been  a  spoiled  child. 
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I  have  heard  that  that  will  make  people  hard- 
hearted ! 

Mrs.  M.    On  the  contrary^  the  defects  in  Fre« 
deric*s  character  may  in  a  great  measure  be  traced  to 
the  blight  which  his  feelings  had  suffered  in  early 
life  from  the  harsh  treatment  which  he  had  received 
from  his  father.     His  father^  William  L,  was  a 
man  of  a  brutal  and  violent  temper.     He  piqued 
himself  on  being  a  thorough  soldier,  and  despised 
all  refinements.     He  disliked  his  eldest  son,  and 
always  spoke  of  him  with  contempt,  as  a  coxcomb 
and  a  French  wit,  because  his  taste  led  him  to 
cultivate  his  mind  by  the  study  of  the  belles  lettres* 
The  queen,  who  was  sister  to  our  king  George  \., 
was  an  amiable  good  woman.    She  was  very  de- 
sirous that  her  son  should  marry  her  niece,  the 
princess  Anne  of  England.     Frederic  had  seen  his 
cousin,  and  was  deeply  enamoured  of  her.    The 
king  at  first  consented  to  the  marriage,  but  having 
taken  some  offence  at  George  I.  (I  believe  for  call- 
ing him  his  brother  the  corporal),  he  forbade  his 
son  to  think  any  more  of  the  match.     Frederic 
found  this  a  very  hard  order  to  obey,  and  being 
more  and  more  miserable  at  home,  he,  with  his 
mother's  approbation,  concerted  a  plan  of  escape  to 
England.    But  unluckily  the  plan  was  discovered, 
and  Frederic,  and  his  friend  and  confidant  the  baron 
de  Catt,  were  seized  in  the  moment  of  escape,  and 
thrown  into  prison.    The  king's  first  impulse  was 
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to  put  his  son  to  deaths  and  his  life  was  saved  only 
by  the  intervention  of  the  Austrian  ambassador, 
who  declared  that,  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
Germanic  body,  the  prince  of  Prussia  was  under 
the  safe-guard  of  the  empire.  William,  finding  he 
could  not  take  his  son's  life,  inflicted  on  him  a  most 
horrible  revenge.  He  ordered  a  scaffold  to  be 
erected  in  front  of  his  prison  windows,  and  caused 
his  unfortunate  friend  to  be  decapitated  before  his 
eyes.  The  prince  fainted  away  at  this  horrible 
spectacle,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  he  could  be 
brought  to  himself  again. 

Mary.     I  hope  his  hard-hearted  father  did  not 
keep  him  in  prison  after  that  ? 

Mrs*  M.  He  was  kept  in  close  confinement  for 
three  years.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  William, 
capricious  and  sudden  in  all  his  resolutions,  took  it 
into  his  head  to  release  him.  He  had  him  brought 
from  prison,  and  placed  behind  his  mother's  chair, 
while  she  was  engaged  at  cards.  The  imprison- 
ment of  her  son  had  been  a  severe  affliction  to  the 
queen,  who  had  often  interceded  for  him  as  much 
as  she  dared.  You  may  imagine  therefore  what 
were  her  feelings,  when  she  turned  round,  and 
unexpectedly  beheld  him. 

Richard,  There  was  more  of  cruelty  than  kind- 
ness in  this  contrivance  of  the  king's,  for  the  poor 
queen  might  have  died  of  sui^rise. 

Mrs.  M.  In  1733,  William  died,  and  Frederic 
became  king,  and  having  been  in  bis  own  person  so 
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great  a  sufferer  from  tyranny,  he  acted  as  if  he 
thought  that  he  had  acquired  the  greater  right  to 
be  a  tyrant  himself. 

Mary.  Ah !  mamma^  if  he  had  but  recollected 
how  much  better  it  is  to  do  as  we  would  be  done 
by! 

Mrs.  M.  That  Christian  maxim  had^  I  fear^ 
but  little  to  do  either  with  the  practice  cf  Frederic, 
or  with  his  creed.  He  had  entangled  himself  in 
the  mazes  of  the  new  French  philosophy^  and  waa 
a  professed  infidel. 

Mary.     Did  he  ever  marry  the  English  princess  ? 
Mrs.  M.     No.     He  married  a  princess  of  Bruns- 
wick, and  treated  her  with  neglect.     The  happiness 
of  domestic  life  was  quite  unknown  to  him.     He 
lived  only  for  the  public,  and  though  he  divided 
his  time  between  war,  literature,  and  the  govern- 
ment of  his  kingdom^  the  same  unalloyed  desire  of 
fame  was  the  motive  which  prompted  these  various 
pursuits^  and  engrossed  all  his  faculties.     He  fol- 
lowed rigidly  the  rules  he  had  laid  down  for  his 
own  conduct,  and  required  the  most  exact  obedience 
in  others.     He  was  extremely  methodical,  both  in 
the  affairs  of  state  and  in  his  studies.     He  read  a 
great  deal  and  divided  his  books  into  two  classes. 
Tide  first  class  consisted  of  the  lighter  works  of  the 
day«  which  he  read  only  once ;  the  second,  of  books 
of  established  merit,  to  which  he  wished  to  give  re- 
peated attention.    Of  each  of  these  select  works  he 
bad. five  copies^  one  for  each  of  the  five  palaces  he 
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used  to  inhabit.     Thus,  when  he  removed  from  one 
palace  to  another,  he  had  only  to  make  a  note  of 
the  volume  and  page  he  left  off  at,  to  be  able  to  re- 
sume the  perusal,  without  having  to  carry  his  books 
about  with  him. 

Richard.  Do  you  know  what  these  favourite 
bodks  were  ? 

Mrs.  M.  They  were  not  always  the  same; 
New  books  would  gain  admittance,  and  the  old 
ones  would  go  out  of  favour.  But  amongst  the 
standards  were  the  French  translations  of  the  clas- 
sics (for  Frederic  knew  little  Latin  and  no  Greek), 
and  the  plays  of  Corneille,  Racine,  and  Moliere. 
Our  old  acquaintance,  Henault's  history,  had  also  a 
place  in  this  select  library. 

Qeorge,  I  cannot  comprehend  how  Frederic 
could  find  time  to  read  so  many  old  books,  and 
new  books,  besides  fighting  all  those  battles,  and 
lookitig  after  the  affairs  of  his  kingdom. 

Mrs.  M,  I  have  already  said  that  he  was  very 
methodical,  and  that  will  in  great  measure  account 
for  bis  fi.ndiug  time  for  everything. 

JRichaarcL  In  that  respect  he  resembled  Louis 
ilV. 

Mrs.  M.  Frederic  was  in  most  respects  greatly 
supeirier  to  Louis.  He  was  no  lover  of  pomp  and 
etiquette,  and  gave  Uttle  of  his  time  to  trifles.  For 
instance,  the  dress  of  a  courtier  was  to  Louis  almost 
an  afiair  oS  state,  while  to  Frederic  it  was  a  matter 

Q  2 
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of  the  utmost  indifference.  One  day,  some  person 
just  arrived  from  a  long  journey  made  an  apology 
for  appearing  in  his  travelling  dress.  The  king 
rebuked  him  by  saying,  that  all  he  wanted  of  him 
was  his  head,  and  that  as  long  as  he  brought  that, 
he  might  come  in  whatever  dress  he  pleased. 

Mary.  Pray,  what  sort  of  dress  did  the  king 
wear  himself? 

Mrs.  M.  His  dress  was  never  splendid^  and  not 
often  new.  He  commonly  wore  a  blue  military 
uniform,  a  small  wig  with  along  queue,  and  a  little 
three-cornered  cocked  hat.  He  was  never  seen 
without  high-topped  boots.  In  his  latter  years  he 
would  indulge  himself,  when  he  was  indisposed,  in 
wearing  a  robe  de  chambre  :  but  even  then  he  was 
seldom  seen  without  his  cocked  hat,  and  never 
without  his  boots. 

Mary.     He  must  have  been  a  droll  figure^ 

Mrs.  M.  There  was  so  much  majesty  in  his  eye 
and  demeanour,  and  he  was  so  really  great,  that  no 
singularity  of  dress  could  make  him  look  ridiculous. 
In  the  memoirs  of  count  Segur,  a  French  gentleman, 
which  have  been  lately  published,  there  is  an  account 
of  a  private  audience  which  he  had  with  Frederic. 
'*  I  examined,"  says  the  count,  *'  with  strong  cu- 
riosity this  man,  great  in  genius,  small  in  stature» 
and  almost  bent  down  under  the  weight  of  his 
laurels  and  his  long  labours.  His  blue  coat  worn 
out  like  his  body,  his  long  boots  that  went  higher 
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than  his  knees,  his  waistcoat  stained  with  snufi^ 
formed  a  singular  and  yet  noble  appearance.  The 
fire  of  his  eyes  showed  that  his  mind  had  not  de- 
cayed w^ith  age.'* 

Mary.  I  don't  think  I  could  ever  have  admired 
his  dirty  waistcoat. 

Mt8.  M.  Snuff  was  the  only  personal  gratifica- 
tion in  which  he  indulged  to  excess^  and  I  was 
going  to  say  that  snuff-boxesji  of  which  he  had  an 
incredible  number,  were  his  only  vanity-  But  he 
was  extremely  vain  of  his  wit,  and  never  could 
control  himself  in  the  display  of  it.  No  one,  when 
in  his  presence,  could  feel  himself  secure  from  its 
attacks,  which  were  the  more  painful,  because  the 
arrows  of  his  satire  were  generally  barbed  by  malice. 

Mary.  Well :  my  brothers  may  call  him  a  very^ 
great  man  if  they  choose ;  but  for  my  part  I  don't 
like  him  at  all. 

Mrs.  M.  The  only  living  creatures  to  whom  he 
was  uniformly  kind  were  his  dogs.  He  had  a 
favourite  breed  of  very  small  greyhounds,  and  had 
some  of  them  always  with  him.  When  he  travelled, 
and  even  when  engaged  in  war,  he  would  carry  one 
of  these  little  animals  in  his  arms. 


CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

LOOIS   XVI. 
PAHT  I. 

[Yean  after  Chiiit,  1774— 17S9.] 


Loots  XVI.  was  about  tnenty  years  of  age,  vhea, 
on  hia  grandfather's  death,  he  succeeded  to  the 
throne.  He  had  luarned.  May  16,  1770,  Marie 
Antoinette,  archduchess  of  Austria,  one  of  the 
daughters  of  Maria  Theresa.  Nothing  could  be 
more  amiable  than  the  new  king's  natural  disposi- 
tion :  he  was  pious  and  toleraat,  of  great  industry 
and  apphcation,  particularly  in  finandal  affairs; 
and  sincerely  anxious  to  promote  the  happiness  of 
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his  people,  by  introducing  into  the  system  of  go* 
▼emment  many  improvements  and  alterations  which 
were  in  themselves  desirable^  or  which  the  spirit  of 
the  times  appeared  to  require. 

Louis,  however,  though  of  very  amiable  dis- 
positions, had  a  weak  and  irresolute  mind.  One 
of  his  firat  acts  was  to  re-establish  the  parliament^ 
which  had.  been  suppressed  in  the  latter  p^rt  of  the 
leign  of  his  predecessor.  The  management  of  the 
finances  he  placed  in  the  hands  of  M.  Turgot^  a 
man  of  great  and  enlightened  abilities,  who  saw 
plainly  both  the  evils  which  had  been  produced  by 
the  improvident  system  which  had  before  been 
acted  upon,  and  also  the  true  principles  on  which 
to  remedy  them.  It  is  thought  that  this  minister 
did  not  sufficiently  consult  the  wishes  and  opmions 
of  the  country  in  general,  and  the  timid  king,  either 
alarmed,  by  some  of  his  measures,  or  swayed  by 
the  artful  instigation  of  his  enemies,  dismissed  him 
in  the  year  1776.  Soon  after  his  dismissal,  the 
effective  business  of  his  office  was  intrusted  to  M. 
Necker,  a  Swiss,  and  a  protestant,  who  is  supposed 
to  have  been  a  less  able  man  than  Turgot^  but  who 
v(  as  much  less  obnoxious. 

In  the  mean  time  the  differences  between  the 
English  and  their  North.  American  colonies  grew 
into  a  war  which  was  destined  to  extend  into  almost 
every  porticm  of  the  world.  It  was  the  policy  of 
France  to  foment  these  dissensions.  Louis,  both 
as  an  honest  and  as  an  amiable  man,  and  probably 
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also  from  the  repugnance  which  we  may  suppose 
bim  to  have  felt  as  a  king,  to  encourage  subjects  in 
resisting  their  government,  was  exceedingly  unwill- 
ing to  embark  in  this  war.  But  he  was  carried 
along,  almost  in  spite  of  himself,  by  those  ambitious 
statesmen  who  thought  that  the  time  was  now 
come  to  strike  with  advantage  at  the  power  of  Eng- 
land, and  to  transfer  to  France  the  naval  and  com- 
mercial superiority  which  that  rival  nation  had  for 
a  long  time  possessed.  The  French  marine,  through 
the  eflForts  of  the  duke  de  Choiseul,  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  former  reign,  and  of  M.  de  Sartine  in  the 
early  part  of  the  present,  was  nearly  equal  in  force 
to  that  of  England,  and  more  than  equal  to  it,  allow- 
ing for  the  necessary  occupation  of  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  English  navy  in  the  war  with  America. 
Under  these  circumstances  this  war  between  France 
and  England  became  almost  wholly  maritime. 
'  In  December,  1777,  the  preliminaries  were  signed 
at  Paris  of  a  treaty  between  France  and  the  United 
States  of  America.  This  treaty  was  equivalent  to 
a  declaration  of  war.  The  first  action  of  any  im- 
portance was  fought  off  Ushant  on  the  27th  of  July^ 
1778,  between  a  French  fleet  of  thirty-two  ships  of 
the  line,  commanded  by  the  count  d'Orvilliers,  and 
the  English  fleet  of  thirty  ships  of  the  line,  com- 
manded by  admirals  Keppel  and  Palliser.  This 
action  was  indecisive.  Not  a  single  ship  was  taken 
or  sunk  on  either  side.  But  the  French  seemed 
to  think  it  a  great  matter  to  have  been  able  thus 
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to  contend  on  nearly  equal  terms  with  a  nation 
which  had  been  so  long  master  of  the  sea.  The 
English  on  their  side  were  much  dissatisfied,  and 
a  long  series  of  mutual  accusation  and  recrimination 
ensued  between  their  two  admirals.  The  count 
d'Estaing,  with  twelve  ships  of  the  line,  had  been 
despatched  in  April  to  the  coast  of  America. 
Thence,  after  some  time,  he  proceeded  to  the  West 
Indies,  where  the  marquis  de  Bouille^  governor  of 
Martinique^  had  taken  Dominica  from  the  English. 
The  English  in  their  turn  bad  taken  St.  Lucia. 
D'Estaing  made  an  attack  on  St.  Lucia,  but  was 
repulsed  with  great  slaughter. 

In  the  following  year  France  was  joined  by  her 
ally  Spain.  The  combined  fleets  of  these  two  coun- 
tries amounted  together  to  sixty-six  ships  of  the 
line,  besides  frigates  and  other  smaller  vessels.  The 
count  d'Orvilliers  was  commander-in-chief.  These 
fleets  entered  the  channel,  unseen  by  Sir  Charles 
Hardy,  the  English  admiral,  who  was  on  the  watch 
for  them  with,  some  say  thirty-five,  and  some  thirty- 
eight,  ships  of  the  line^  and  who,  it  was  appre* 
hended,  might  have  prevented  their  junction. 
For  a  time  they  threatened  an  attack  at  or  near 
Plymouth;  and  the  English,  who  knew  that  large 
bodies  of  French  troops  were  assembled  on  the  op- 
posite coast,  were  very  apprehensive  of  an  attempt 
at  invasion,  now  that  their  enemies,  whom  they  had 
so  long  triumphed  over  at  sea,  appeared  their  su- 
periors even  on  that  element.    The  count  d'Orvil^^ 
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liers,  however,  seemed  to  fear  the  consequences  of 
an  attack  on  Plymouth,  or  of  any  similar  operation; 
while  the  English  fleet,  although  inferior  to  his 
own,  remained  entire.  He  took,  near  Plymouth^ 
one  64-gim  ship,  which  mistaking  his  flieet  for  the 
English^  sailed  into  the  middle  of  it  unawares;  and 
he  then  retired'  towards  the  mouth  of  the  cfaamiel; 
for  the  purpose  of  intercepting  Sir  Charles  Hardy 
on  his  return. 

The  English  Admiral,  who  had  been  longTetarded 
by  contrary  winds,  found  himself  at  length  able,  on 
the  last  day  of  August,  to  enter  the  ChanneL  The 
combined  fleets  pursued  him  as  far  as  Plymouth^ 
and  then  returned  to  Brest,  withorut  eflecting  any 
thing  of  importance.  There  probably  was  never 
any  maritime  spectacle  more  imposing  in  itself,  or 
more  mortifying  to  the  English,  than  to  see  these 
great  fleets,  the  pursuing  and  the  pursued,  in  their 
course  up  the  Channel.  I  havei^onversed  with  per- 
sons who  saw  them  passing  the  Lizard  point,  and 
who  told  me  that  the  sea  seemed  to  be  quite  covered 
with  ships,  and  that  the  foremost  was  nearly  out  of 
sight  to  the  eastward,  when  the  hindeiniost  became 
visible  in  the  west. 

In  this  year,  in  the  West  Itidies^  the  French 
fleet,  under  count  d'Estaing,  took  the  islands  of  St; 
Vincent  and  Grenada,  and  had  an  indecirive  en^ 
gagement  with  admirals  Byron  and  Barriogton* 
D'Estaing  afterwards  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
on  Savannah  in  Georgia,  which  was  in  the  possession 
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of  the  English^  and  then,  after  sailing  again  into 
the  West  Indies,  where  he  left  a  part  of  his  fleets 
proceeded  with  the  remainder  to  Europe. 

The  chief  events  of  the  year  1780  were,  that  on 
tile  l€th  of  January,  admiral  Rodney,  who  was  on 
his  way  to  rdieve  Gibraltar,  which  had  been  bloc^ 
aded  ever  since  Spain  had  declared  war,  defeated 
a  Spanish  fleet  of  eleven  ships  of  the  line,  under 
the  command  of  Don  Juan  de  Lansrara.  He  then 
proceeded  to  Gibraltar,  without  opposition,  and 
afterwards  to  the  West  Indies.  He  had  there  three 
engagements  with  the  count  de  Guichen,  who  had 
succeeded  the  count  d'Estaing,  but  none  of  these 
had  any  important  results.  The  French  and  Spanish 
fleets  were  united,  and  possessed  in  those  seas  a 
decided  superiority  over  any  force  which  could  be 
brought  against  them. 

In  1781,  Ihe  count  de  Grasse  took  the  command 
of  these  fleets,  and  on  the  28th  of  April  had  an 
engagement  with  Admiral  Hood,  the  result  of  which 
was,  to  bring  Tobago  into  the  hands  of  the  French. 
The  English  suffered  several  other  losses  in  that 
quarter.  They  were  involved  also  soon  afterwards 
in  a  war  with  Holland,  and  an  indecisive  action 
between  the  Dutch  and  the  English  fleets  was 
fought  in  the  North  Sea,  near  the  Shoal  called  tile 
Dogger-bank,  on  the  5th  of  August,  178L 

On  the  22nd  of  April,  in  the  year  1 782,  the  count 
de  Girasse  had,  off-  the  island  of  Dominica,  another 
action  with  admiral  Rodney.     The  English  had 
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thirty-seven  ships  of  the  line,  the  French  thirty- 
four.  The  count  de  Grasse,  a  man  of  the  highest 
courage,  was  on  board  the  Ville  de  Paris,  a  ship  of 
110  guns,  which  was  a  present  to  the  French  king 
from  the  city  of  Paris.  Hardly  any  ship,  perhaps, 
vas  ever  fought  more  gallantly,  but  the  French 
were  at  last  totally  defeated;  the  Yille  de  Paris 
and  four  other  ships  of  the  line  were  taken,  and  one 
ship  was  sunk.  The  slaughter  was  terrible,  and 
the  more  so  because  the  fleet  had  on  board  a  body 
of  5500  troops.  On  the  19th  of  the  same  months 
two  more  were  captured  by  Sir  Samuel  Hood,  who 
had  been  detached  from  admiral  Rodney's  main 
fleet,  and  two  more  about  the  same  time  off  Ushant, 
by  admiral  Barrington* 

The  English  were  much  elated  with  these  suc- 
cesses, but  their  exultation  was  considerably  damped 
by  the  loss  of  some  of  their  principal  prizes,  and 
among  them  of  the  Ville  de  Paris,  in  a  violent 
storm  which  overtook  the  fleet  on  its  way  to  Eng- 
land after  the  action.  When  the  Ville  de  Paris 
was  last  seen,  she  was  weathering  the  gale  with  ap- 
parent success,  but  she  was  never  heard  of  more. 

On  September  13,  a  formidable  attack  was  made 
on  Gibraltar,  but  it  failed  completely.  The  be- 
siegers were  commanded  by  the  duke  de  Crillon,  a 
French  officer  in  the  service  of  Spain,  and  a  large 
body  of  French  troops  served  under  him.  Amongst 
them  were  the  count  d'Artois^  the  king's  brother, 
and  the  duke  of  Bourbon. 
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Under  these  circumstances^  negotiations  for  peace 
were  entered  into  on  less  unequal  terms  than  might 
have  been  expected  in  a  case  where  England  alone 
had  to  contend  with  so  matiy  powerful  adversaries. 
A  treaty  between  England  and  the  United  States 
having  been  previously  settled^  preliminaries  of 
peace  between  the  powers  at  war  were  signed  at 
Versailles,  January  20, 1783.  France  and  England 
restored  mutually  their  respective  conquests,  with 
the  exception  that  England  gave  up  to  France  the 
islands  of  St.  Lucia  and  Tobago  in  the  West 
Indies,  the  establishments  on  the  river  Senegal^ 
and  some  other  forts  in  Africa,  together  with  some 
small  districts  in  the  East  Indies.  All  that  I  need 
say  here  of  the  treaty  between  England  and  Spain 
is,  that  Spain  retained  possession  of  Minorca,  which, 
after  sustaining  a  severe  siege,  had  finally  been 
obliged  to  capitulate  to  a  united  French  and  Spa- 
nish army,  on  the  4th  of  February,  1782. 

Soon  after  the  conclusion  of  this  general  peace, 
the  internal  difficulties  of  the  French  government 
were  seen  sensibly  to  increase.  Financial  embarrass- 
ments seemed  to  be  at  first  the  most  pressing  evil. 
The  expenses  of  the  war  had  added  greatly  to  the 
public  debt,  and  the  privilege  possessed  by  the 
nobles  and  clergy  of  holding  their  estates  free  from 
the  payment  of  taxes  exceedingly  diminished  the 
national  resources,  and  naturally  aggravated  the 
discontents  of  the  people. 

M.  Necker  had  been  dismissed  in  I78U    In  the 
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end  of  I7S3  M •  de  Calonne  was  appointed  minister. 
He  at  length  fbtind  it  necessary  to  propose  to  sub- 
ject to  taxation  the  whole  of  the  landed  property 
of  the  kingdom^  including  that  of  the  nobles  and 
clergy. 

This  oould  not  be  done,  however,  without  the 
consent  either  of  these  bodies  themselves^oratleast 
of  some  great  national  council,  the  authority  of  which 
would  have  decisive  weight  with  all  parties.  The 
assembling  of  the  States-General  appeared,  under 
these  circumstances,  the  most  natural  and  constitu- 
tional resource.  But  that  body  had  not  met  since 
1644,  and  both  the  king  and  the  minister  must 
have  feared  to  enoounter>  in  the  existing  state  of 
the  country,  the  stormy  discussions  which  would 
certainly  arise  in  it  if  assembled.  For  it  is  to  be 
observed  that,  at  this  time,  the  people  not  only 
suffered  many  grievances  from  the  actual  despotism 
both  of  the  government  and  of  the  nobles,  but  that 
the  principles  of  liberty,  which  made  Uiem  more 
sensible  of  these  grievances,  were  very  generally 
canvassed  and  popular.  The  ability  of  England 
(a  far  less  populous  and  fertile,  and  &r  less  extent 
sive  country)  to  support  with  ease  a  much  larger 
debt  than  that  which  pressed  on  France  so  heavily, 
was  justly  ascribed  to  its  iree  constitution.  The 
interest  taken  in  the  late  war  in  America  had 
diffused  an  enthusiasm  for  republican  theories ;  and 
many  writers,  Rousseau  in  particular,  had  decked 
them  out  with  a  sedudng  brilliancy. 
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la  this  state  of  opinion^  Calonoe  reasonably 
dreaded  the  consequences  which  might  result  from 
assembling  the  States-General.  The  parliaments 
appeared  determined  to  support  the  exclusive  in* 
terests  of  the  privileged  classes.  He  had  no  re- 
source^ therefore,  but  to  convene  the  Notables :  an 
assembly  consisting  of  a  number  of  persons  sumr 
moned  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  chiefly  selected 
from  the  higher  orders  of  the  state^  and  nominated 
by  the  king  himself.  The  Notables  had  been  con- 
vened by  Hienry  IV.  and  by  Louis  XIII.  They 
now  met  on  the  22nd  of  February,  1787.  Tlie  num^^ 
ber  of  members  was  144*  This  assembly,  however, 
would  not  listen  to  the  measures  which  were  proposed 
by  M.  de  Calonne ;  and  that  minister,  finding  the 
tide  set  against  him,  was  obliged  to  re»gn  his  office 
on  liie  9th  of  A^riL  M^  de  Brienne,  archbishop 
of  Toulouse,  afterwards  archbishop  of  Sens,  was 
about  a  month  after  appointed  his  successor ;  but 
the  Notables  still  remained  impracticable,  and  con* 
t9»quently  were  dissolved  on  the  25th  of  May. 

The  only  resource  for  money,  without  convening 
the  States- General,  was  now  to  raise  it  in  the  or- 
dinary way  by  royal  edict ;  which  edict  must  go  to 
the  parliament  for  registration.  This  the  parlia- 
ment, on  the  present  occasion,  refused ;  and  wiien 
the  king,  by.  holding  a  bed  of  justice,  compelled 
ihem  to  register  the  edict,  they  made  strong  re* 
monstrances^  and  declared  the  registration  illegal. 
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They  also  petitioned  that  the  States-General  might 
be  assembled.  On  this  the  parliament  was  banished 
to  Troyes  in  Champagne^  but  was  again  recalled  in 
September. 

In  1788,  after  farther  struggles  with  the  parlia- 
ment, M.  de  Brienne  resigned  his  office.  M.  Necker 
was  recalled,  and  again  appointed  chief  minister ; 
tad  with  his  advice  it  was  at  last  determined  to 
convoke  the  States-General  on  the  1st  of  May  in 
the  following  year.  A  new  convention  of  Nota- 
bles was  assembled  in  November,  to  determine  the 
method  by  which  the  States  should  be  elected,  and 
other  questions  as  to  the  composition  of  that  great 
body. 

The  first  great  question  was,  whether  the  States, 
when  convened,  should  meet  in  one  assembly,  or  in 
three  separate  chambers,  or,  as  was  said,  whether 
they  should  vote  by  heads  or  by  orders.  Another 
question  was,  whether  the  deputies  of  the  third 
estate  should  be  only  equal  in  number  to  those  of 
each  of  the  other  two  orders  severally,  or  whether 
they  should  be  equal  to  those  of  both  orders  con- 
jointly. In  the  previous  meetings  of  the  States-Ge- 
neral which  had  taken  place  in  remote  periods  of 
the  French  history,  neither  of  these  questions  had 
been  clearly  decided,  precedents  being  to  be  found 
on  both  sides.  Assuredly  no  questions  could  be  more 
important ;  for  if  the  three  estates  met  in  separate 
chambers,  and  any  measure  to  be  adopted  must  have 
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a  majority  in  all,  or  at  least  in  two  of  them  (which 
was  the  plan  proposed  in  case  of  their  separation)^ 
it  would  appear  easy  for  the  clergy  and  nobles, 
whose  interests  were  in  most  respects  similar,  to 
coalesce  against  the  commons.  And  it  is  plain,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  if  they  sat  in  one  chamber,  the 
commons  would  have  a  great  ascendancy  over  the 
other  orders,  particularly  if  it  had  also  as  many 
deputies  of  its  own  as  those  of  the  other  two  orders 
united.  Even  without  this  double  representation, 
the  ascendant  of  the  commons  would  probably  be 
quite  decisive,  if  all  the  orders  met  in  a  single 
chamber.  This  would  be  the  case;  partly,  because 
very  many  of  the  nobles,  the  duke  of  Orleans  more 
particularly,  were  disposed  to  seek  popularity,  for 
the  sake  of  converting  it  to  their  own  aggrandise- 
ment; partly,  because  among  the  deputies  of*  the 
clergy  a  great  number  would  necessarily  be  parish 
priests  or  cures,  of  whom  in  all  countries  a  very 
large  proportion  is  always  taken  out  of  the  popular 
body ;  partly,  and  principally,  because  many  per- 
sons of  all  orders  were  become  converts  to  popular 
principles.  The  king,  at  length,  without  deciding 
the  question  whether  the  States  should  deliberate, 
or  not,  in  separate  chambers,  conceded  the  double 
representation  of  the  commons. 

The  States  opened  at  Versailles  on  the  5th  of  May, 
1789.  The  deputies  of  the  clergy  were  in  number 
291,  of  whom  205  were  cur6s :  those  of  the  nobles, 
270 :  those  of  the  third  estate,  584.    Nothing  could 
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be  more  august  than  the  first  opening  of  this  as* 
aembly.  The  king  delivered  a  short  speeeh  front 
the  throne,  in  which  he  congratulated  himself  on 
thus  meeting  his  people,  and  expressed  a  hope  that 
this  epoch  might  become  for  ever  memorable  from 
the  happiness  and  prosperity  which  would  succeed 
it.  To  judge  from  the  mere  spectacle  whidi  was 
here  exhibited^  the  fondest  hopes  might  be  cherished 
that  a  bright  day  of  happiness  was  now  dawning 
on  France.  The  king  desired  most  truly  his  peo* 
pie's  welfare.  Was  it  possible  that  the  representa* 
tives  of  the  people  themselves  could  fail  to  point 
out  to  him  the  best  way  of  attaining  it? 

Alas!  all  persons  who  indulged  this  pleasure 
able  anticipation  were  destined  to  experience  the 
bitterest  disappointment.  The  king  and  his  mi* 
nisters  were  men  wholly  incompetent  to  guide  the 
debates  of  such  a  body  as  they  had  assembled* 
All  real  strength  was  in  the  popular  party.  Of  the 
first  leaders  of  this  party  many  were  men  of  good 
intentions^  but  they  almost  all  of  them  wanted 
practical  wisdom;  and  it  soon  appeared  evident 
that  it  was  unprepared  and  unequal  to  pursue 
steadily,  and  to  useful  purpose,  any  consistent  ob< 
ject  or  principle 
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CONVERSATION  ON  CHAPTER  XXXVII. 


Sniiu  of  Marii  AntoimtlUi  Farm  at  THann. 

Richard.  Alas  !  poor  Louis !  hcFW  sorry  I  am 
for  him.  What  a  pity  it  was  that  be  had  not  some 
wise  ant)  good  counsellor  to  tell  him  what  to  do  for 
the  best 

Mrs.  Markham.  He  would  have  been  in cap^k, 
I  fear,  of  benefiting  even  by  the  best  advice.  His 
excessive  timidity  (the  effect  of  his  too  confined 
education)  occasioned  in  him  a  want  of  confidence 
both  in  himself  and  others,  Euid  put  it  out  of  his 
power  to  act  with  candour  or  finnaesa.  The  mia- 
fi)Ttunes  of  his  life  may  be  chiefly  attributed  to  this 
weakness.  In  all  other  respects  he  was  an  excelleat 
man,  and  he  was  the  only  king  of  France  who,  since 
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Henry  IV.,  had  shown  any  regard  for  the  real  hap- 
piness of  his  people.  But  the  parallel  can  go  no 
farther.  Louis,  though  superior  to  Henry  in  the 
purity  of  his  private  life,  was  his  inferior  in  all 
popular  qualities.  Shy  and  awkward  in  his  manner 
and  air,  he  could  not  like  Henry  captivate  themul* 
titude  by  the  grace  and  dignity  of  his  demeanour, 
nor  by  his  ready  address :  nor  could  he  overawe 
them  by  his  promptness  and  decision.  He  was 
clumsy  in  his  person,  inelegant  in  his  gait,  careless 
tod  untidy  in  his  dress,  and  though  his  features 
were  good,  his  countenance  was  heavy  and  un- 
pleasing.  He  did  not  look  like  a  king ;  and  the 
French,  who  of  all  the  people  in  the  civilized  w^orld 
are  the  most  governed  by  the  eye,  soon  lost  their 
respect  for  him.  His  good  qualities  were  thrown 
away  upon  them.  His  benevolence  and  kindness  of 
heart  they  attributed  to  weakness,  and  his  lenity  to 
cowardice. 

George.  It  should  seem,  then,  that  the  French 
would  rather  have  a  fine  gentleman  than  a  good 
man  for  their  king. 

Mrs.  Af.  There  were  some  few  who  could  ap- 
preciate his  real  worth.  The  marquis  de  Bouille 
says  of  him  in  his  memoirs,  *'  In  the  midst  of  the 
most  corrupt  court,  Louis  XVI.  led  an  uncomipt 
life*  In  the  midst  of  irreliglon  and  atheism,  he 
preserved  a  pure  and  enlightened  devotion,  and  was 
personally  economical  amidst  the  most  unbridled 
luxury." 
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Mary.  I  really  think  the  French  were  unreason* 
able  not  to  be  contented  with  such  a  king  as  that. 

Mrs,  M.  The  French  had  long  been  used  to 
the  blaze  and  flutter  of  a  gaudy  courts  and  could  not 
reconcile  themselves  to  a  monarch  who  preferred 
the  simple  habits  and  amusements  of  private  life* 
The  queen  also  greatly  shocked  them  by  the  con* 
tempt  with  which  she  treated  those  unmeaning  cerer 
monials  which  had  been  introduced  by  Louis  XIV., 
and  which  like  his  ghost  still  haunted  the  court. 

George.  I  do  not  wonder  at  hen  I  am  quite 
certain  that  if  I  had  been  in  her  place^  I  should 
have  done  the  same. 

Mrs,  M.  It  was  very  natural  that  a  young  and 
lively  princess  should  find  the  court  formalities  ex- 
tremely irksome.  Still  she  was  very  unwise  to  show 
her  dislike  to  them.  She  was  the  first  queen  of 
France  who  admitted  gentlemen  into  her  court 
parties :  but  her  greatest  happiness  was  to  abandon 
the  court  altogether^  and  to  retire  with  a  chosen 
circle  of  friends  to  her  little  farm  at  Trianon; 
where^  ^  dismissing  the  queen,  she  would  assume 
the  farmer's  wife,  and  attired  in  a  simple  dress  of 
white  muslin,  would  employ  herself  in  her  dairy 
and  garden.  Every  thing  here  was  supposed  to  be 
in  imitation  of  an  English  farm,  but  it  was  more  so 
in  appearance  than  reality.  The  thatched  buildihg 
which  looked. on  the  outside  like  a  bam,  proved; on 
entering  it  to  be  an  elegant  ball-room,  and  every 
thing  ebe  was  in  the  same  taste.  ^ 
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Richard.  To  my  way  of  thinking,  this  English 
farm  must  have  heen  a  mighty  silly  sort  of  a  pas- 
time. 

George.  For  my  part,  I  am  always  glad  when 
poor  kings  and  queens  can  'find  any  niee  comfort- 
able amusements. 

Mrs.  M.  The  French  thought  of  Trianon  very 
much  as  you  do,  Richard ;  but  there  was  nothing 
which  so  much  lowered  the  queen  in  their  eyes  as 
her  evening  walks  on  the  terraces  of  Versailles; 
These  terraces  were  used  as  a  public  pronoenade. 
They  were  open  to  every  respectably  dressed  per- 
son who  chose  to  walk  there,  and  in  the  summer 
evenings  were  in  general  thronged  with  people. 
The  queen  delighted  to  mingle  in  the  crowd,  and 
because  she  wore  a  mask  would  fancy  herself  un* 
known.  But  her  grace  and  dignity  betrayed  her 
through  her  disguise,  and  she  was  often  exposed 
to  impertinences  from  persons  who  would  tiot,  ex* 
eept  for  her  incognito,  have  presumed  to  address 
her.  Nor  was  this  the  worst.  These  garden  ad- 
ventures gave  opportunity  to  her  enemies  of  cruelly, 
and  I  believe  most  undeservedly,  aspersing  her  cha- 
racter. But  although  she  was  fully  aware  of  this, 
and  was  often  importuned  by  her  real  friends  to 
forego  these  evening  walks,  she  <could  not  be  pre- 
vailed on  to  relinquish  tbem,  persisting  that  there 
flould  be  no  harm  in  them  sinee  her  intentions  were 
iniiooeilt.  She  forgot  that  eveiy  Nation  has  ndt 
only  its  own  peculiar  duties,  but  also  its  own  amuse* 
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ments,  and  that  what  was  proper  enough  for  a  pri- 
vate gentlewoman  might  be  improper  oa*  impolitic 
in  a  queen  of  France.  Unhappily^  almost  all  her 
amusenkents  were  of  a  sort  that  compromised  her 
dignity.  Private  theatricals  were  at  that  time  a 
imiversal  passion  in  France^  and  to  be  able  to  act 
was  an  accomplishment  no  less  essential  to  a  lady 
of  any  pretensiona  than  to  be  able  to  dance.  The 
queen  caught  the  general  mania :  she  had  a  private 
theatre,  and  though  a  very  indifferent  performer, 
would  frequently  exhibit  herself  on  the  stage.  It 
is  some  excuse,  however,  for  her  follies,  that  she 
was  only  £fteen  when  she  married.  She  was  very 
beautiful,  thoughtless  to  a  degree  of  childishness, 
and  wilful  te  an  excess  of  obstinacy.  Her  educa- 
tion had  been  exceedingly  neglected,  and  her  mind 
was  totally  uninformed.  She  had  been  taught 
some  few  accomplishments,  but  excefled  in  none. 
Conscious  of  her  own  ignorance,  she  disliked  know- 
ledge in  odier  women,  and  it  is  said  thset  sense  and 
information  were  always  a  bar  against  her  favour. 
It  is  certain  that  the  two  ladies  who  enjoyed  her 
exdusive  friendship  w^e  both  of  them,  though 
amiable,  sweet-ten^pered,  and  of  irreproachable  cha- 
racters, women  of  very  inferior  capacities* 

Mary.     Frsy:^  who  were  these  ladies  ? 

Mm.  M.  The  princess  <de  LambaHe,  and  the 
duchess  de  Polignac.  Marie  Antoinette  lived  ta 
laxuant  her  own  deficiencies,  and  to  observe,  ''What 
a  resource  in  the  casualties  of  life  is  a  well-informed 
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mind!"  Her  own  defects  of  character  were  suf- 
ficiently apparent  to  all  the  world,  and  soon  de- 
prived her  of  the  respect  of  the  public-  Her 
amiable  qualities  were  seen  by  those  only  who 
knew  her  intimately.  Her  manners  were  singu- 
larly engaging  and  fs^scinating  to  those  she  liked, 
and  with  whom  she  could  feel  at  her  ease.  She 
was  warm  in  her  friendships,  and  was  benevolent 
and  tender-hearted  almost  to  an  excess ;  but  her 
feelings  were  under  no  regulation,  and  she  at-^ 
tempted  neither  to  control  nor  disguise  them.  Her 
resentments  were  also  as  warmly  expressed  as  her 
friendships,  an  unreserve  which  occasioned  her 
many  personal  enemies. 

Richard.  Did  the  king  follow  the  same  sort  of 
life  with  the  queen  ? 

Mrs.  M.  Out  of  complaisance  to  her,  he  partook 
sometimes  in  her  amusements,  but  in  general,  says 
M.  Lacretelle,  "he  lived  in  the  middle  of  his 
court  like  an  indulgent  father  who  tolerates  the 
diversions  of  his  young  family."  His  own  favourite 
employments  were  of  a  more  serious  nature.  He 
applied  himself  sedulously  to  all  the  details  of  bu- 
siness. He  was  a  great  reader,  and  had  an  ex- 
traordinary knowledge  of  geography.  He  was 
also  a  good  mechanic,  and  had  no  greater  pleasure 
than  to  shut  himself  up  in  a  room  he  called  bis 
workshop,  and  amuse  himself  with  a  common 
workman  of  the  name  of  Ganim,  in  making  locks 
and  keys. 
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Mary.  And  how  did  the  king's  two  brothers 
employ  themselves  ? 

Mrs.  M.  I  do  not  know  that  Monsieur  joined' 
in  the  king's  amusements^  but  he  very  much  re- 
sembled him  in  character  and  appearance.  He  was 
grave  and  studious^  was  fond  of  literature,  and 
even  occupied  himself  in  writing  under  a  feigned 
name  for  the  periodical  papers  of  the  day.  Whea 
a  boy  he  had  the  reputation  of  being  the  cleverest 
of  his  family.  There  is  a  story  that  when  he  and 
his  brothers  were  children^  a  deputation  was  sent 
from  the  country  with  an  address  to  them  on  some 
public  occasion.  The  orator  addressed  the  dau-* 
phin  as  being  the  eldest^  and  began  with  a  flaming 
compliment  on  his  talents  and  progress  in  learning. 
Oil  this,  Louis  interrupted  the  spokesman,  and 
pointing  to  the  count  de  Provence,  (as  Monsieur 
was  then  called,)  said,  "  Sir,  you  must  mean  my 
brother,  the  count  de  Provence ;  he  is  the  clever 
boy.^' 

George.  I  am  sure  Louis  was  an  honest  boy^ 
whether  he  was  clever  or  not. 

Mrs.  M.  And  the  same  might  be  said  of  him 
when  a  man.  Whether  clever  or  not,  he  was  very 
honest.  The  comte  d'Artois  (afterwards  Charles  X.) 
was  very  unlike  his  brothers.  He  was  handsome, 
gay,  and  lively :  he  loved  frivolous  diversions  much 
more  than  serious  employments,  and  partook  in  all 
the  queen's  amusements,  and  encouraged  her  in  her 
love  of  dissipation. 

VOL.  II.  R 
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ilfary.  The  Revolution  in  France  is  very  dif- 
ficult to  understand.  I  don  t  quite  comprehend: 
what  was  the  first  beginning  of  it. 

Mrs.  M,    I  have  already  endeavoured  to  ex?- 
plain  to  you  that  the  disorders  in  the  finance*  had- 
paralyzed  the  powers  of  government ;  an  evil>  whidb 
the  inefficient  measures  of  the  king  and  his  bewiW 
dered  ministers  in  vain  essayed  to  remedy..    The 
higher  ranks  of  the  nobility,  excepting  those  whor 
were  of  what  was  called  the  queen's  party>  were 
much  estranged  from  the  courts  chiefly,  in.coiir 
sequence  of  the  unpopular  habits  of  the  king  and 
queen.    The  provincial  nobles»  who  were  by  far 
the   most  numerous,   were,  with   few  exceptions*, 
miserably  poor  and  uneducated.     Shut  up  withior} 
the  pale  of  their  rank,  they  were  excluded  from  the 
law,  from  commerce,  and  from  many  of  those,  roads^ 
to  wealth  which  were  open  to  plebeians*    Thdr.- 
titles  and  their  exemptions  from  taxation  were  their 
only    distinctions.      These    distinctions,    however^ 
made  them  look  down  with  oontempt  on  their 
unprivileged  though  richer  neighbours,  by  whoo) 
they  were  in  their  turn  despised,  for  their  paverty 
and. pride.    In  addition  to  all  these  evils*  thetfedafr. 
philosophy  of  the  times  had  weakened  thi^  influ^^M^: 
of  religious  principle  throughout  Frafioe..   Tiw>' 
the  cords  were  loosened  whieh  bind  soeietytoge!'' 
t]|er,  and  t^  dight  impulses  were  sufficient  ta, 
bitrsttthem  asunder,    Thft  court,  party  ascEtbe  the' 
first  popular  disturbances  chiefly,  te.  the maobina^ 
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tions  of  the  duke  of  Orleans^  who  at  any  rate  en* 
ODiiraged  and  heartily  joined  in  them. 

Richard.      I   should   have  thought   tbat^   as   a' 
prince  of  their  blood,  he  ought  to  have  supported 
the  royal  cause,  instead  of  turning  against  it. 

Mrs.  M.  The  duke  of  Orleans  was  a  wrong- 
headed  and  unprincipled  man.  He  was  great* 
grandson  of  the  regent,  and  inherited  some  of  his 
aneestor's  talents,  most  of  his'  vices,  and  very  few, 
if  any,  of  his  captivating  qualities.  He  hated  the 
qnsen,  becai^e  she  had  been  too  frank  and  un- 
gixaarded  to  conceal  her  disapprobation  of  his  con- 
duet,  and  gratified  bis  malice  by  attacking  her 
character  in  every  possible  way.  Most  of  the 
abusive  pamphlets,  which  in  the  beginning  of  the 
revohitioa  were  circulated  against  the  queen,  could 
be  traced  to  his  palace,  and  the  celebrated  madame 
Greniis,  who  was  then  governess^  to  his  children, 
is  much  belied  if  she  is  not  the  author  of  some 
of  them.  Not  contented  with  thus  vilifying  the 
queen,  he  is  said  to  have  aimed  also  at  dethroning 
the  king,  in  the  hope  to  obtain,  if  not  the  throne 
itself,  at  least  the  nomination  of  lieutenant-ge^ 
neral  of  the  kingdom.  But  his  desires  surpassed 
bis  means  of  •  accomplishment.  He  had  no  cha** 
racter,  and  no  power  of  any  kind,  except  what  his 
imoBDei^e.  wealth  and  his  undaunted  wickedness 
gave  him.!  And  while  he  deceived  himself  with 
thb  idea^  tba^  in  compassifng  the  ruin  of  the  royal 
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family  he  was  at  once  gratifying  his  revenge  and 
his  ambition^  he  was  in  fact  preparing  his  own 
destruction. 

Richard.  It  must  have  been  something  very 
striking  to  have  watched  the  coming  on  of  the  Re* 
volution^  I  mean  merely  as  a  spectator^  without 
having  anything  to  do  with  it. 

Mrs.  M»  The  late  Mr.  Arthur  Young  enjoyed, 
if  indeed  it  could  be  called  enjoyment,  that  op-> 
portunity.  He  was  at  Paris  in  the  summer  of 
1789,  and  says,  ''  It  is  impossible  to  have  any 
other  employment  at  so  critical  a  moment,  than 
going  from  house  to  house  demanding  news."  He 
adds,  that  every  press  throughout  France  was 
busied  in  printing  pamphlets  in  favour  of  liberty^ 
iind  that  in  the  book-shops  in  Paris,  every  hour 
produced  something  new.  Mr.  Young  was  in 
Paris  when  the  royal  family,  as  you  will  hear  in 
the  ensuing  chapter,  were  brought  there  from  Ver- 
sailles, and  resided  in  a  sort  of  captivity  in  the 
Tuileries.  He  says,  *'l  saw  the  king  walking 
in  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries,  attended  by  six  of 
the  milice  Bourgeoise.  The  queen  was  also  there 
with  a  lady  of  her  court,  but  attended  so  closely  by 
the  gardes  Bourgeois,  that  she  could  not  speak  but 
in  a  low  voice  without  being  overheard.  She  does 
not  appear  in  health,  she  seems  to  be  much  affected, 
and  shows  it  in  her  face.  A  little  garden  has  been 
railed  off  for  the  dauphin.     Here  he  was  at  work 
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with  a  rake  and  hoe,  but  not  without  a  guard  of 
two  soldiers.  He  is  a  very  pretty  goodnatured- 
looking  boy,  of  five  or  six  years  old." 

Mary.  Poor  dear  little  boy !  I  fear  he  could  not 
have  much  enjoyment  of  his  garden  with  that  hor- 
rible guard  of  soldiers. 

Richard.  How  many  children  had  the  king  and 
queen  ? 

Mrs.  M,  They  had  had  four,  but  at  this  time 
two  only  were  living*  Their  eldest  son  died  when 
about  six  years  old,  and  was  spared  by  his  early 
death  from  partaking  in  the  calamities  of  his  family^ 
But,  as  if  sorrow  was  to  be  the  portion  of  his  race, 
his  short  life  was  embittered  by  his  jealousy  of  his 
brother,  whom,  because  he  was  very  beautiful,  and 
more  than  commonly  engaging,  he  was  taught  to 
consider  as  his  mother  s  favourite.  The  queen,  who 
was  a  very  tender  mother,  loved  all  her  children 
alike,  and  this  evident  coldness  and  want  of  affection 
in  her  eldest  son  was  one  of  the  first  severe  afflic- 
tions of  her  life. 


CHAPTER  XXXVUI. 

LOUIS    XVI., — IK    COKTlNUATIOf. 
[Yean  after  Chriit,  1789—1793.] 


The  first  step  of  importance  after  the  opemng  of 
the  States -General  was,  that  the  deputies  of  the 
commons  assumed  almost  immediately  the  deter- 
mination of  the  point  in  dispute,  whether  the  de- 
liberations should  be  carried  on  in  three  separate 
chambers,  or  only  in  one.  The  commons  declared 
themselves  "  The  national  assembly,"  and  invited 
the  deputies  of  the  nobles  and  clergy  to  join  them. 
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The  majority  of  the  clergy  joined  them  first,  luid 
4hen  the  duke  of  Orleans  with  several  nobles ;  and, 
at  length,  at  the  pressing  instance  of  the  king,  who 
was  anxious  to  compose  by  any  means  the  increased 
«uid  increasing  dissensions  of  the  state,  all  the  other 
<teputies  of  those  orders  came  over. 

While  these  things  were  going  on  in  the  as*- 
iisembly,  the  nobles  attending  on  the  court,  with  the 
count  d'Artois,  the  king's  brother,  at  their  head, 
^were  occupied  in  collecting  round  Paris  and  Vet^ 
^Uea  all  the  troops  they  could  muster  from  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  king  dismissed 
M.  Necker,  the  only  person  about  him  who  pos- 
fsessed  any  portion  of  the  public  confidence.  This 
-step  was  taken  on  the  11th  of  July.  Paris, 
/where  all  the  materials  of  insurrection  had  beea 
Sbmenting  for  a  considerable  time^  was  thrown  into 
^commotion  by  the  intelligence  of  his  dismissal.  The 
«i3itizens  armed,  and  incorporating  with  themselves 
ia  portion  of  the  regular  army,  took  the  appellation 
of  the  "  national  guard."  It  was  now  found  that 
democratical  principles  were  become  general  evea 
among  the  military,  particularly  in  Paris,  where 
they  were  exposed  to  the  infection  of  all  the  pre*- 
valent  feelings  of  the  populace,  and  to  the  artifices 
of  those  who  wished  to  seduce  them« 

On  the  14th  of  July,  this  newly  formed  army, 
•accompanied  by  a  vast  concourse  of  the  lowest 
(people,  attacked  and  stormed  the  Bastile,  which 
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had  long  been  converted  into  a  sort  of  state  prison. 
Only  seven  prisoners  were  found  there.  Of  these, 
the  greater  number  were  imprisoned  for  forgery. 
The  others  were  persons  who  had  lost  their  reason, 
and  who,  having  been  confined  ever  since  the  pre- 
ceding reign,  had  been  detained  because  the  officers 
did  not  know  in  what  way  to  dispose  of  them. 
The  frantic  populace  immediately  murdered  the 
governor,  M.  de  Launay,  and  also  M.  de  Lolme, 
the  second  in  command.  The  guards  who  had 
been  concerned  in,  and  had  directed  the  attack, 
could  with  difficulty  prevail  on  the  mob  to  spare 
the  garrison.  The  heads  of  the  murdered  were 
fixed  upon  pikes,  and  carried  in  triumph  by  the 
mob  about  the  streets, — a  horrid  exhibition  of  that 
sanguinary  spirit  which  became  predominant  from 
this  time  in  Paris,  and  which  was  communicated 
from  thence  to  other  parts  of  the  country.  I  must 
cast  a  veil  over  most  of  the  enormities  which  fol» 
lowed,  enormities  which  are  among  the  strongest 
proofs  to  be  found  in  history  how  utterly  depraved 
human  nature  may  become,  when  the  weakness  of 
the  law,  and  at  least  the  forgetfulness  of  religion, 
give  free  scope  to  all  its  evil  passions. 

The  princes  of  the  blood  and  their  adherents 
now  emigrated.  The  king  again  recalled  M. 
Necker.  On  the  4th  of  August  the  viscount  de 
Noailles  seconded  by  the  duke  d*Aiguillon^  proi* 
posed  in  the  National  Assembly  a  complete  reform 
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« 

in  the  whole  system  of  taxation :  that  for  the  future 
every  tax  should  be  imposed  in  proportion  to  the 
fortune  of  the  contributor,  and  that  no  order  of 
the  state  should  be  exempted ;  that  the  feudal 
services  should  be  redeemable^  and  that  personal 
servitude  should  be  abolished.  The  excitement 
created  by  these  proposals  spread  immediately 
through  the  whole  assembly.  The  nobles  and 
clergy  seemed  to  contend  with  each  other  which 
should  be  the  first  to  offer  the  greatest  sacrifices  to 
the  public  welfare.  When  they  had  once  begun# 
they  were  afraid  to  stop.  The  representatives  of 
the  cities  renounced  their  incorporations ;  and  every 
exclusive  right  and  privilege,  throughout  the  whole 
kingdom,  was  at  length  resigned.  No  one  end, 
however,  did  these  resignations  gain  for  those  who 
made  them :  the  reigning  party  was  more  inclined 
to  insult  their  weakness  than  to  respect  or  praise 
their  generosity. 

On  the  20th  of  August,  a  declaration  of  rights 
was  agreed  on  to  serve  as  a  basis  of  the  new  con* 
stitution.  On  the  20th  of  September  it  received 
the  royal  sanction.  Though  under  this  new  con* 
stitution  the  crown  was  not  abolished,  yet  its  whole 
real  power  was  taken  away. 

At  about  six  in  the  morning  on  the  6th  of 
October,  a  fiirious  mob  of  both  sexes,  who  had 
come  from  Paris  the  preceding  day,  made  an 
attack  on  the  palace  of  Versailles,  and  forced  their 
way  into  it     They  seized  two  of  the  gardes  du 
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corps^  dragged  them  from  their  .posts,  .and  muiu 
dered  them  in  tjiie  most  cruel  maimer.     A  |»rty 
pushed  into  the  queen's  apartments,  with  Joud  out- 
.cries,   execrations,  and  threats,  too  horrid  to  be 
related.      The    sentinel,   M.  de  Miomenil,  after 
bravely  resisting  for  a  few  minutes,  finding  himself 
entirely  overpoweved,  opened  the  queen's  ^door^  an4 
called  out  with  a  loud  voice,  ''  Save  the  qu^en : 
her  life  is  aimed  at :  I  stand  alone  i^gainst  two 
thousand  tigers."     He  soon  after  sank  'down  co- 
tVBred  with  wounds,  and  was  left  for  dead;  but 
coming  again  to  the  use  of  -his  senses,  he  had  th^ 
good  fortune  to  creep  away  unobserved  through  the 
crowd.     It  will  afford  pleasure  to  all  who  lovf 
courage  and  fidelity  to  know  that  he  was  afterwards 
cured  of  his  wounds.     The  ruffians,  reeking  with 
his  blood,  rushed  into  the  chamber  of  the  .queens 
and  pierced  with  bayonets  and  poniards  the  bed 
whence  this  persecuted   woman  had  flodj  almost 
iiaked,  and  through  ways  unknown  to  the  mur- 
iierers,  to  the  king's  apartments*     The  king  was 
already  alarmed,  and  bad  gone  to  seek  her.     He 
was  met  by  some  of  his  guards^  who  escorted  him 
back  to  his  own  apartnaent,  where  the  queen  mm» 
already  arrived,  and  whore  soon  afterwad^s  th^ 
children  were  brought  to  them.     In  the  mean  time, 
the  gardes  du  corps  were  hunted  from  place  (tt 
place  through  all  the  purlieus  of  the  palace^  aaMcb 
as  the  protestants  had  been  during  the  viassaene  «f 
St.  Bartholomew. 
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la  this  immi&ent  >dang^r,  the  marquis  de  1ft 
Fayette  interposecL  He  commaAided  the  natioimi 
^ard  of  Pffris,  said  had  come  to  Versai'Ues  the 
ppreceimg  evening.  He  had  hut  little  inflixenee 
^met  his  troops,  and  less  over  the  raging  moh :  but 
on  «he  Mug's  prmmsmg  to  set  oot  instandy  fofr 
.Paris,  he  succeeded  in  checking  the  immediate 
^pt^gress  of  vioAence.  Le  JRoi  a  Paris  was  the 
"wriversal  cry:  there  was  fto  refiising  or  remon*- 
"Slrating :  liae  whole  royal  family  was  at  the  mercy 
4^  the  rabble,  nor  could  La  Fayette  have  insured 
their  lives  for  a  moment,  if  they  had  appeared  to 
iiesit'ate. 

The  mournful  procession,  which  lasted  si)c 
hours,  though  the  distance  is  only  twelve  miles, 
began  immediately.  The  mob  accompanied  and 
surrounded  the  royal  carriage.  To  render  the 
triumph  more  complete,  a  party  of  the  gardes  (hi 
corps,  deprived  of  their  arms>  and  treated  as  pri- 
doneis  of  war,  were  appointed,  under  the  name  of 
an  escort,  to  attend  their  sovereign,  lliat  this  pro- 
cession also  might  in  all  its  parts  be  characteristic, 
the  mangled  and  bloody  heads  of  the  two  guards 
who  had  been  murdered  in  the  morning  were  car- 
ried along  on  pikes  to  grace  the  spectacle;  and, 
ft  is  ssdd,  were  frequently  and  designedly  exhibited 
befone  the  windows  of  the  carriage  which  contained 
the  royal  captives.  The  king  was  lodged  at  the 
Tuileries  t  the  city  was  iUuminated,  and  the  evening 
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spent  ia  triumph  by  the  Parisians*    The  national 
assembly  also  removed  at  this  time  to  Paris. 

During  the  year  1790,  the  king  remained  at  th^ 
Tuileries,  in  a  condition  no  way  diiSerent  from  that 
of  a  prisoner^  and  not  treated  even  with  personal 
respect.  On  the  16th  of  June  a  decree  passed  the 
assembly  for  the  abolition  of  all  hereditary  titles^ 
orders,  armorial  bearings,  and  other  marks  of  the 
distinction  of  ranks  in  society.  Of  all  the  king's 
ministers,  M.  Necker  alone,  though  himself  a  pie* 
beian,  and  born  and  bred  in  the  republic  of  Geneva* 
had  the  courage  to  oppose  the  idle  folly  of  this 
decree.  On  the  4th  of  September  this  minister 
resigned.  He  was  a  man  of  the  strictest  and  most 
unblemished  integrity^  and  had,  during  the  greater 
part  of  his  career  of  office,  possessed  throughout 
France  the  highest  popularity.  But  the  opinions 
of  the  people  were  now  in  a  state  of  disturbance,  in 
which  everything,  except  crime  and  violence,  was 
suspected  of  a  want  of  zeal  for  liberty;  and  this 
man,  who  had  acquired  in  France  an  eminence 
which  perhaps  no  foreigner  had  ever  previously 
attained  in  any  country,  and  who  had  certainly 
done  nothing  to  forfeijt  the  public  favour,  retired 
to  his  own  country  without  the  smallest  mark  of 
honour,  esteem,  or  regret  He  died  in  1804,  at 
Copet.  As  a  minister  of  finance,  he  would  pro- 
bably have  ranked  high  in  any  ordinary  times  or 
circumstances.     It  is  generally  supposed  that  he 
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had  not  that  stamp  of  high  ability  which  alone 

could  have  carried  the  government  in  safety  through 

the  perils  by  which  it  had  been  of  late  environed : 

but  it  must  be  ever  doubtful  whether,  under  the 

circumstances  in  which  France  was  placed  at  the 

time  of  the  convocation  of  the  States-General,  the 

wisdom  or  virtue  of  any   individual  could  have 

averted    the    fatal    consequences  which  were    to 

follow. 

A  decree  was  passed  on  the  27th  of  November, 

ejecting  from  their  benefices  all  those  of  the  clergy 
who  should  refuse  to  take  an  oath  *^  to  maintain  to 
the  utmost  the  new  constitution  of  France,  and 
particularly  the  decrees  relative  to  the  civil  con« 
stitution  of  the  country."  The  pope  had  declared 
himself  in  disapprobation  of  this  oath ;  and  it  was 
refused  unhesitatingly  by  vast  numbers  of  the 
clergy,  including  almost  all  the  bishops.  Of  one 
hundred  and  thirty-one  bishops,  there  were  only 
three  who,  for  the  sake  of  preserving  their  bishoprics, 
.  were  base  enough  to  take  the  oath. 

During  these  events  the  number  of  emigrants 
increased  considerably.  In  the  spring  of  1791, 
they  formed  an  army  on  the  German  frontier, 
under  the  command  of  the  prince  of  Conde.  They 
.  assumed  a  black  uniform,  faced  with  yellow,  with 
a  death's  head,  surrounded  by  a  laurel  wreath^  on 
one  cuff,  and  a  sword  on  the  other,  with  the  motto 
"  Conquer  or  die."  Much  jealousy  was  entertained 
in  France  that  this  army  of  emigrants  would  attempt 
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A  coudter-orevolution^  and  that  it  would  hai^e  tibe 
support  also  of  many  of  the  powers  -of  Europe,  wiio 
were  evidently  alarmed  by  the  internal  dtscnrders  <ef 
France,  and  withheld,  perhaps,  from  interfering  in 
them  only  by  the  reasonable  apprehension  that  siq^ 
symrptom  of  external  hostility  might  endanger  llie 
king's  personal  safety, 

The.kmg  and  queen  and  tlieir  ehildiiei^  ike 
princess  Elizabeth,  the  king's  sister,  with  Monsietir 
.and  Madame,  the  king's  broths  .asid  bis  wife,  were 
now  the  only  pecsons  ^  the  royal  family  wfe>  i^ 
mained  in  France:  aM  the  lest  had  emigrated. 
Monsneur  and  Madame  left  the  palace  of  the  Los- 
embourg  on  the  ing4»t  ^  the  'flOth  of  Jvne,  1791, 
and  on  the  2Srd  reached  Brussels  in  safety.  On 
the  same  night  also  of  the  20th  the  king  iiimself, 
accompanied  by  the  queen,  and  theu*  cbildrera,  a»d 
the  princess  Elisabeth,  quitted  the  Tuileries; 
though  with  die  intention,  it  is  said,  not  to  leaive 
France,  but  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  loyaL 
part  of  his  army.  Unhappily  they  were  stopped 
mt  Varennes>  and  brought  back  under  escort  of  the 
national  gi!tard«  All  the  suspicions  wliieh  bad 
•before  been  entertained  of  tl^  king's  fidelity  to  "die 
new  constitution  were  of  course  augmented  by  his 
thus  attempting  to  escape :  but  he  was  receiv^ed  at 
Paris  with  more  temper  thai^a  could  have  been -ex- 
pected, and  for  a  short  time  the  affiurs  of  the 
country  bore  a  comparatiyeiy  tranquil  appearanee: 

The  natioaal  assembly  i^a$  now  hastening  fast  to 
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the  final  completion  of  due  new  constitution.  Qa 
the  3rd  of  September  it  was  presented  to  the  king;, 
and  on  the  13th  he  signified  his  acoeptanoe  of  it 
On  the  following  day  he  repcdred  in  person  to  the 
assembly,  and  being  conducted  to  a  chair  of  state, 
pirepared  for  him  at  the  side  of  the  president,  he 
signed  the  constitutional  act,  and  took  an  oath  ta 
Toad  faithful  to  the  law  and  the  nation.  On  the  30th 
of  September,  this  ^s£  national  assembly,  which 
is  often  known  by  the  name  of  the  conatittieTU 
assembly,  dissolved  itself,  after  having,  by  a  kind  of 
self-denying  ordinance,  occluded  all  its  members 
from  being  eligible  to  seats  in  the  next  assembly. 
That  next  assembly  opened  on  the  7th  of  October, 
and  soon  gave  proof  of  a  most  lamentable  unfitness 
for  the  important  functions  devolved  on  it.  Things 
might  have  turned  out  better,  if  some  of  the  menn 
bers  of  the  first  assembly,  many  of  whom,  it  was 
hoped,  might  have  learned  wisdom  from  experience, 
had  retained  their  place  among  the  national  repre- 
sentatives. 

The  frightful  violences  which  had  been  com^ 
mitted  throughout  France,  the  unsparing  attacks 
which  had  been  made  on  the  royal  authority,  and 
an  apprehension  that  the  dangerous  principleiK 
which  had  in  part  produced  them  might  spread 
to  their  own  dominions,  had  now  excited  a  very 
general  alarm  among  the  sovereign  princes  of 
Europe.  Francis  II.,  who  had  recently  succeeded, 
on  the  sudden  death  of  Leopold,  to  the  possessioa 
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of  the  imperial  crown,  and  in  conjunction  with  him 
the  king  of  Prussia,  were  the  first  powers  to  pre- 
pare for  hostilities.  War  was  decreed  by  the  na- 
tional assembly  against  Francis  on  the  20th  of 
April,  1792.  The  first  operations  were  unfavour* 
able  to  the  French,  who  attacked,  but  unsuccess- 
fully, the  Austrian  Netherlands.  On  the  25th  of 
July,  the  duke  of  Brunswick,  commander-in-chief 
of  the  united  armies  of  Prussia  and  Austria,  issued 
at  Coblentz  a  most  violent  manifesto,  in  which  he 
declared  himself  authorized  by  the  sovereigns  of 
those  countries  to  support  the  royal  authority  in 
France,  and  even  resolved  to  inflict  ^'on  those  who 
shall  deserve  it  the  most  exemplary  and  ever-me- 
morable avenging  punishments,  by  giving  up  the 
city  of  Paris  to  military  execution,  and  exposing  it 
to  total  destruction ;  and  that  the  rebels  who  shall 
be  guilty  of  illegal  resistance  shall  suffer  the  pu- 
nishments which  they  shall  have  deserved."  It  may 
well  be  supposed  that  this  arrogant  declaration  ex- 
cited a  general  indignation  in  France.  It  seemed 
to  unite  against  the  invaders  all  who  were  not 
zealots  for  the  royal  authority,  and  perhaps  did 
more  than  any  other  single  cause  to  pave  the  way 
to  the  bloody  tragedy  of  the  king's  death.  But 
this  w^as  to  be  preceded  by  new  violences  and  in- 
dignities. 

On  the  10th  of  August,  an  attack  was  made  on 
the  Tuileries  by  a  republican  party  which  was 
now  gaming  ascendency.    The  king  and  the  royal 
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family  took  refuge  in  the  national  assembly.  The 
insurgents^  in  the  mean  time,  forced  the  gates  of 
the  palace,  and  made  an  attack  on  the  regiment 
of  Swiss  guards  who  defended  it.  The  national 
.guards,  who  had  been  joined  with  the  Swiss,  de- 
serted them  most  perfidiously  in  their  hour  of 
need,  and  the  Swiss  were  at  length  overpowered 
by  numbers,  and  gave  way.  All  of  them  who 
€Ould  be  found,  and  not  the  guards  only,  but  also 
the  servants  of  the  palace,  were  massacred  in  cold 
blood,  and  even  those  who  escaped  to  the  assembly 
were  with  diflSculty  preserved  from  the  popular 
fiiry.  On  the  14th  of  August  the  royal  family 
were  committed  prisoners  to  the  old  palace  of  the 
Temple,  one  of  the  most  melancholy  places  of  cus- 
tody that  could  be  selected. 

Meanwhile  the  combined  armies  had  entered 
France,  with  the  full  expectation  of  speedy  victory. 
The  Prussians  in  particular,  proud  of  their  vic^ 
tories  under  the  great  Frederic,  believed  that  they 
would  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  trample  on  the 
undisciplined  rabble  whom  they  should  find  op* 
posed  to  them.  All  France  was  in  the  greatest 
state  of  disorder.  Almost  all  the  officers  who  had 
formerly  served  in  its  armies  had  joined  the  emi** 
grant  army,  and  had  given  the  duke  of  Brunswick 
most  erroneous  accoimts  of  the  pretended  dis« 
satisfaction  of  all  orders  of  men  with  the  conduct 
of  the  ruling  factions  at  Paris.  The  operations  of 
the  duke  were  in  the  first  instance  successful^     He 
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took  Longwy  and  Verdun,  and  it > was  expected  th^ 
he  would  advance  immediately  on  (Paris, 

This  apprehension  excited  among  the  ruffians 
'who  now  abounded  in  that  distracted  city  a  jstill 
more  savage  fury  than  they  had  before  manilested. 
On  the  2nd  of  September  a  patty  of  the  FedereM, 
:a8  those  persons  called  themselves  who  pretended 
'the  greatest  zeal  for  liberty,  rushed  to  the  prisons, 
where  a  great  number  of  priests  were  under  coib- 
ifinemont  for  refusing  to  take  the  oath  which  was 
prescribed  'by  the  late  constitution.    -Of  these  im- 
happy  men,  twenty-three  were  massacred  in  the 
abbey  of  St.  Germain ;  one  hundred  and  fifty*two 
at  the  convent  of  the  Carmelites ;  ninety-two  at  the 
fieminary  of  St.  Firmin.     The  murder  of  the  Swiss 
officers  who  had  escaped  on  the  10th  of  August, 
,and  had  afterwards  been  imprisoned,  soon  followed: 
,  other  murders  were  then  perpetrated.    A  sort  of 
•tribunal  was  instituted,  before  which  prisoners  of 
«ach  sex,  and  of  all  ages,  were  brought,  in  mockery 
'of  the  forms  of  legal  justice.      The  queen's  confr- 
•dential  friend,  the  beautiful  princess  of  Lamballe, 
"Was,  after  one  of  these  mock  trials,  murdered,  and 
lier  head  placed  on  a  pike,  and  carried  round  the 
rstreets.     After  ^hibitihg  it  at  the  Palais  Royal, 
where  the  duke  of  Orieans  was  at  that  moment 
-sitting  down  to  dinner,  the  assassins  carried  it,  to- 
:gether  with  the  bleeding  heart,  to  the  Temple,  and 
displayed  it  under  the  window  of  the  apartment  im 
which  the  royal  prisoners  were  confined.  The  dread- 
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iiil  spectacle  threw  tke  queen  into  conTillsiotts/in 
.which  she  remained  for  several  hours.  The  number 
of  the  persons  inurderedx»n  this  and  the  following  day 
as  said  to  have  amounted  to  1085.  The  hospital  df 
the  Bie&tre,  said  to  contain  above  4000  persons,  was 
afterwards  besieged  by  the  same  frantic  wretches. 
After  a  resistance  of  eight  days  it  was  taken,  and 
every  soul  within  the  walls  was  put  to  death* 
.Other  massacres  were  perpetrated  at  Orleans  and 
iRheims,  at  Lyons,  and  at  Meaux.  In  short,  there 
is  not  in  the  history  of  mankind  any  more  painful 
and  horrible  narrative  than  that  of  these  massacres 
of  September,  1792,  in  the  midst  of  a  nation  which 
has  always  professed  itself  the  model  of  all  polite* 
ness  and  civilization.  The  only  ground,  indoed, 
on  which  I  can  feel  myself  justified  in  giving  yoii 
this  relation,  even  though  I  suppress  the  woiBt 
barbarities,  is,  that  the  shocking  picture  here  pre- 
sent^ to, us  of  the  worst  excesses  of  human  vice 
and  depravity  is  at  the  same  time  relieved  by  that 
which  we  have,  on  the  other  hand,  of  the  heroism  of 
many  of  the  unhappy  sufferers. 

The  princess  de  Lamballe  bore  with  unshaken 
fortitude  the  insults  of  her  ferocious  persecutors^ 
and  refused,  though  mildly,  to  seek  forgiveness  at 
their  hands.  The  unhappy  priests  who  were  mur- 
dered in  their  prisons  mettheir  fate  with  that  calm 
ioesignation  which  can  be  derived  only  from  con- 
scious virtue,  and  Jfrom  a  firm   reliance  on  God« 
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Their  deportment  extorted  in  some  instances  the 
admiration  even  of  their  persecutors.  M.  Violet, 
an  officer  who  presided  over  the  massacre  at  th6 
convent  of  the  Carmelites,  exclaimed^  some  time 
after,  in  an  involuntary  enthusiasm,  ^^  I  am  lost : 
I  am  overpowered  with  astonishment :  it  is  beyond 
my  conception  :  and  I  am  convinced,  that  any  mau 
who  had  been  witness  of  the  scene,  as  I  was,  would 
have  been  equally  astonished.  The  priests  met 
death  with  as  m^ch  joy  and  as  much  pleasure  as 
if  they  had  been  going  to  a  bridal  feast."  And  yet 
I  know  not  that  even  while  we  venerate  the  for-* 
titude  displayed  by  thbse  victims  of  the  most  un- 
bridled tyranny  that  ever  disgraced  any  civilized 
age,  we  ought  to  allow  ourselves  to  be  very  greatly 
surprised  by  it.  When  the  spirit  is  roused  by 
oppression,  and  hope  is  lost  in  despair,  and  par* 
ticularly  when  long  and  severe  afflictions  have 
directed  the  mind  to  the  true  sources  of  consola^ 
tion,  I  can  hardly  see  why  even  our  weak  nature 
should  shrink  from  the  refuge  afforded  by  a  short 
and  easy  death,  which  places  us  at  once  in  His 
merciful  hands,  who,  we  know,  inflicts  not  on  his 
servants  any  earthly  chastisement,  which  shall  not 
redound  to  their  eternal  welfare. 

On  the  20th  of  September,  the  national  legisla» 
five  assembly  was  succeeded  by  a  new  body  of  re«* 
presentatives,  which  took  the  name  of  the  national 
convention.     Dr.  Priestley,  and  the  famous  Tom 
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Paine,  were  elected  into  this  body  by  certain  depart* 
ments ;  but  the  former  declined  accepting  the  seat. 

On  the  21st,  the  first  day  of  the  actusd  sitting  of 
the  new  convention,  it  was  decreed  by  acclamation, 
**  that  royalty  is  abolished  in  Prance.'*  It  was  the 
next  day  decreed,  that  all  public  acts  should  be 
dated  by  the  year  of  the  French  republic.  This 
rage  of  republicanism  soon  went  so  far,  that  the 
ordinary  titles,  monsieur  and  madame,  were  abo* 
lished,  and  the  appellation  of  citisen  substituted  in 
their  stead,  as  being  more  suitable  to  the  principles 
of  equality. 

There  were  also  violent  parties  among  the  repub- 
licans themselves.  The  most  numerous  party,  and 
by  much  the  most  moderate,  was  called  that  of  the 
Gironde,  and  sometimes  that  of  the  Brissotines,  from 
Brissot,  their  principal  leader.  The  opposite  party, 
which  was  entitled  the  Mountain,  was  chiefly  com- 
posed of  men  of  daring  and  sanguinary  characters. 
At  the  head  of  this  party  were  Danton  and  Robes- 
pierre. To  this  party  was  also  now  commonly 
appropriated  the  more  lasting  and  memorable  ap- 
pellation of  Jacobins:  an  appellation  which  had 
been  first  given  to  one  of  the  most  violent  clubs  of 
revolutionists,  which  was  held  in  the  hall  of  the 
Jacobin  friars  at  Paris ;  a  body  of  religious,  who 
were  of  the  Dominican  order,  and  whose  convent 
at  Paris  was  in  the  Rue  St.  Jacques.  Of  all  the 
causes  which  swelled  the  horror  of  the  Revolution, 
probably  the  most  considerable  was  the  evil  in* 
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their  aunt.  Louis  then  refused  to  avail  himself 
of  a  decree  Tvhich  was  clogged  with  such  a  re* 
striction. 

The  counsel  chosen  by  the  king  for  his  defence 
were  M .  Tronchet^  M.  Lamoignon  de  Malesherbes^ 
and  M .  Deseze — men  who  executed  with  great 
courage  and  ability  the  honourable  task  confided  to 
them.  On  Christmas-day  the  king  made  his  will  r 
on  the  following  morning  he  was  summoned  to  the 
Convention  for  the  purpose  of  making  his  defence 
which  was  read  by  M.  Deseze.  When  his  counsel 
had  finished^  the  king  made  a  short  speech,  expres* 
sive  of  the  regard  which  he  had  always  felt  for  hia 
people.  He  was  then  conducted  back  to  the  Temple, 
and  did  not  again  appear  before  the  Convention. 

The  discussions  which  followed  were  brought 
to  a  close  on  the  16th  and  17th  .of  Ja« 
nuary.  Not  one  single  member  of  the  Convention 
bad  the  boldness  to  assert  the  innocence  of  his 
sovereign.  Of  721  suffrages  which  were  given  on 
the  question,  what  punishment  should  be  inflicted, 
366  were  for  immediate  death.  The  duke  of 
Orleans,  now  called  Philip  Egalite,  a  name  which 
he  had  assumed  to  pay  court  to  the  mob>  was,  to 
his  eternal  disgrace,  among  those  who  voted  for 
death.  Paine,  the  Englishman,  who  must  have 
owed  his  seat  in  the  Convention  to  the  intemperance 
of  his  republican  politics,  was  among  those  who 
voted  against  it. 

The  defenders  of  Loum  were  then  admitted  to 
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the  bar^  and  M.  Deseze  read  a  note  from  the  king, 
declaring  that  he  appealed  to  the  nation  itself 
against  the  sentence  of  its  representatives.  But 
this  appeal  the  convention  would  not  allow,  and  the 
next  day  they  decreed  that  the  sentence  should  be 
executed  without  delay. 

On  Sunday,  January  20th,  the  messengers  of  the 
convention  entered  Louis's  apartment,  in  order  to 
announce  to  him  in  form  this  decree.  The  king 
demanded  four  things :  the  first,  a  delay  of  three 
days,  to  prepare  himself  for  appearing  before  God; 
secondly,  the  assistance  and  consolation  of  a  priest ; 
thirdly,  permission  to  see  his  family  privately  ;  and 
lastly,  an  exemption,  for  the  little  time  he  had  to 
live,  from  the  oppressive  vigilance  of  the  municipal 
officers.  The  delay  was  .refused,  but  the  other 
requests  were  granted.  The  interview  with  his 
family,  which  took  place  late  in  the  evening,  was 
affecting  and  agitating  in  the  extreme. .  He  pro- 
mised to  see  them  again  the  next  morning;  but 
when  the  morning  came,  he  thought  that  it  would 
be  most  advisable  to  spare  both  them  and  himself 
the  pang  of  another  sad  separation.  After  passing 
some  time  at  his  devotions  with  M.  Edgeworth,  the 
priest  whom,  at  the  king''s  desire,  the  convention  had 
permitted  to  attend  him,  he  went  to  bed  and  slept 
soundly. 

On  the  morning  of  the  21st,  at  eight  oVlock,  he 
entered  the  carriage  in  which  he  was  to  be  conveyed 
to  execution.    The  procession  was  nearly  two  hours 
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in  reaching  the  place  appointed^  formerly  the  place 
de  Louis  XV.  ^  but  which  had  now  the  name  given 
it  of  the  place  de  la  Revolution,  The  interval  was 
employed  by  the  king  in  reading  from  a  breviaary, 
lent  him  by  M.  Edgeworth,  the  prayers  for  persoiis 
in  extremity. 

When  the  carriagB  stopped  at  the  scafibld,  the 
king  said^  "  tiouj»  voici  done  arrivas^*'  He  pulled 
off  his  coat^  unbuttoned  the  neck  of  hi»  shirt» 
ascended  the  scaffold  with  steadiness^  and  surveyed 
for  a  few  moments  the  immense  multitude:  tbea 
approaching  the  edge^  he  made  a  motion  for  silence, 
and  with  a  raised  voice,  said,  ''  Fran^ais>  je  meum 
innocent :  je  pardonne  a  tous  mes  ennemis>  et  je 
souhuite  que  la  France — '^ 

Santeri'e,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  jacobins,  a 
man  who,  I  have  been  told>  had  been  a  butcher, 
and  who  was  on  horseback  near  the  scaffold,  made 
a  signal  for  the  drums  to  beat,  and  for  the  exe- 
cutioners to  perform  their  oi&ce.  The  king's  voice 
was  drowned  in  the  noise  of  the  drums. 

Three  executioneri^  then  approached  to  seize  hini. 
At  the  sight  of  a  cord,  with  which  one  of  them  at* 
tempted  to  tie  his  arms,  the  king,  for  the  first  time, 
flowed  signs  of  indignation,  and  seemed  to  be  about 
to  resist,  but  he  recollected  himself  in  a.moment^and 
submitted.  The  executioners  laid  hold  of  him,  and 
placed  him  on  the  guillotine.  The  confessor  then, 
kneeling  with  hia  faee  near  to  that  of  the  king,  pro** 
Bciuiieed  aloud^  ^'  Enfaot  de  Samt  Louis^  mootes 
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?iu  del !"  The  blow  was  given.  M.  Edgeworth's 
face  was  sprinkled  with  the  king's  blood.  The 
executioners  walked*  round  the  scaffold,  holding  up 
the  head  to  be  seen  by  the  people;  A  few,  who 
had  probably  been  hired  for  the  purpose,  cried, 
"  Vive  la  nation !  vive  la  republique ! " 

The  queen,  the  princess  Elizabeth,  the  dauphin, 
and  the  princess  royal,  continued  for  some  time  in 
close  confinement  in  the  Temple.  On  the  3rd  of 
July,  the  dauphin,  who  was  about  eight  years  old, 
was  forcibly  taken  from  his  mother,  and  placed 
under  the  care  of  a  cobbler  of  the  name  of  Simon. 
He  still  continued  to  be  confined  in  the  Temple; 
and  this  separation  from  his  own  family  was  doubt- 
less intended  as  a  means  of  degrading  his  manners 
and  character.  This  poor  young  prince,  however, 
happily  for  him,  died  on  the  9th  of  June,  1795. 

The  queen  was  brought  to  trial,  October  14th, 
1793,  and  on  the  16th  of  that  month  was  executed, 
meeting  her  fSte  with  the  greatest  fortitude  and 
composure.  Madame  Elizabeth  was  put  to  death 
on  the  10th  of  May  following.  The  young  prin- 
cess, after  the  death  of  her  brother  in  1795,  was 
given  up  by  the  convention  to  the  Austrians,  in 
exchange  for  some  French  commissioners  who  had 
been  made  prisoners.  She  afterwards  married  the 
due  d^Angouleme. 

Louis  XVI.  was  bom  August  23,  1754,  was 
guillotined  Jan.  21,  1793.     He  married.  May  16, 
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1770,  Marie  Antoinette,  archduchess  of  Austria, 
by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  and  two  daughters. 

Louis  Joseph,  bom  October  22nd,  1781,  died 
June  4,  1789.  Louis  Charles,  afterwards  called 
Louis  XVII.,  born  March  27,  1785,  died. in  the 
Temple,  June  9,  1795. 

Marie  Therese,  born. Dec.  29th,  1778,  married 
afterwards  the  due  d'Angoul^me.  Sophie  Helene, 
died  an  infant. 

A  very  short  time  after  the  murder  of  the  queen, 
the  duke  of  Orleans,  who  though  he  had  com- 
mitted so  many  crimes,  in  the  hope  of  acquiring 
popular  favour,  had  yet  never  acquired  it,  but  was 
at  all  times  the  object  of  universal  indignation  and 
hatred,  was  condemned  and  executed.  His  in- 
tended execution  was  so  little  known  in  Paris,  that 
few  people  were  present  when  first  he  ascended  the 
cart,  but  the  rumour  soon  flew,  and  attracted  in- 
numerable gazers.  These  reproached  him  an  the 
severest  terms  with  all  the  infamy  of  his  past  life, 
especially  with  his  assassinations,  his  perfidy,  and 
his  vote  against  the  king.  All  this,  however,  to- 
gether with  his  actual  death  on  the  scaffold,  he  .bore 
with  the  greatest  possible  intrepidity.  He  was  in 
the  forty-seventh  year  of  his  age. 
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CONVERSATION    ON   CHAPTER   XXXVIII. 

Richard.  I  cannot  help  thinking-  that  it  was 
very'  cowardly  in  the  nobles  of  France  to  emigrate, 
and  leave  the  king  and  queen  in  their  distress. 

Mrs.  Markham.  Some  of  the '  nobility,  who  by 
their  attachment  to  the  court  had  made  themselves 
obnoxious  to  the  people,  were  urged  by  the  king 
and  queen  themselves  to  leave  the  country  at  the 
first  breaking  out  of  the  troubles.  Amongst  these 
was  the  duchess  of  Polignac,  who,  when  she  after- 
wards heard' in  her  exile  of  the  queen's  death,  was 
so  much  shocked  that  she  uttered  one  shriek,  and 
instantly  expired. 

Mary.  It  was  very  good-natured  in  the  king 
and  queen  to  wish  to  send  their  friends  away  out 
of  danger  ;  but  I  think  that  if  I  had  been  one  of 
them  I  would  not  have  gone. 

George.  Nor  I  neither.  I  would  have  tried  to 
have  made  the  nobles  rally  round  the  throne,  and  I 
would  have  defended  the  king  sword  in  hand,  in- 
stead of  sneaking  out  of  the  kingdom. 

Mrs.  M,  The  king's  excessive  timidity,  and  his 
dread  of  shedding  blood,  damped  the  ardour  of  those 
who:  would  have  been  willing  to  serve  him.  I  how- 
ever quite  agree  with  you  in  blaming  the  emigration 
of  the  nobles,  and  it  was  not  long  before  the  court 
found  the  ill  consequences  of  it.  Pressing  letters 
were  sent  to  ihvite  many  of  them  to  come  back,  to 
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some  of  which  the  queen  added  with  her  own  hand 
the  following  postscript :  "  If  you  love  your  king, 
your  religion,  your  government,  and  your  country, 
return!  return!  return!     Marie  Antoinette " 

George.  If  I  had  got  such  a  letter,  not  fire  nor 
water  should  have  kept  me, 

Mr^-  M.  From  the  time  when  the  fortutieB  of 
France  began  to  cloud  over,  the  diaraeter  of  the 
queen  began  to  rise.  She  was  no  longer  the  frivolous 
creature  she  bad  formerly  been,  ^e  demxked  Uef' 
self  wholly  to  her  husband  aiul  childresi,  tmd  al«^ 
though  she  was  continually  importuned  to  withdraw 
from  the  popular  fury,  of  which  she  was  peculiaily 
the  object,  and  to  retire  to  Vienna,  she  could  not  be 
induced  to  leave  France,  and  would  say,  ^  My  toAf 
care  is  for  my  husband  and  childven ;  with  ihem 
and  them  only  will  I  live  and  die."  Unfortunately 
for  her,  the  king^s  indecision,  and  pairticulaiiy  \a» 
want  of  presence  of  mind  on  all  sudden  emergencies, 
frequently  obliged  her  to  act  a  prominent  part ;  and 
thus  the  public  became  encouraged  in  the  notion 
that  she  was  herself  the  author  of  all  the  measures 
of  the  court. 

Mary.    Was  she  clever  in  public  affairs  ? 

Mrs,  M,  No  person  whose  judgment  is  weak, 
and  temper  impetuous,  can  be  clever  in  either  pufaHc 
or  private  business,  and  it  must  be  owned  that  the 
counsels  of  this  unfortunate  woman  were  often  veiy 
injudicious.  But  what  appears  to  me  the  most 
blamable  part  of  her  conduct  is,  that  ake  had  an 
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•extreme  fondness  for  secret  contrivances  and  under- 
ikBiid  plots.  These  plots  and  contrivances  were  peiS 
petually  betrayed,  and  thus  exposed  her  to  the  con- 
tinual suspicion  of  being  in  league  with  the  enemies 
of  the  state.  But  whatever  might  be  her  errors  as 
A  politician,  and  as  a  queen,  her  conduct  as  a  wife 
and  mother  was  exemplary,  and  in  all  the  con- 
cluding trials  of  her  unhappy  lile  she  showed  an 
hermc  courage  and  greatness  of  mind. 

RichardL  If  the  royal  family  had  not  been  found 
out,  and  brought  back  that  time  when  they  were 
trying  to  make  their  escape,  who  knows  but  that 
they  might  aU  have  been  alive  now. 

Mm.  M,  The  king  always  refused  to  quit  the 
kingdom.  At  the  time  lie  was  stopped  at  Yarennes, 
Juhe  was  only  preparing  to  ^o  to  Longwy,  a  plaee 
on  the  frontier,  where  be  meant  to  put  himself 
under  the  protection  of  that  part  of  the  army 
which  was  commanded  by  M.  de  Bouille,  a  steady 
'  ix^yalist.  But  there  seemed  a  fatality  in  all  the 
measures  which  were  taken  by  tliis  unfortunate 
family.  Every  attempt  which  they  made,  or  which 
was  made  by  others,  to  remedy  their  afEairs,  only 
made  them  worse.  Of  this  the  history  of  their 
flight  to  Varennes  is  a  striking  instance.  The  plan 
had  been  pErincipally  arranged  by  count  Fersen,  a 
young  Swedish  nobleman  who  happened  to  be  in 
Paris,  and  whose  ardour  inspired  him  with  this 
project  to  save  them.  The  count  knew  that  a 
Russian  lady,  named  madame  KoriF,  was  about  to 
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leave  Paris  with  her  family,  and  he  obtained  a  du- 
plicate of  her  passport.     Madame  de  Tourzel,  the 
.  governess  of  the  royal  children,  was  to  represent 
the  Russian  lady,  and  the  young  princess  and- the 
dauphin  were   to  pass  for   her   two.  daughters; 
the  queen  for  the  governess ;    and  the'  king  and 
the    princess    Elizabeth    as    attendants.      It  was 
arranged  that  they  should  take  the  road  through 
Ch&lons,  and.  that  at  Pont  de  Sommerville  a  de- 
tachment from  Bouille's  army,  commanded  by  an 
officer  named  Goguelat,  should  be  in*  waiting  to 
escort  them  to  Yarennes,  where  relays  of  horses 
were  to  be  placed  to  carry  them  to  Longwy.  . . 
•     Every  thing  being  arranged,  the  first  difficulty 
.was  how  to  get  the  royal  family  out  of  the  palace, 
where  they  were  doubly  guarded  by  the  suspicious 
.watchfulness  of  the  republicans,  and  by  the  fetters 
^  that  still  remained  of  the  court  etiquettes.  At  about 
half  past  ten  at  night  the  dauphin  and  his  sister 
»were  taken  from  their  beds.     The  poor  little  boy 
;  was  so  sleepy  that  be  could  scarcely  stand,  and  when 
he  saw  himself  dressed  in  girFs  clothes,  he  asked  if 
•they  were  going  to  act  a  play-    The  children  and 
'xnadame   de  Tourzel  were  first  conveyed  to  the 
coach,  which  was  waiting  at  some  distance  from 
tbe  palace.     The  dauphin  was  soon  asleep  at  the 
bottom  of  the  carriage,  in  happy  ignorance  of  his 
danger;  but  the  princess,  who  was  about  thirteen 
years  old,  was  able  to  comprehend  the  anxieties  of 
their  situation.     Indeed  I  take  this  account  chiefly 
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from  her  narrative  of  the  transaction.  After  wait- 
ing one  hour,  which,  as  you  may  well  think,  seemed 
an  age,  the  king  and  queen,  and  princess  Eliza- 
beth, joined  them,  and  they  set  off,  driven  by  count 
Fersen,  who  acted  as  their  coachman,  to  a  place 
where  a  travelling  carriage  was  in  waiting.  Into 
this  the  royal  party  got,  and  the  count,  to  avoid 
suspicion,  was  obliged  to  hasten  back. 

Never  was  a  more  helpless  set  of  beings  cast  adrift 
in  the  world  than  the  six  poor  creatures,  who  were 
now  at  the  dead  of  the  night  to  steer  their  course 
across  a  country  in  which  they  were  surrounded  by 
a  thousand  dangers.  They  had,  it  is  true,  three 
gentlemen  in  their  train,  who  acted  as  couriers,  but 
these  supported  so  ill  their  assumed  character,  that 
instead  of  assisting,  they  only  added  to  the  hazards 
of  the  royal  party.  As  for  the  king  and  queen,  they 
knew  no  more  of  the  routine  of  travelling  for  private 
persons  in  France  than  the  poor  boy  who  was  asleep 
at  their  feet.  They  however  went  on,  according  to 
the  plan  that  had  been  arranged  for  them,  and  pro- 
ceeded through  that  night,  and  through  part  of  the 
following  day,  without  meeting  with  any  other  mis- 
chance than  a  slight  accident  to  the  carriage,  which 
caused  some  delay. 

On  this  delay,  however,  hung  the  fates  of  the 
fugitives.  Goguelat,'  after  waiting  some  time  at  the 
appointed  place,  not  seeing  the  royal  party  arrive, 
concluded  that  the  enterprise  had  been  abandoned ; 
and,  perceiving  that  he  and  his  party  had  excited 
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the  observation  of  the  country  people,  ^ave  ordaw 
to  return  by  cross  mads  to  Varennes.  He  had  not 
left  Pont  de  SommerviUe  more  than  a  quarter  of  an 
bour^  when  the  travellers  arrived,  and  were  thrown 
into  the  utmost  perplexity  and  dismay  at  not  End- 
ing there  the  expected  escort.  They,  however,  pco- 
ceeded  and  airived  at  St.  Menehould,  where  the 
king  had  the  imprudence  to  put  his  bead  out  of  the 
carriage  window,  to  make  some  inquiries  about  the 
road.  At  this  instant  Drouet,  the  postmaster's  son, 
caught  a  glimpse  of  bim,  and  was  struck  with  his 
resemblance  to  the  impression  of  tbe  royal  bead  <ib 
some  new  assignats,  which  he  bad  that  mormog  re- 
ceived from  Paris.  He  drew  near  tbe  carriage^  and 
tbe  sight  of  the  queen  confirmed  him  in  his  bus-* 
picions,  and  be  set  off  instantly  to  give  the  alarm  at 
Varennes.  In  the  mean  time  the  royal  family  ad-> 
vanced.  They  arrived  at  Varennes  in  the  ntghi ; 
but  not  knowing  where  to  find  the  relay  of  horses, 
they  drove  about  the  town  in  search  of  them,  thus 
giving  Drouet  ample  tia»e  to  rouse  the  inhabitants* 
Presently  tbe  place  was  in  an  i^roar,  the  bridge 
^vas  barricaded,  sq  that  tfa^  fugitives  could  not  pro* 
oeed ;  and  tbe  carriage  was  surrounded  by  a  tbrong 
of  people.  At  this  juncture  Goguelat  aod  bis  party 
rode  up,  and  asked  the  king's  permission  to  foroe  a 
way  for  him  through  tbe  town.  The  king  inquired 
whether  it  would  eost  many  lives,  and  on  being  uAi 
that  it  probably  would,  he  forbade  noaking  the  at- 
tempt, and  yielded  himself  a  prisoner* 
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George.  Was  it  cowardice  or  stupidity^  thai 
made  him  give  himself  up  so  tamely  ? 

Jfrs.  M.  I  should  rather  think  it  was  his  nattnral 
tenderness  of  dispoation^  which  made  him  shrink 
from  the  shedding  of  blood.  In  Louis's  character 
there  was  a  singular  mixture  of  cowardice  and 
courage.  In  danger  and  difficulty  he  had  the 
timidity  of  a  child;  hut  in  misfortune  no  man 
could  show  more  firmness  and  resolution. 

Richard.  I  suppose  the  thing  was  that  Loms 
was  a  coward  by  nature,  but  that  reason  and  re- 
ligion gave  him  courage  to  bear  misfortunes. 

Metry.  Pray,  manmia,  go  on,  asd  tell  us  what 
happened  at  Varennes. 

Mm,  M.  THie  royal  party  was  obliged  to  alight 
from  the  carriage,  and  to  enter  the  house  of  the 
mayor,  who  was  a  grocer.  Here  the  queeoi,  sitting 
down  in  the  i^p,  exhausted  all  her  powers  of  iasci- 
»ati<m  and  p^suasion  on  the  mayor  s  wife  (who  it 
should  appear  was  chief  manager  of  the  affairs  of 
Varennes),  in  hopes  to  prevail  with  her  to  befriend 
them.  The  woman  seemed  greatly  touched,  but 
remained  nevertheless  inflexible,  and  .persisted  in 
saying,  while  the  tears  rolled  down  her  che^s,  that 
it  would  be  the  destruction  of  her  husband  should 
he  connive  at  their  escape.  Marie  Antoinette 
pleaded  in  vain ;  the  wretched  fiigitives  were  com- 
pelled again  to  get  into  their  carriage,  and  to  re- 
trace their  steps,  amidst  the  insults  of  a  disorderiy 
mob,  which  the  news  of  the  arrest  of  the  royal 
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family  assembled  around  them.  Bamave  and 
Petion,  two  deputies  from  the  National  Assembly, 
were  sent  to  meet  them  on  their  return  to  Paris. 
These  mien  got  into  th^  carriage.  Barnave  con- 
ducted himself  with  civility  and  respect  :  but 
Petion,  who  was  by  birth  a  gentleman,  affected 
to  show  his  civism,  by  assuming  a  vulgar  and  dis- 
gusting freedom  of  manner.  ;  He  threw  the  bones 
of  a  cold  chicken,  which  he  was  eating  in  the  car- 
riage, out  of  the  window,  and  the  king  was  obliged 
to  draw  his  head  back,  to  avoid  being  struck  by 
them.  He  then  took  the  dauphin  rudely  on  his 
knee,  and  began  to  play  with  his  hair,  which  was 
very  beautiful,  twirling  the  ringlets  round  his 
fingers.  ITie  poor  boy,  half  frightened,  and  half 
hurt,  cried  out  at  this  treatment;  on  which  the 
queen  could  no  longer  conceal  her  displeasure,  and 
snatching  the  child  away,  said,  **  Give  me  my  son  ; 
he  is  accustomed  to  tenderness  and  delicacy,  which 
renders  him  little  fit  for  such  familiarity." 

Mary,  And  how  were  they  used  when  they  got 
back  to  Paris  ?  . 

Mrs,  M,  Worse,  as  you  may  suppose,  than  ever. 
They  were  replaced  in  the  Tuileries,  and  watched 
with  the  utmost  vigilance.  Guards  were  placed 
at  the  doors  of  their  apartments  night  and  day, 
and  the  queen  could  only  obtain  permission  *  to 
have  her  bed-room  door  closed  while  she  was  dress- 
ing and  undressing.  The  princess  de  Lamballe  had 
a  short  time  before  escaped  to  England;  but  when 
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she  heard  of  the  unfortunate  termination  of  the 
flight  to  Varennes,  she  resolved  to  return  to  Paris, 
and  share  •  the  prison  and  the  afflictions  of  her 
friend.  The  queen  of  England  used  every  argu- 
ment to  detain  her,  hut  without  effect.  When  she 
arrived  at  the  Tuileries;  and  heheld  the  change 
which  a  few  weeks  had  wrought  in  the  beautiful 
Marie  Antoinette,  she  could  scarcely  believe  her 
senses.  The  queen's  eyes  were  •  sunk  in  their 
sockets,  her  hair  had  turned  white  in  one  night, 
and  she  looked  ten  years  older.  Indeed,  from  the 
moment  of  the  arrest  she  had  given  up  everything 
as  lost.  •  Her  spirits  were  broken,  and  she  almost 
entirely  lost  her  sleep.  But  though  her  beauty  was 
thus  dimmed,  and  all  her  hopes  were  gone,  she  still 
maintained .  the  grace  and  dignity  of  her  air,  and 
when  it  was  necessary  could  i  call  up  the  energies  of 
her  lofty  spirit.  As  for  the  king,  he  appeared  at 
this  time  to  be  sinking  into  a  state  of  lethargy. 

Richard.    Was  the  princess  de  Lamballe  one  of 
the  royal  family  ? 

Mrs.  M.  No :  she  was  an  Italian,  and  related 
to  the  king  of  Sardinia.  She  was  the  widow  of 
the  prince  de  Lamballe,  the  only  son  of  the  due 
de  Penthievre,  grandson  of  the  count  de  Toulouse, 
one  of  the  illegitimate  sons  of  Louis  XIV. ;  she  was 
extremely  beautiful,  and  very  amiable. 
.  Mary.  I  cannot  think  how  they  could  have  had 
the  heart  to  kill  her. 
■'    Mrs.  M.     One  can  only  accountfor  it  by  saying. 
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that  the  Parisians  weie  at  this  time  possessed  by  a 
mad  and  snalignant  spirit  of  party^  which>  as  has 
been  truly  observed^  ^'  shuts  up  every  avenue  <£ 
the  heait,  and  renders  xis  cruel  and  wicked."  Same 
peculiarly  melancholy  circumstances  attending  the 
deatii  of  the  princess  LambaUe  are  to  be  met  with 
in  a  book  purporting  to  be  written  by  one  of  her 
confidential  attendants^  and  containing  her  memoirs. 
It  is  theresaid,  that  while  she  was  in  the  prison  de  la 
Force,  the  due  de  Penthievre,  whose  name  is  never 
mentioned  but  in  terms  of  the  greatest  respect,  left 
no  means  untried  to  save  her.  On  the  first  rumour 
of  an  intended  massacre  of  the  prisoners,  he  engaged 
a  person,  by  the  oflfer  of  an  enormous  bribe,  to 
convey  her  in  the  night-time  to  a  place  of  security. 
In  the  mean  time  an  idea  had  gone  abroad  that  the 
murderers,  to  save  themselves  the  trouble  of  search- 
ing the  prisons,  intended  to  open  all  the  doors,  and 
to  call  out  libre,  libre ;  in  the  supporition  that  the 
prisoners,  allured  by  the  hope  of  freedom,  would 
rush  out  of  their  cells,  and  fall  on  the  knives  of  the 
assassins,  who  would  stand  ready  to  attack  them.  A 
friend  of  madame  de  LambaUe,  in  the  belief  that 
this  most  treacherous  plan  would  be  adopted,  con* 
trived  to  have  a  billet  conveyed  to  her  couched  in 
these  words :  *'  Let  whatever  happen,  for  God's  sake 
do  not  quit  your  cell :  you  will  be  spared."  In 
consequence  of  this  well-meant,  but  unfortunate  in- 
timation, the  princess  refused  to  accompany  the 
due  de  Penthii^rre's  agent,  who  came  a  short  time 
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afterwards  to  convey  her  away^  and  the  man  was 

compelled  to  leave  her  ki  prison. 

Mary.  How  sorry  the  friend  must  faaxre  been 
who  sent  the  letter. 

Oeorge,  You  said  that  you  took  the  history  of 
the  journ^  to  Varennes  from  the  account  which 
the  young  princess  wrote  of  it.  Is  that  account 
printed  ? 

Mrs.  Mi  ,  Yes,  it  is ;  and  also  a  very  interesting 
narrative  which  she  wrote  of  the  events  which  tooli^ 
place  in  the  Temple^  during  the  time  she  was  a 
prisoner  in  it 

Mary.     Can  you  tell  us  any  particulars  ? 

Mrs.  M.  I  can :  but  I  must  warn  you  that  it  is 
a  very  heart-rending  history. 

Mary.     Well,  mamma,  I  will  try  to  bear  it. 

Mr^.  M  The  princess  was  about  fourteen 
years  old,  when  she  first  entered  the  gloomy  walls 
of  her  prison.  She  had  great  difficulty  in  writing 
her  journal :  for  having  been  deprived  of  pen,  vok, 
and  paper,  she  was  obliged  to  write  with  a  pencil 
on  such  scraps  of  paper  as  she  could  secrete  from 
her  jailors.  These  scraps  were  afterwards  col<- 
leeted  together  and  published.  When  the  royal 
family  wer«  first  placed  in  the  tower  of  the  Temple, 
they  had  the  comfort  of  being  together ;  there  was 
a  good  collection  of  old  books  to  which  the  king  was 
allowed  access ;  and  these  books  and  the  instruc- 
tion  of  the  dauphin  furnished  his  chief  occupations. 
But  you  shall  have  the  princess's  own  account^ 
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which  T  ought  to  remind  you  is  written  with  the 
artless  simplicity  of  a  girl,  and  under  every  dis- 
advantage of  time  and  circumstance.  "  My  father 
rose  at  seven,  and  was  employed  in  his  devotions 
till  eight :  afterwards  he  dressed  himself  and  my 
brother,  and  at  nine  came  to  breakfast  with  my 
mother.  After  breakfast,  my  father  taught  my 
brother  his  lessons  till  eleven.  The  child  then 
played  till  twelve,  at  which  hour  the  whole  family 
was  obliged  to  walk  in  the  garden,  whatever  the 
weather  might  be,  'because  the  guards,  who '  were 
relieved  at  that  time,  wished  to  see  all  the  prisoners, 
and  satisfy  themselves  that  we  were  safe.  The 
walk  lasted  till  dinner,  which  was  at  two  o'clock. 
After  dinner,  my  father  and  mother  played  at  trie 
trac,  or  piquet,  or  to  speak  more  truly,  pretended 
to  play,  that  they  might  have  an  opportunity  of 
saying  a  few  words  to  one  another." 

Mary,  Were  they  not  allowed  then  to  talk  to 
each  other  except  when  they  were  playing  at  cards  ? 

Mth,  M.  They  were  allowed  indeed'  to  speak, 
but  only  in  a  voice  loud  enough  for  the  persons, 
who  were  constantly  keeping  guard  over  them,  to 
hear  what  they  said.  Perhaps  they  observed  that 
while  they  were  playing  at  cards  they  were  not  so 
narrowly  watched,  and  might  enjoy  the  comfort  of 
conversing  unobserved. 

Richard.  If  you  please,  mamma,  will  you  go 
on? 

Mrs,M.     "At  six  my  brother  went  again -to 
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my  father,  to  say  his  lessons,  and  to  play  till 
supper-time.  After  supper,  my  mother  undressed 
him  quickly  and  put  him  to  bed.  We  then  went 
up  to  our  own  apartment.  The  king  did  not  go  to 
bed  till  eleven.  My.  mother:  worked  a  great  deal 
of  tapestry :  she  directed  my  studies,  and  often 
made  -  me  read  -  aloud.  My  aunt  was  frequently  at 
prayer,  and  read  every  morning  the  divine  service 
•ibr  the  day.  She  read* a  good  many  religious  books, 
and  sometimes,  at  the  queen's  request,  would  read 
aloud." 

George*  Were  they  allowed  to  have  any  ser- 
vants to  attend  on  them  ? 

MrsjM.  The  king  was  permitted  to  retain  M. 
Clery,  his  valet,  but  the  queen  was  deprived  of  all 
her  women;  and  was  waited  upon  by  her  daughter 
and  sister.  At  first  they  were  allowed  to  have  a 
woman  to  clean  out  their  rooms,  light  their  fires, 
and  do  all  the  harder  work:  but  this  woman,  who 
was  a  low,  vulgar  creature,  and  a  furious  repub- 
.lican>  proved  a  great  torment  to  them.  At  last  she 
lost  her  intellects,  and  they  had  themselves,  for  a 
time,  the  trouble  and  anxiety  of  attending .  on  her 
in  the  unhappy  state  to  which  she  was  thus  reduced. 
When  she  was  gone,  the  two  princesses  had  to 
make  their  beds,  and  clean  the  rooms.  ^  The  young 
princess  says,  that  she  and  her  aunt  were  very 
awkward  at  this  work  at  first,  and  that,  it  used  to 
fatigue  them  very  much.     But  they  preferred  any 
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thing  to  the  being  pestered  with  another  female 
jacobin. 

Mary.  It  seemed  as  if  every  thmg  was  done 
that  could  be  thought  of  for  the  mere  purpose  of 
tormenting  these  poor  people. 

Mrs.  M.  There  was  scarcely  amoment  in  which 
they  were  not  exposed  to  some  fresh  insult  or  vexa- 
tion. They  were  frequently  searched^  to  see  that 
they  had  no  treasonable  papers^  that  is,  what  the 
municipal  officers  chose  to  call  treasonable  papers, 
about  them.  They  were  deprived  of  almost  all 
their  personal  comforte.  Their  work  was  searched ; 
and  at  last,  their  tapestry  was  taken  from  them, 
under  pretence  that  it  might  afford  them  a  secret 
method  of  wrkia^  or  oommunieating  intelligmice 
by  hidden  signs  or  devices.  While  the  queen  was 
giving  her  daughter  Lessons,  a  .munidpal  officer  was 
continually  looking  over  their  shoulders,  to  see  that 
they  were  not  employed  in  plots  or  conspicacieB. 
The  wretches  €ven  carried  their  iiisults  so  far  as  to 
accuse  the  princess  Elizabeth  of  having  stolen  a 
china  cup,  which  by  some  accident  was  broken  or 
mislaid.  When  the  king  was  dead,  his  ring  and 
Dther  little  remembrances,  which  he  had  wished  his 
&mily  to  keep  for  his  sake,  were  withheld  from 
them.;  and  the  only  remembrance  of  him  which  his 
sister,  who  was  tenderly  attached  to  him,  was  able 
to  procure,  was  am  old  hat  which  by  some  accident 
had  been  left  in  the  Tower.    This  hat  she  treasured 
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for  bis  sake  as  a  most  valuable  relic  It  did  not« 
however,  long  escape  tbe  prying  eyes  of  tbe  mu^ 
nicipal  officers^  wbo  took  it  away,  saying  ^*  it  was  a 
suspicious  circumstance." 

George,     The  unfeeling  savages !    I  have  hardly 
patience  to  >  bear  any  more  about  them. 

Mrs,  M,      But  the  most  affecting  part  of  the 
narrative  is  yet  to  come.     The  princess,  after  de- 
tailing ber  £sither  s  trial  and  death  in  a  very  touch* 
ing  manner,  next   describes   her  mother's    mute 
despair,  and  her  aunt*s  pious  resignation,  and  thus 
proceeds.     "  On  the  3rd  of  July,  1793,  the  muni- 
cipal officers  read  to  us  a  decree  of  the  convention, 
that  my  brother  should  be  separated  from  us.     As 
soon  AS  he  heard  this,  he  threw  himself  into  the 
arms  of  my  mother^  and   entreated,  with  violent 
cries,  not  to  be  separated  from  h^.     My  mother 
was  struck  to  the  earth  by  this  cruel  order :  she 
would  not  part  with  her  son,  and  she  actually  de* 
fended,  against  the  efforts  of  the  officers,  the  bed  on 
which  she  had  placed  him.     My  mother  exclaimed^ 
they  had  better  kill  her  than  tear  her  son  from  her. 
An  hour  was  spent  in  resistance  on  her  part,  in 
threats  and  insults  from  tbe  officers,  and  in  prayers 
and  tears  on  the  part  of  us  all.     At  last  they  threat- 
ened the  lives  of  both  him  and  me,  and  my  mother's 
maternal  tenderness  at  length  forced  her  to  this 
sacrifice.     My  aunt  and  I  dressed  the  child,  for  my 
poor  mother  had  no  longer  strength  for  any  thing : 
nevertheless,  when  he  was  dressed,  she  took  him 
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and  delivered  him'  into  the  hands  of  the  officers, 
bathing  him  with  her  tears,  and  foreseeing  she 
should  never  see  him  again.  The  poor  little  fellow 
embraced  us  all  tenderly,  and  was  carried  off  in  a 
flood  of  tears." 

Mary.     Ah  !  mamma,  you  did  right  to  warn  us 
tliat  it  was  a  very  sad  history. 

Mrs,  M,  The  poor,  heart-broken  mother  never 
looked  up  after  the  loss  of  her  son.  She  would  sit 
whole  hours .  in  silent  despair,  and  her  only  con- 
solation was  to  go  to  the  leads  of  the  tower;  "be- 
cause," says  the  princess,  "  my  brother  went  there 
too  from  the  other  side."  The  only  pleasure  rtiy 
mother' enjoyed  was  seeing  him  through  a  chink  as 
he  passed  at  a  distance.  She  would  watch  at  the 
chink. for  hours  together,  to  see  the  child  as  he 
passed.  It  was  her  only  hope,  her  only  thought. 
But  this  mournful  satisfaction  she  was  soon  deprived 
of.  About  a  month  after  the  poor  boy  had  been 
taken  away,  she  was  roused  from  her  bed  at  two 
o'clock  one  morning  bysome  commissioners,  who 
ordered  her  to  rise,  telling  her  that  they  were  come 
to  convey  her'  to  the  Conciergerie,  which  was  a  place 
of  confinement  for  prisoners  of  the  lowest  and  most 
infamous  description.  The  poor  queen  was  obliged 
to  rise  and  dress  before  these  men;  who  searched 
her  pockets  and  took  every  thing  out  of  them. 
They,  however,  allowed  her,  as  a  great  favour,  to 
detain  her  pocket-handkerchief  and  her  smelling- 
bottle,  lest  she  should  be  faint  by  the  way.     She 
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was  scarcely  suffered  to  take  a  hurried  leave  of  her 
sister  and  daughter.  As  she  was  passing  through 
a  low  door-way,  she  struck  her  forehead^  and  one 
of  the  men  asked  her  if  she  was  hurt.  Her  reply 
was,  "  Nothing  can  hurt  me  now." 

On  her  arrival  at  the  Conciergerie  she  was  placed 
in  a  gloomy,  damp  cell,-where  she  had  not  even  the 
comfort  of  enduring  her  sorrows  alone.  A  police 
officer  was  stationed  in  her  cell  night  and  day,  who 
never  lost  sight  of  her.  The  two  princesses  were 
now  left  sad  and  disconsolate  in  their  tower.  They 
were  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  queen's  condition,  hut 
knowing  how  much  she  had  always  heen  accustomed 
to  beguile  her  sorrows  by  work,  they  besought  per- 
mission to  send  her  some  materials.  They  collected 
all  the  silks  and  worsted  they  could  find,  and  also 
a  pair  of  little  stockings  which  she  had  begun  to 
knit  for  the  dauphin.  But  these  things  she  was 
not  permitted  to  have,  under  pretence  that  she 
might  destroy  herself  with  the  knitting  needles. 
The  queen's  industry,  however,  overcame  all  im- 
pediments. She  found  a  piece  of  an  old  carpet  in 
her  cell,  which  she  unravelled,  and  by  means  of  two 
bits  of  wood'  she  contrived  to  knit  these  ra veilings 
into  garters. 

In  the  mean  time  the  poor  dauphin  was  placed 
under  the  care  of  Simon,  a  creature  of  Robespierre. 
This  man  stripped  the  boy  of  the  suit  of  mourning 
which  had  been  given  him  for  his  father,  and  dressed 
him  in  a  red  cap  and  coarse  jacket,  such  as  was 
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worn  in  France  by  the  children  of  the  poor.  He 
made  him  drink  intoxicating  liquors^  he  taught  him 
blasphemous  oaths  and  revolutionary  sougs^  smd 
obliged  him  to  repeat  them  at  the  windows,  that  he 
might  be  heard  by  the  soldiers.  In  short,  no  pains 
were  spared  to  vitiate  his  character  and  destroy  his 
health.  In  a  few  months,  this  lovely  boy,  who  had 
been  gifted  by  nature  with  an  excellent  constitution, 
became  a  miserable  object,  diseased  and  stupefied  by 
ill  treatment.  But  still  he  must  have  retained  a  sur- 
prising degree  of  firmness  for  a  child  of  his  tender 
age,  if  the  following  anecdote  is  true.  It  app^in 
that  his  artful  keepers  had  drawn  from  him  some 
expression^  which  they  chose  to  interpret  as  im« 
peaching  the  conduct  of  the  queen  ancl  the  princeas 
Elizabeth,  and  that  they  compelled  him  to  sign  a 
deposition  against  them.  The  prince  was  so  ex^ 
cessively  grieved  at  the  use  thus  made  of  his  words, 
that  he  formed  a  resolution  never  to  speak  again  ; 
and  this  resolution  he  persisted  in  for  a  length  of 
time,  although  treats,  and  promises  of  fruit  and 
toys,  and  everything  that  could  be  most  tempting 
to  a  child,  were  employed  to  make  him  break  it: 

George.    What  a  dear  little  fellow ! 

Mrs.  M.  On  January  19,  1794,  ^mon,  who 
had  till  then  been  his  eompanion,  left  him,  and  the 
princess  thus  oontinues  her  narrative.  '^  Unheard* 
of,  unexampled  barbarity !  to  leave  an  unhappy  and 
sickly  child  of  eight  years  old  in  a  great  room  locked 
and  bolted*.  He  had  indeed  abeU^  which  he  never 
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rung,  so  greatly  did  he  fear  the  people  whom  its 
sound  would  have  brought  to  him.  He  preferred 
wanting^  anything  and  everything  to  ealling  his 
perseeutora.  His  bed  was  not  stirred  for  six  months, 
and  he  had  not  strength  to  make  it  himself.  For 
more  than  a  year  he  had  na  change  of  shirt  or 
stockings.  He  might  indeed  have  washed  himself, 
for  he  had  a  pitcher  of  water,  and  might  have  kept 
himself  cleaner  than  he  did;  but,>  ov^eirwhelmed  by 
the  ill  treatment  he  had  received^  he  had  not  the 
resalution.  to  do  so,  and  his  illness  began  to  deprive 
him  of  even  the  necessary  strength.  He  passed  hia 
days  without  any  occupation^,  and  in.  the  evening 
was  allowed  no  light.  Hi&  situation  affected  hi& 
mind  as  well  as  his  body." 

La  this  ^pitiable  condition  he  continued  to  exist 
till  the  following  November,  when  the  arrival  of  two 
new  jailora  of  more  humane  dispositions  brought 
an  amelioratioa  of  his  unha|^y  condition.  Their 
first  care  was  to  procure  him  another  bed,  and.  one 
of  them,  named.  Gamier,  would  frequently  sit  with 
him  whole  hours*  tiying  to  amuse,  him.  The  poor 
boy,  who  had  been  hm^  unused  to  kindness,  sooa 
became  very  &md  of  him».  But  these  attentions 
came  too  late  to  save  the  life  of  thi&4nnooent  victim;^ 
although  hia  disease,,  having  to  ecmtend  with  a 
naturally  stroixg  ceoatitutian^^Kiade  ks  way  by  very 
slow,  degrees^,  and  he  lingered  till  the  fdUowing 
JiUie. 

Richard.    It  is  a  grest  com^oort  to  think  that 
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there  was  some  person  who  was  kind  and  good  to 
him  at  the  last. 

Mary.  Will  you  just  finish  the  story  about  the 
two  princesses  who  were  left  in  the  Tower?  and 
then  I  shall  not  want  to  know  anything  more  of 
that  horrible  Revolution. 

Mrs.  M,  They  were  suffered  to  remain  in  the 
same  prison  to  support  and  console  each  other,  til! 
May,  1794,  when,  as  you  have  already  been  told, 
the  princess  Elizabeth  was  brought  to  her  short 
trial,  and  was  condemned  and  executed.  This 
princess,  whose  general  epithet  is  *'the  saintlike 
Elizabeth,"  carried  with  her  to  the  grave  the  same 
calm  and  dignified  virtue  which  had  always  marked 
her  life ;  and  that  piety,  which  in  her  youth  had 
been  her  staff  in  all  the  mazes  of  a  frivolous  court, 
was  her  fiim  support  in  the  rugged  path  she  had 
now  to  tread.  In  all  the  afflictions  of  her  family,  it 
was  to  her  they  always  looked  for  support  and  con- 
solation. •  She  is  described  as  having  retained  under 
every  exigency  a  holy  serenity  of  countenance  and 
demeanour,  which  had  more  in  it  of  heaven  than 
of  earth,  and  which  on  »many  occasions  made  the 
wretches  who  were  loading-  the  rest  of  the  royal 
family  with  abuse,  shrink-  from  insulting  her. 
".When  condemned  to  death,"  says  her  niece, 
^' she  desired  to  be  placed  in  the  same  room  with 
the  persons  who  .were  to  suffer  with  her.  She  ex- 
horted them  with  a  presence  of  mind,  an  elevation 
of  soul,  and  religious  enthusiasm,  which  fortified  all 
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their  minds.  In  the  cart  which  conveyed  her  to 
the  place  of  execution  she  preserved  the  same  firm- 
ness, and  encouraged  and  supported  the  women 
who  accompanied  her.  She  kissed  them,  and  with 
her  usual  benignity  said  some  words  of  comfort  to 
each."  In  her  last  moments,  as  in  the  whole  of 
her  preceding  life,  she  was  more  occupied  with  the 
sorrows  of  others  than  with  her  own. 

After  the  death  of  her  aunt,  the  young  princess 
remained  for  six  months  the  solitary  tenant  of  her 
gloomy  tower.  When  she  first  arrived  at  Vienna, 
her  friends  there  used  every  endeavour  to  cheer 
her ;  but  her  spirits  were  so  completely  depressed 
by  all  she  had  undergone,  that  it  was  more  than  a 
year  before  she  was  seen  to  smile ;  and  indeed  I  am 
told  that  the  expression  of  melancholy  has  never 
been  entirely  effaced  from  her  countenance. 
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Tauer  t/  lAi  TeiBpl4. 

During  the  progress  of  these  erents  in  Paris, 
the  duke  of  Brunswick,  who  after  taking  Verdun 
and  Longny,  had  for  a  short  time  continued  to 
advance  slowly  towards  the  capital,  was  compelled 
to  retreat.  His  confident  hope,  that  many  of  the 
French  would  join  his  standard,  had  turned  out  to 
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be  utterly  unfounded.  He  found  himself  opposed, 
not  as  he  had  expected^  hj  a  mere  rabble,  but  by 
a  disciplined  army.  General  Dumouriez  had  the 
'eommand  of  this  army.  He,  after  forcing  the  duke 
io  commence  his  retreat,  retook  Verdun  on  the 
}2th,  and  Longwy  on  the  I8th  of  October,  1732. 
An  Austrian  army  also,  which  had  commenced  the 
siege  of  Litiey  was  compelled  to  raise  it.  Spires 
and  Worms  were  taken,  and  Mentz  capitulated.. 
On  the  5th  of  November^  Dumouriez  gained  at 
Genappe  a  yictory  which  decided  the  fate  of  the 
Austrian  Netherlands,  the  whole  of  which,  with 
the  exception  of  Luxemburg,  fell  immediately  into 
the  bdnds  of  the  French.  War  had  been  also  de^ 
elared  against  the  king  of  Sardinia,  and  the  French 
troops  took  possession  of  Savoy. 

On  the  first  of  February,  1793,  the  Convention 
declared  war  against  England  and  Holland,  and 
a  fortnight  afterwards  against  Spain.  Dumouriez 
attacked  Holland,  and  took  Breda  on  the  24th  of 
February,  Klundert  on  the  26th,  and  Gertruyden- 
berg  on  the  4th  of  March.  From  this  point  he 
tietreated^  and  his  retreat  exciting  a  suspicion  that 
he  had  been  brought  over  to  act  in  concert  with  the 
allies,  the  convention  sent  G>mmissioners  to  super* 
sede  and  arvsst  him*  Dumouriez  himself,  however, 
lOrrested  these  commissioners,  and  sent  them  as  pri- 
soners 1o  the  Austrian  general  at  Toumay :  to 
whose*  quarters  he  himself  soon  afterwards  made 
tais  escape,  after  vainly  attempting  te  prevail  on  hi» 
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army  to  take  part  with  him  against  the  Convention. 
On  the  5th  of  April,  which  was  before  Dumouriez 
left  his  army>  and  while  he  was  still  hoping  to  in* 
duce  the  troops  to  join  with  him,  the  prince  of 
Saxe  Coburg,  on  the  part  of  the  allies^  issued  a  de-» 
claration,  that  to  restore  a  constitutional  monarchy 
in  France  was  the  only  object  of  the  war,  and  that 
he  absolutely  disclaimed  all  intention  of  conquest. 
He  had  the  weakness  four  days  afterwards,  when 
the  schemes  of  Dumouriez  had  miscarried,  to  revoke 
his  declaration,  and  to  say  that  he  would  not  be 
bound  by  it. 

Conde  and  Valenciennes  surrendered  in  July  to 
the  allied  army  under  the  command  of  the  duke 
of  York,  and  were  taken  possession  of  in  the  name 
of  the  emperor.  The  duke  afterwards  made  an 
attack  on  Dunkirk,  but  failed,  and  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  year  the  French  gained  the  ascendency 
in  Flanders.  On  the  Rhine,  also,  the  French 
armies  under  Hoche  and  Pichegru  repulsed,  after 
a  most  bloody  campaign,  the  Prussians  and  Im- 
perialists under  general  Wurmser  and  tlue  duke  of 
Brunswick.  Toulon  submitted  to  an  English  fleet 
under  lord  Hood,  on  condition  that  the  town  and 
shipping  should  be  preserved  as  a  deposit  for  Louia 
XVII.  A  mixed  body  of  men^  Neapolitans^  Eng- 
lish, and  Spaniards,  were  brought  into  the  town  to 
defend  it.  But  an  army  of  the  Convention  being 
sent  to  besiege  it,  and  a  fort  which  protected  the- 
tQwn  being  taken  by  assault,  it  became  necessary 
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to  abandon  the  place  suddenly,  and  the  most  hor- 
rible confusion  and  destruction  ensued.  Of  31 
ships  found  in  the  port  by  the  English,  13  were 
left  behind,  10  were  burnt,  and  they  were  able  to 
•extricate  only  three  ships  of  the  line  and  five 
frigates. 

In  Paris,  in  the  mean  time,  every  day  seemed  to 
increase  *he  vehemence  of  the  factions  by  which 
the  Convention  was  distracted.  The  Jacobins  at 
length  usurped  a  tyrannical  rule,  and  every  symp- 
tom of  moderation  fell  before  them.  Some  re- 
sistance to  their  usurpations  was  indeed  made  in 
the  provinces.  Lyons,  in  particular,  broke  into 
open  insurrection.  This  great  city,  after  sustaining 
a  siege  of  two  months,  was  on  the  8th  of  October 
compelled  to  surrender  to  the  conventional  troops 
who  disgraced  their  victory  by  horrid  massacres. 

In  this  year  were  also  perpetrated  the  massacres 
of  La  Vendee.  The  inhabitants  of  that  depart* 
ment,  and  of  the  neighbouring  districts,  forming 
altogether  a  large  portion  of  the  ancient  province 
of  Poitou,  with  some  adjoining  parts  of  Anjou  and 
Bretagne,  were  a  people  of  simple  and  primitive 
habits,  and  strongly  attached  to  the  ancient  system 
of  government.  In  1792,  they  made  some  efforts 
to  raise  an  army  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  the 
royal  authority.  In  the*"  following  year,  almost  the 
whole  population  rose  en  masse  with  enthusiasm. 
The  country  was  intricate,  and  afforded  every  ad-» 
vantage  to  the  operations  of  an  armed  and  active 
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peasaiitry,  who,  though  little  able  to  encountef 
disciplined  troops  in  the  field,  yet  were  e3Ctremely 
formidable  in  detached  bodies,  and  in  sudden  ia^ 
cursions,  carried  on  in  their  own  country,  and  that 
also  a  country  full  of  hills  and  morasses.  The 
relations  which  we  possess  of  the  events  of  this  war 
in  La  Vendee  have  a  greater  portion  of  romantic 
feeling  connected  with  them  than  those  of  almost 
any  other  since  the  age  of  chivalry;  but  the 
relentless  carnage  is  too  horrible  to  be  dwelt  upon* 
The  conventional  armies  were  at  length  completely 
successful;  and  the  barbarities  afanost  exceed  belief 
which  were  inflicted  on  the  conquered  party.  One 
savage  invention  which  was  practised  at  Nantes 
was  to  shut  up  a  number  of  victims  in  the  Iwld  at 
a  vessel,  which  was  so  constructed  as  to  open  sud* 
denly  and  plunge  into  the  wat^  the  persons  con»- 
•tained  in  it.  This  was  called  the  noyade,  and  was 
much  approved  of  by  the  Convention.  An  armat 
ment  from  England  was  sent  to  assist  the  Vendeans^ 
but  it  did  not  arrive  on  the  coast  till  too  late* 
and  was  obliged  to  return  without  attempting  to 
land. 

I  fear  that  in  this  short  history  I  have  alreatfy 
said  too  much  of  the  atrocious  crimes  by  which 
the  revolution  was  disgraced.  ThcMigh  mvich  more 
remains,  I  will  f^pare  your  feelings  for  the  future. 
But  that  you  may  not  fail  to  observe  how  closely 
crime  and  impiety  are  allied,  I  must  here  add  that 
the*  Convention,  in  the  midst  of  its  career  of  savage 
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barbarity,  attempted  to  extirpate  also  all  regard 
to  religion.  On  the  17th  of  October  an  edict  was 
read,  declaring  that  the  French  nation  *'  acknow- 
ledged no  worship  but  that  of  universal  morality, 
xior  any  other  dogma  but  that  of  its  own  sove- 
reignty and  omnipotence."  To  disunite,  if  pos- 
sible, religious  hope  even  from  death,  it  is  enacted 
in  the  same  edict,  that  '*  every  citizen  deceased, 
of  whatsoever  sect,  shall  be  carried  to  the  place 
destined  for  common  interment  covered  with  a 
funeral  veil,  on  which  shall  be  a  picture  of  sleep. 
The  common  place  of  burial  shall  be  separate  from 
all  dwellings,  and  planted  with  trees,  under  the 
shade  of  which  shall  be  a  statue  representing  sleep, 
and  on  the  door  of  the  inclosure  shall  be  inscribed 
Death  is  an  eternal  sleep'^  An  attempt  was 
made  afterwards  to  revive  the  Pagan  games,  pro- 
ces^ons,  and  idolatries.  The  Commune  of  Paris 
decreed  that  instead  of  pulpits,  public  tribunes 
should  be  erected  where  republican  principles 
should  be  preached;  and  they  celebrated  in  the 
cathedral  of  Paris  a  festival  in  honour  of  Reason, 
to  whom,  as  to  a  deity,  the  building  was  now 
dedicated.  Busts  were  erected  to  several  infidel^ 
and  a  woman  of  bad  reputation  was  introduced  in 
the  person  or  character  of  the  Goddess  of  Reason. 
This  woman,  in  an  arm-chair  borne  by  four  men, 
was  carried  with  great  parade  to  the  Convention. 
She  was  surrounded  with  oak  garlands,  she  was 
escorted  by  women  in  white  robes,  and  attended  by 
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martial  music  :  the  cap  of  liberty  was  placed  upon 
her  head  :  she  was  covered  with  a  thin  veil,  and 
-she  leaned  on  a  pike.  There  was  an  harangue  in 
her  praise,  and  in  honour  of  the  ceremony :  she 
received  the  fraternal  kiss  from  the  president  and 
tiecretaries  of  the  Convention,  and  a  great  numbar 
of  the  members  mixed  with  the  mob,  and  repaired 
to  the  goddess's  temple,  to  assist  in  the  festival,  and 
join  in  the  hymn  to  liberty. 

So  unnatural  a  state  of  feeling,  however,  could 
not  long  be  popular.  The  Commune  of  Paris 
ordered  the  churches  to  be  shut  up ;  but  the  Con- 
vention found  it  necessary  to  annul  the  order*  On 
this  occasion  even  the  infamous  Robespierre  made 
a  speech  from  which  it  would  seem  that  he  was  not 
wholly  destitute  of  all  sense  of  religion. 

This  daring  republican,  who  had  long  been  a 
prominent  member,  became  in  1794  the  absolute 
ruler  of  the  Convention.  Ambitious  of  power,  and 
perhaps  seeing  that  he  would  fall  a  victim  to  the 
ambition  of  others,  if  he  did  not  himself  obtain  the 
mastery,  he  brought  to  trial  on  the  25th  of  March, 
in  this  year,  not  less  than  twenty  of  the  Jacobin 
leaders,  who  were  condemned  and  executed  on  the 
following  day.  On  the  2nd  of  April,  he  brought 
to  trial  nine  more>  and  these  also  were  all  executed 
on  the  5th.  Robespierre  himself,  however,  in  this 
perilous  career,  soon  appeared  to  have  risen  only 
to  falL  The  members  of  the  Convention,  each 
jealous  of  being  the  next  sacrifice,  united  against 
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him  as  in  defence  of  their  common  safety>  made 
him  their  prisoner  on  the  28th  of  July^  and  had 
him  executed  in  the  course  of  the  day.  With  him 
ended  what  has  justly  been  termed  the  reign  of 
terror.  Councils  more  moderate,  and  men,  who, 
if  not  of  honester  principles,  were  yet  in  nature  or 
policy  less  bloody  and  detestable,  are  now  to  take 
their  place  on  the  scene. 

The  reign  of  terror  had  given  an  intense  vigour 
to  the  war  carryitig  on  against  the  foreign  enemies. 
Immense  resources  were  placed  in  the  power  of  the 
state  by  the  confiscation  of  the  property  of  the 
wretched  victims  of  its  tyranny;  and  these  were 
employed  with  the  greatest  activity  by  the  intrepid 
officers  who  rose  to  command  in  the  army,  at  a 
time  when  no  man  could  be  ambitious  of  com- 
manding, who  was  not  of  the  hardest  and  most  de** 
t;isive  character. 

In  the  campaign  of  1794,  the  French  conquered 
all  Flanders,  they  overran  the  Palatinate,  and  took 
Treves*  They  also  took  Coblentz,  Venlo,  and 
Maestricht,  and  obtained  possession  of  almost  the 
whole  frontiers  of  Holland.  In  Spain  they  took 
Fontarabia,  and  St.  Sebastian's,  and  other  places^ 
which  laid  entirely  open  to  them  the  provinces  of 
Navarre  and  Catalonia.  During  the  following 
winter,  a  frost  of  uncommon  severity  enabled  them 
to  cross  the  Waal  on  the  ice,  and  to  advance  rapidly 
into  the  very  heart  of  the  Dutch  territories,  with- 
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jput  encountering  any  effectual  oppoatUn.  They 
took  possession  of  Amsterdam  Jan.  16,  1795.  The 
fleet  and  shipping  were  fixed  by  the  intense  frost, 
and  fell  an  unresisting  prey.  There  are  several 
.points  of  comparison  between  this  conquest  of  Hoi- 
land,  and  that  which  was  effected  by  the  arms  of 
Louis  XIV.,  but  this  was  incomparably  the  most 
rapid  and  complete.  The  stadtholder  and  his  family 
'fled  to  England,  and  Holland  from  this  time,  till 
.the  end  of  the  wars  of  the  revolution,  became' an 
'absolute  dependency  on  France. 

On  the  1st  of  June,  1794,  lord  Howe  engaged 
the  French  fleet  off  Ushant,  and  after  a  severe  action 
took  seven  sail  of  the  line.  Two  sail  were  sunk. 
Searcely  any  attempt  was  made  after  this  defeat  to 
contest  with  England  the  empire  of  the  sea.  Many 
tyf  the  French  seamen  were  marched  off  to  join  the 
armies^  and  the  marine  fell  of  course  into  compara^- 
tive  neglect.  All  the  French  West  India  islands 
were  caphired  by  England,  with  the  exertion  of  a 
part  of  Guadaloupe.  The  Corsicajis,  also,  being 
much  dissatisfied  with  the  new  government,  made 
the  veteran  Paoli  once  more  their  generalissimo, 
and  with  the  assistance  of  an  English  force  expelled 
the  French  from  their  island. 

In  1795  peace  was  made  with  Prussia  and  Spain, 
^France  restoring  to  Spain  her  original  frontier  on 
the  river  Bidassoa,  and  Spain  ceding  in  return  the 
Spanish  portion  of  St.  Domingo.     In  the  following 
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year  Spain  returned  to  her  old  policy  of  an  alliance 
offensive  and  defensive  with  France,  and  of  course 
took  part  with  France  in  the  war. 

In  June,  1795,  an  attempt  was  made  by  the 
emigrants  to  renew  the  unhappy  war  in  La  Vendee, 
where  new  commotions  had  been  attempted,  and 
the  inhabitants  were  known  to  be  in  a  very  discon- 
tented state.  The  emigrant  army,  under  the  escort 
of  an  English  squadron,  disembarked  in  the  bay  of 
Quiberon,  in  the  end  of  June,  and  was  joined  by 
many  of  the  insurgents,  who,  from  the  nature  of 
the  hostility  which  alone  they  had  been  able  of 
late  to  carry  on,  had  often  the  title  given  them  of 
,CAouans,  or  night  owls.  The  republican  troops, 
however,  soon  repulsed  the  invaders,  and  almost 
all  perished  who  were  not  able  to  re-embark. 

The  military  operations  of  this  year  on  the  side 
of  Germany  were  not  of  importance  enough  to  make 
it  necessary  that  I  should  relate  them  to  you  in  this 
brief  sketch  of  so  eventful  a  war. 

The  national  Convention,  after  many  convulsions 
of  party,  and  some  sanguinary  engagements  with 
the  opposing  factions,  terminated,  Oct.  27,  1795, 
its  disgraceful  career.  A  new  constitution  succeeded 
immediately,  by  which  the  legislature  was  divided 
into  two  assemblies.  The  one  of  these  was  called 
tlie  council  of  the  ancients,  and  consisted  of  250 
members,  all  of  whom  yrere  to  be. at  least  forty 
years  old.  The  other  assembly  was  called  the 
council  of  the  five  hundred.    The  council  of  the 
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live  hundred  alone  could  propose  any  laws.  The 
council  of  the  ancients  might  either  reject  or  accept, 
but  could  not  alter  any  decrees  which  might  pass 
the  five  hundred.  The  executive  power  was  placed 
in  the  hands  of  a  directory ^  consisting  of  five  mem* 
bers/  of  whom  it  was  appointed  that  one  member 
should  go  out  every  year.  Barras>  Camot,  Rew- 
bell,  Reveillere  Lepaux,  and  Letourneur  were  the 
first  members.  Sieyes  had  been  elected,  but  though 
he  became  a  member  afterwards,  he  was  too  pru* 
dent,  at  this  critical  time,  to  venture  to  accept  any 
station  of  power. 

In  the  spring  of  1796,  three  great  armies  took 
the  field:  the  army  of  the  Sambre  and  Meuse> 
under  general  Jourdan;  the  army  of  the  Rhine 
and  Moselle,  under  Moreau;  and  the  army  of 
Italy,  of  which,  the  command  was  given  to  Buona- 
parte, a  native  of  Corsica,  and  godson  of  Paoli. 
Buonaparte  had  distinguished  himself  at  the  capture 
of  Toulon  from  the  English,  and  had  afterwards 
been  brought  forward  by  the  director  Barras.  The 
<;ampaign  in  Italy  raised  at  once  this  extraordinary 
man  to  great  distinction.  He  annexed  Savoy  to 
France,  he  defeated  the  Austrians  at  Lodi,  where 
he  stormed  their  position  on  the  bridge  over  the 
Adda,  which  was  so  strongly  defended^  that  even 
his  own  officers  thought  it  impregnable,  and  a;t 
length  established  the  French  ascendency  through- 
out  Italy*  Many  of  the  states  were  compelled 
to  purchase  an  armistice,  by  sacrificing  the  finest 
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paintings  or  statues  with  which  their  palaces  and 
museums  were  stored.  These  were  put  in  requi" 
sifion,  as  was  the  phrase,  by  order  of  the  Convention, 
and  were  transported  to  Paris,  where  for  a  period 
of  nearly  twenty  years  they  formed  the  most  splendid 
and  attractive  ornament  of  that  triumphant  metro- 
polis.    Mantua  alone  held  out  for  the  imperialists. 

In  Germany,  Moreau  and  Jourdan,  combining 
their  operations,  compelled  the  archduke  Charles, 
the  Austrian  general,  after  a  hardly-contested  cam- 
paign, to  retreat,  and  to  cross  the  Neckar  and 
Danube.  The  minor  states  of  the  empire,  and  even 
the  diet  at  Ratisbon,  were  compelled  to  solicit  peace 
with  the  republic.  England  and  the  emperor  were 
the  only  powers  who  still  continued  the  contest. 

But  the  archduke  Charles,  in  this  emergency, 
exerted  himself  with  great  and  firm  resolution.  He 
first  repulsed  Jourdan,  and  then  menaced  Moreau, 
to  whom  Buonaparte,  who  was  detained  in  Italy  by 
the  siege  of  Mantua,  and  by  the  attempts  of  the 
Austrians  to  recover  their  interests  in  that  quarter, 
was  wholly  unable  to  send  assistance.  Moreau,  how- 
ever, extricated  himself,  and  effected  a  retreat  into 
France,  which  has  been  greatly  celebrated  for  the 
ability  with  which  he  conducted  it. 

In  the  end  of  this  year,  an  ill-concerted  expedition 
was  despatched  from  France  for  the  invasion  of  Ire- 
land. General  Hoche  commanded,  and  25,000  men 
were  embarked.  They  reached  Bantry  Bay,  but 
returned  to  Brest,  without  making  any  attempt  to 
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land.  This  expedition  having  failed^  the  directory 
was  at  a  great  loss  how  to  dispose  of  some  of  the 
troops  embarked  in  it,  many  of  whom  had  been 
permitted  to  enter  the  service  after  having  been 
condemned  for  their  crimes  to  the  galleys.  These 
troops  could  not  be  remanded  to  the  galleys  ;  they 
could  not  prudently  be  restored  to  liberty;  they 
could  not  be  drafted  into  the  other  armies  of  the 
republic^  because  soldiers  of  the  better  classes  would 
not  serve  with  them.  In  this  perplexity  they  were 
again  embarked  on  a  new  expedition ;  and  this  no- 
thing less  than  the  invasion  of  Great  Britain  itself. 
They  were  landed  at  Fisguard  in  Wales  on  the 
23d  of  February,  1797,  and  were  made  prisoners 
the  same  evening  without  opposition. 

Mantua  capitulated  Feb.  2, 1797,  and  Italy  soon 
after  was  reduced  to  quiet  submission,  and  even  to 
tolerate  the  plunder  of  the  chapel  of  Loretto,  whence 
the  famous  image  of  the  Virgin  was  taken  and  sent 
to  Paris.  Italy  being  subdued,  Buonaparte  marched 
along  the  Adriatic,  took  Gradisca  on  the  19th  of 
March,  and  Trieste  on  the  23d.  Thence  advancing 
rapidly,  he  passed  the  defiles  of  the  Alpine  country 
which  protects  the  Italian  frontier  of  Germany, 
and  alarmed  the.Austrians  for  the  safety  of  Vienna. 
Under  these  circumstances  a  negotiation  was  en- 
lered  into,  and  a  peace  eventually  concluded  with 
the  emperor  by  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio  on  the 
17th  of  October.  France  by  this  treaty  retained  the 
Austrian  Netherlands.    Milan,  Mantua,  Modeoa, 
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jPerrara,  and  Bologna  were  formed  into  a  mere 
dependency  on  France,  and  entitled  the  Cisalpine 
republic.  The  Venetian  islands,  Corfu,  Zante,  and 
their  dependencies,  were  also  surrendered  to  France ; 
but  the  emperor  was  put  in  possession  of  Venice, 
and  of  its  territory  on  both  sides  of  the  gulf,  in- 
cluding Dalmatia,  and  reaching  as  far  as  the  Lake 
di  Garda.  Genoa  was  converted  into  a  Ldgurian 
republic  soon  afterwards. 

Early  in  1798,  the  French  took  possession  of 
Rome,  and  deposed  the  pope.  At  the  same  time 
they  also  invaded  Switzerland,  though  Switzerland 
had  observed  the  most  sincere  neutrality  in  the 
doubtful  contest  which  had  been  lately  closed  in 
Germany.  The  war  with  Switzerland  could  not 
last  long.  The  hardy  mountaineers  of  the  smaller 
cantons  made  a  brief  but  desperate  struggle  for  their 
independence.  But  they  were  soon  subdued  by 
superior  numbers  and  skill,  and  a  new  constitution 
was  forced  on  them  after  the  model  of  France. 

England  was  now  the  only  enemy  of  the  republic. 
In  August,  this  year,  a  small  body  of  troops  was 
despatched  from  France  into  Ireland,  in  order  to 
foment  a  rebellion  which  was  raging  in  that  dis- 
tracted island.  This  body,  however,  was  soon  com- 
pelled to  surrender. 

To  attack  England  in  her  vast  dominions  in  the 
East  Indies  was  a  chief  object  of  the  directory.  This 
appears  at  least  to  have  been  the  ostensible  design 
of  an  expedition  which  was  despatched  to  Egypt  in 
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June^  1798,  under  the  command  of  Buonaparte* 
The  possession  of  that  country  might  afford  an 
access  to  India^  which  a  power  decidedly  inferior 
iat  sea  could  not  hope  for  in  the  long  passage  round 
4he  Cape.  Some  suppose,  however,  that  the  real 
motive  of  the  expedition  was  to  rid  the  directory  of 
Buonaparte  and  his  army,  by  sending  them  on  this 
doubtful  adventure.  Nothing  can  be  more  likely 
than  that  the  character  of  that  general  had  already 
disclosed  to  those  who  were  best  acquainted  with 
him  a  towering  ambition,  which  would  never  be 
satisfied  so  long  as  there  remained  a  greater  than 
himself. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  Buonaparte  embarked  at  Toulon 
with  40,000  of  his  veteran  troops.  In  his  way  to 
Egypt  he  obtained  possession  of  Malta,  which,  it  is 
supposed,  was  betrayed  to  him  by  the  knights.  He 
then  sailed  for  Alexandria :  he  landed,  and  took 
the  city  by  storm  on  the  5th  of  July.  His  luck 
in  getting  there  without  being  intercepted  by  the 
English  fleet  is  very  remarkable.  The  French 
tnarine  had  never  recovered  its  defeat  in  the  action 
of  June  1st,  1794,  and  had  indeed  also  suffered 
subsequent  losses.  The  allied  fleet  of  Spain  had 
been  defeated  on  its  way  to  Brest,  in  an  engage* 
ment  fought  on  the  14th  of  February,  1797;  and 
the  Dutch  also,  whose  whole  power  had  now  joined 
the  republic,  had  seen  their  fleet  almost  destroyed  in 
a  sanguinary  conflict  with  the  English  on  Oct.  11^ 
in  the  same  year,  near  Camperdown. 
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The  design  on  Egypt  had  been  in  a  great  degree 
disguised  by  demonstrations  made  at  Brest,  and  on 
the  coast  of  the  Channel^  which  appeared  to  have 
for  their  object  the  invasion  of  England.  Huge 
rafts,  which  were  to  be  impelled  by  paddles  and 
wind-mills,  were  said  to  be  constructed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  transporting  an  army ;  and  various  other 
absurd  stories  were  circulated,  which  doubtless 
were  chiefly  intended  to  divert  attention  from  the 
Berious  preparations  which  were  making  at  Toulon, 
The  English  admiral.  Nelson,  however,  who  was 
by  far  the  ablest  naval  commander  whom  any  age 
or  country  has  produced,  was  appointed  to  watch 
the  fleet  at  Toulon,  He  actually  pursued  it  from 
Malta  to  Alexandria :  but  the  French  having 
steered  their  course  by  the  island  of  Candia,  the 
English,  who  kept  the  direct  line  towards  Egypt, 
missed  their  enemies,  and  reached  Alexandria  be- 
fore them.  Not  finding  them  there,  they  left  the 
coast  immediately,  and  went  in  search  of  them. 
Two  days  after  they  were  gone,  the  French  fleet 
arrived. 

After  taking  Alexandria,  Buonaparte  marched 
up  the  country,  and  took  Cairo.  He  defeated  the 
Mamelukes  in  several  engagements,  one  of  the 
principal  of  which  is  called  the  battle  of  the  Pyra- 
mids, from  having  been  fought  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  those  massy  structures. 

On  the  1st  of  August,  admiral  Nelson  returned, 
and  at  sunset  on  that  day  began  his  attack  on  the 
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French  fleets  which  ky  at  anchor  in  Aboukir  Bay, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Nila  In  this  great  battle  the 
whole  French  fleet  was  destroyed  or  taken;  two 
ships  of  the  line  only  and  two  frigates  escaping. 
These  also  fell  afterwards  into  the  hands  of  the 
English. 

Buonaparte^  though  thus  shut  up  in  Egypt  by 
the  destruction  of  a  fleet  which  he  had  no  means  of 
replacing,  soon  made  himself  master  of  the  whole 
4xmntry.  From  Egypt  he,  in  the  following  year, 
marched  into  Palestine,  and  laid  siege  to  Acre, 
which  was  valiantly  defended  by  sir  Sydney  Smith, 
a  captain  in  the  English  nary^  who  had  prevailed 
on  the  Turkish  pasha  to  give  him  the  command  of 
the  garrison.  The  French  general,  after  having 
made  eleven  attempts  to  take  the  town  by  assault, 
and  after  having  lost  almost  half  of  the  troops  he 
had  taken  with  him,  was  at  length  compelled  to 
raise  the  siege.  From  Acre  he  retreated  to  Egypt, 
where  he  had  to  encounter  a  Turkish  army  which 
had  been  despatched  by  sea  from  Constantinople. 
He  destroyed  this  whole  army  in  a  dreadful  battle 
at  Aboukir,  which  was  fought  on  the  25th  day  of 
July,  1799. 

Buonaparte  soon  afterwards  returned  to  France 
with  a  few  of  his  officers,  leaving  general  Kleber  in 
command  of  the  army  in  Egypt,  which  was  now 
reduced  to  about  eighteen  thousand  men.  In  his 
passage  to  France  he  narrowly  escaped  being  taken. 
Few  occurrences  in  history  have  appeared  more 
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mysterious  than  that  he  should  thus  without  orders 
have  deserted  his  army.  No  one  can  doubts  how- 
eyer,  but  that  his  real  object  was  to  push  his  own 
way  to  the  supreme  authority. 

After  many  obscure  and  intricate  transactions^ 
the  two  legislative  bodies  were  adjourned  to  St. 
Cloudy  which  is  at  the  distance  of  about  six  miles 
from  Paris.  On  the  10th  of  November,  1799, 
Buonaparte,  accompanied  by  about  twenty  ofScers 
and  grenadiers,  entered  the  hall  of  the  council  of 
five  hundred.  In  this  perhaps  he  imitated  the  ex- 
ample which  had  been  set  in  England  during  the 
commonwealth,  when  Cromwell  dissolved  the  long 
parliament.  After  a  great  tumult,  a  body  of  troops 
made  their  appearance,  and  the  members  of  the 
council  were  ordered  to  disperse.  The  final  result 
of  this  new  change  in  the  constitution  was  to  abolish 
the  directory,  and  to  vest  the  executive  power  in 
one  chief  consul,  with  two  other  consuls  assisting 
him.  Buonaparte,  Camhaceres,  and  Le  Brun  were 
named  consuls,  Buonaparte  from  this  time  assuming 
the  title  of  first  consul  of  the  republic 

During  the  course  of  these  events,  the  flames  of 
war  again  broke  out  on  the  continent.  After  the 
great  victory  of  admiral  Nelson  over  the  French 
fleet,  the  emperor,  encouraged  by  that  event, 
which  shut  up  iu  Egypt  the  formidable  army 
of  Buonaparte,  and  stimulated  by  the  English 
minister    Mr.    Pitt,    who    spared    no    efforts    to 
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excite  a  new  alliance  against  France^  determined 
to  renew  hostilities.  The  king  of  Naples  did  not 
even  wait  for  the  Austrians.  He  himself  went  to 
receive  admiral  Nelson  on  his  arrival  in  the  Bay  of 
Naples  after  the  battle  of  the  Nile,  and  immediately 
afterwards  commenced  warlike  operations  against 
the  French  army  in  Italy.  He  had  at  first  some 
success,  and  his  army  occupied  Rome,  but  was  soon 
compelled  to  retreat  precipitately.  The  king  and 
his  family  were  obliged  to  retire  on  board  the  Eng- 
lish fleet,  by  which  they  were  conveyed  to  Pa- 
lermo. The  French  soon  afterwards  became  the 
uncontested  masters  of  almost  all  Italy. 

The  king  of  Prussia  and  the  greater  number  of 
the  German  princes  determined  to  be  neutral  in 
the  impending  contest  with  Austria,  but  Russia  de* 
spatched  to  the  aid  of  that  power  an  army  of  45,000 
men,  under  the  celebrated  Suwarrow,  who  was  in- 
vested with  the  command  of  the  combined  armies. 
Moreau  and  Macdonald  were  opposed  to  Suwarrow, 
and  the  north  of  Italy,  the  scene  of  this  great  contest, 
was  deluged  with  blood  in  a  very  hard-fought  cam- 
paign. Suwarrow,  who  had  a  great  superiority  of 
force,  acquired  for  a  time  the  advantage.  Almost 
all  Italy  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Austrians,  and 
it  was  thought  that  Suwarrow  would  have  wrested 
Switzerland  from  France,  if  his  allies  had  not  failed 
to  support  him.  Being  left  unsupported,  he  was 
repulsed  by  the  French  general  Massena.  On  this  the 
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emperor  of  Russia,  believing  that  the  Austrians  had 
perfidiously  deserted  his  general,  withdrew  from  the 
coalition  against  France. 

In  August,  1799,  a  considerable  £nglish  army, 
under  the  command  of  sir  Ralph  Abercromby* 
landed  at  the  Helder  point,  near  the  entrance 'of 
the  Zuyder  Zee,  in  the  hope  of  acquiring  possession 
of  Holland.  But  the  expedition  was  either  ill-con- 
certed or  badly  managed,  and  at  length,  after  great 
loss,  the  English  were  compelled  to  retire. 

We  may  now  proceed  with  the  history  of  Buona- 
parte, who  was  made  first  consul,  Dec.  24,  1799, 
He  soon  afterwards  made  overtures  of  peace  to  the 
allied  powers.  In  making  these  overtures  he  was 
much  suspected  of  insincerity;  and  they  were  ac- 
cordingly rejected  both  by  England  and  Austria. 
It  was  particularly  remarked  that  he  made  hia^ 
overture  to  England  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
king  personally,  and  not  according  to  the  ordinary 
forms  by  which  diplomatic  correspondence  is  re- 
gulated. 

In  the  campaign  of  1800  Moreau  was  successful 
in  Germany,  and  this  partly,  as  is  supposed,  through 
the  disunion  and  treachery  of  the  army  which  was* 
opposed  to  him  under  general  Kray.  Buonaparta 
himself  took  the  command  of  the  army  of  Italy ;  he 
passed  the  Alps,  and  gained  on  the  14th  of  June: 
the  great  battle  of  Marengo..  la  this  battle  victory: 
seemed  for  a  long  time  inclined  to  determine  for  tha< 
Austrians;.  and  it  ia  said  that  Buonaparte  at  on& 
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moment  wavered;  but  the  battle  was  recovered  hy 
the  gallantry  of  general  Desaix,  who  with  a  fresh 
body  of  cavalry  charged  at  the  critical  moment,  and 
by  this  one  act  gave  that  superiority  to  the  French 
arms  which  the  Auatrians  were  on  the  very  point  of 
gaining.  General  Desaix  was  killed  in  the  action. 
The  Austrians  soon  after  solicited  an  armistice ;  but 
the  war  reconsmenced,  and  they  were  again  defeated 
by  Moreau  at  Hohenlinden.  Another  armistice  fol- 
lowed, and  negotiations  were  immediately  entered 
into.  These  were  at  length  concluded  by  a  separate 
peace  with  the  emperor,  which  was  signed  at  Lune- 
ville  on  the  9th  of  February,  1801.  By  this  treaty 
the  emperor  recognized  the  independence  of  the  Ba- 
ta?ian,  the  Swiss,  the  Cisalpine,  and  the  Lignrian 
republics.  Peace  was  restored  soon  afterwards  with 
Naples  and  Portugal. 

England  also  now  made  attempts  to  negotiate. 
But  the  state  of  affiiirs  in  Egypt,  which  was  still  in 
possession  of  the  French  army,  and  against  which 
England  had  despatched  a  powerful  armament, 
proved  for  a  time  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to 
peace.  I  must  here  return  to  give  you  an  account 
of  what  took  place  in  Egypt  after  Buonaparte's 
leaving  it  in  Angast,  1799. 

General  Kleber,  as  I  hare  told  yau,  who  was  a 
man  of  very  high  diaracter,  had  been  left  in  com^ 
mand  of  the  Fiench  army.  He  and  the:  grand  vizier 
concluded  a.  cMventioft  at  EL  Ariskoa  the'24ith  of 
Jfaouaiy;.  1860^  to  wfasidk  air  Sydney.  Smitli  noder- 
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took  to  accede  on  the  part  of  England.  By  this 
convention  Egypt  was  to  be  restored  to  the  Porte; 
but  it  was  agreed  that  the  French  army  should  be 
conveyed  to  France.  This  convention,  which  sir 
Sydney  Smith  had  no  authority  to  sanction,  was 
disavowed  at  first  by  the  English  government, 
which  was  unwilling  to  allow  that  the  French 
troops  in  Egypt  should  be  restored  to  their  own 
country,  whence  they  might  be  marched  instantly 
either  into  Italy  or  to  the  Rhine.  On  the  rupture 
of  the  convention,  Kleber  again  attacked  the  Turks, 
and  again  defeated  them  in  another  great  battle  near 
Cairo.  Another  treaty  to  the  same  effect  with  that 
of  El  Arish  was  then  entered  into,  and  on  the  point 
of  being  concluded,  when  Kleber  was  assassinated 
—by  whose  instigation  is  not  known.  General 
Menou,  who  succeeded  him,  refused  to  leave  Egypt^ 
and  no  alternative  remained  to  the  English  but  to 
expel  him. 

With  this  object  in  view,  sir  Ralph  Abercromby 
was  despatched  from  England,  at  the  head  of  a  con-' 
siderable  and  well-appointed  army.  On  March  7, 
1801,  he  began  his  disembarkation  in  the  Bay  of 
Aboukir,.  in  the  face  of  a  large  body  of  French 
troops  posted  advantageously  to  receive  him.  After' 
a  sharp  contest  the  English  made  good  their  land- 
isg.  One  battle  took  place  on  the  13th,  and  an- 
other on  the  21sty  near  Alexandria,  in  which  the 
English  conmiandei^in-chief  was  ioiortally  wounded. 
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On  both  days,  however,  the  English  arms  were 
successful. . 

On  the  death  of  sir  Ralph  Abercromby,  lord 
Hutchinson  succeeded  to  his  command.  An  aux- 
iliar  army  also  arrived  from  India  by  the  Red  Sea. 
Rosetta  and  Cairo  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Eng« 
lish ;  and  Menou,  who  still  held  out  in  Alexandria, 
consented  at  length  to  accept  the  terms  which  had 
been  previously  offered,  and  was  conveyed  with  his 
army  to  the  ports  of  France. 

The  war  in  Eg3rpt  being  thus  concluded,  no 
material  impediment  to  the  peace  with  England 
seemed  to  remain.  Preliminaries  were  signed  in 
London,  Oct.  1,  1801,  and  a  definite  treaty  con- 
cluded afterwards  at  Amiens,  March  27th,  1802.. 
By  this  treaty  England  agreed  to  give  up  all  her 
conquests,  with  the  exception  of  Ceylon,  which  she 
had  taken  from  the  Dutch,  and  Trinidad,  which 
had  been  taken  from  Spain.  Malta  was  to  be  re- 
stored to  the  knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem.  To 
France  were  restored  all  her  West  Indian  pos- 
sessions, all  of  which  had  been  taken  by  England 
during  the  war,  with  the  exception  of  St.  Domingo, 
where  the  negroes  had  emancipated  themselves,  and 
had  established  a  republic  of  their  own. 

It  soon  became  evident  that  the  peace  would  not 
be  permanent*    Preparations  were  made  in  the  ports 
of  France  and  Holland,  which  though  professedly  < 
intended  for  the  reduction  of  St  Domingo,  appeared 
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too  extensive  not  to  have  some  greater  design.  The 
first  consul,  now  all  powerful  in  France,  felt  great 
jealousy  of  the  ambition  of  England  ;  and  England, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  not  less  suspicious  of  his 
character  and  sincerity. 

Hostilities  were  recommenced.  May  16th,  1803, 
by  the  issue  of  letters  of  marque  by  the  English 
government,  and  an  embargo  on  all  French  vessels 
in  English  ports.  This  prompt  hostility,  without  a 
declaration  of  war,  Buonaparte  resented,  by  arrest- 
ing all  British  subjects,  who  were  to  be  found  in 
France  or  in  Holland.  Many  of  these  were  persons 
of  the  higher  ranks  of  society,  who  had  been  tempted 
by  the  restoration  of  peace  to  travel  or  take  up  their 
residence  on  the  continent.  Many  were  officers  in 
the  army  or  navy,  whose  detention  in  France  pre- 
cluding their  employment  in  their  country's  service 
necessarily  operated  as  a  bar  to  their  promotion. 
Many  were  the  captains  and  crews  of  merchant 
vessels,  which  had  been  found  in  the  ports  of 
Holland  or  France.  Of  these  prisoners  the  higher 
and  middling  ranks  were  mostly  sent  to  Verdun, 
where  they  were  allowed  to  be  on  their  parole. 
Some  few  officers  made  their  escape,  and  got 
home ;  but  the  English  government  refused  to  em- 
ploy them  again,  on  account  of  their  having  broken 
their  parole.  It  must  be  allowed  that  their  cas3 
was  exceedingly  hard,  especially  since  it  differed 
from  a  common  case  of  captivity,  as  being  one  in 
which  they  were  almost  hopeless  of  liberation.     In 
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ordinary  circumstances,  a  prisoner  of  war  may 
always  expect  to  be  soon  exchanged;  but  these 
detenus  were  not  prisoners  of  war ;  and  the  English 
government^  which  denied  the  justice  of  their 
seizure,  would  not  recognize  it  by  consenting  to. 
give  French  prisoners  in  exchange.  Nothing,  how- 
ever, can  justify  a  breach  of  parole :  when  a  man's 
word  is  once  given,  no  consideration  should  induce 
him  to  break  it.  The  practice  also  of  allowing  pri- 
soners to  be  at  large,  on  giving  their  word  that 
they  will  not  attempt  to  escape,  is  -so  material  an 
alleviation  of  captivity,  that  I  hardly  know  how  any 
man  can  do  more  injury  to  his  fellow-creatures  than 
by  acting  so  as  to  discourage  it 

In  the  months  of  May  and  June  the  French 
armies  entered  Hanover,  and  took  possession  of  it 
with  but  little  resistance.  At  the  same  time  Eng- 
land was  again  menaced  with  invasion.  But  the  ex- 
traordinary events  of  the  new  war  which  was  thus 
begun,  to  which,  if  we  consider  not  oiily  the  vast 
armies  in  motion,  but  also  the  skill  with  which  they 
were  guided,  there  is,  I  believe,  no  parallel  in  the 
annals  of  the  world,  will  more  properly  belong  to 
the  ensuing  chapter. 

I  shall  here  only  add  that  on  April  25,  1804,  a 
decree  was  passed  creating  Buonaparte  "  emperor 
of  the  Fjrench,"  and  investing  him  in  that  capacity 
with  the  government  of  the  French  republic.  By 
this  decree,  also,  the  imperial  title  and  power  were 
madq  hereditary  in  his  family.  His  coronation  took 
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place  December  2 ;  pope  Pius  VII.  performing  the 
ceremony  of  crowniug  him.  On  the  4th  of  February, 
1805,  the  new  emperor  addressed  a  second  letter  to 
the  king  of  England,  in  which  he  urged  him  to  put 
an  end  to  the  war.  Whether  or  no  it  would  have 
been  wise  to  have  answered  this  letter  amicably, 
is  a  question  which  I  cannot  presume  to  decide. 
The  letter  itself  was  very  wordy  and  pompous, 
and  did  not  bear  any  internal  marks  of  sincerity. 
On  May  26,  the  emperor  was  crowned  at  Milan 
king  of  Italy.  Genoa  was  united  to  the  empire  a 
few  days  afterwards. 
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CONVERSATION   ON    CHAPTER   XXXIX. 


JtsEnipitm  andOanttt. 

Richard.  Was  Robespierre  a  clever  as  well  as  a 
i-ery  wicked  man  ? 

Mrs.  Markham.  I  believe  he  was  a  man  of  no 
extraordinary  talents ;  unless  indeed  we  may  account 
as  a  talent  the  art  which  he  possessed  of  enticing 
others  to  crimes,  of  which  he  generally  contrived  to 
reap  the  benefit.  He  began  the  world  as  a.  lawyer, 
but  was  an  indifferent  orator,  and  attained  no  emi- 
nence in  his  profession.  Early  in  the  Revolution  he 
made  himself  conspicuous  as  a  vehement  member 
of  the  jacobin  party,  and  appeared  to  be  actuated 
by  a  personal  animosity  against  the  king,  and  per* 
severingly  Eumed  at  his  destruction. 

Mary.     Had  the  king  done  him  any  injury  ? 
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Mrs.  M^  The  king  never  intentionally  injured 
any  one.  Robespierre's  enmity  to  him  arose  en- 
tirely in  the  first  instance  from  the  republican 
principles  which  he  had  espoused,  and  latterly  from 
his  own  ambition  to  be  dictator.  Robespierre's 
chief  political  rival  was  Danton,  and  these  two  men« 
apparent  friends,  but  secret  enemies,  were,  while 
professing  indivisible  fraternity,  endeavouring  to 
compass  each  other's  destruction.  At  last  the 
superior  cunning  of  Robespierre  prevailed,  and  the 
ferocious  Danton  was  guillotined. 

George.  It  is  a  comfort  to  think  that  Robespierre 
was  not  long  after  him. 

*Mrs.  M.  When  Robespierre  was  seized,  he 
endeavoured  to  shoot  himself,  but  he  only  shattered 
his  jaw.  In  that  mangled  condition  he  was  placed 
in  the  cart,  and  carried  to  the  place  of  execution 
amidst  the  shouts  and  exultations  of  the  populace, 
who  were  frantic  with  joy  at  the  downfall  of  the 
tyrant.  The  women,  who  ifi  all  the  popular  tumults 
in  France  acted  a  very  conspicuous  part,  danced 
like  insane  creatures  round  the  procession.  When 
he  arrived  at  the  scaSbld  he  was  more  dead  than 
alive : .  but  on  the  executioner  s  .  roughly  pulKng 
off  a  bandage,  which  had  been  hastily  put  on  his 
wound^he  uttered  a  horrible  shriek ;  and  it  is  said, 
that  of  all  the  executions  which  were  at  that  time 
witnessed  in  Paris,  Robespierre's  presented  the 
most  appalling  spectacle. 
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Richard.  It  is  surprising  to  me  how  exeeutioners 
enough  could  be  found  for  such  a  great  number  of 
people. 

Mrs,  M.  And  your  siu*prise  will  be  increased, 
when  I  tell  you  that  all  those  executions  were  per- 
formed by  two  individuals  only,  of  the  name  of 
Sampson.  These  persons,  who  were  brothers,  shed 
the  blood  of  Louis  XVI.,  of  Marie  Antoinette,  of 
Bobespierre  and  his  faction,  with  equal  unconcern. 
They  are  described  as  having  been  little  less  of 
machines  than  the  guillotine  itself;  and  so  that 
there  was  but  a  head  to  be  cut  eS,  it  mattered  not 
to  them  whose  it  was. 

Mary.  Why  was  that  machine  for  cutting  off 
heads  called  a  guiUotine  ? 

Mrs,  M,  It  obtained  its  name  fma  one  of  the 
most  harmless  and  benevolent  of  men,  a  physician 
of  the  name  of  Guillotine,  a  member  of  Ite  Na- 
tional Assembly,  who,  on  some  question  relating  to 
the  amelioration  of  the  penal  code,  had  lecom- 
mended  the  use  of  a  decapitating  mackine,  as  a 
more  merciful  kind  of  death  than  diat  by  the 
gallows. 

Qeorge.  Poor  man !  How  he  nmst  haare  hated 
his  own  name ! 

Mrs,  M.  When  Guillotine  saw  the  horrible  use 
«tade  of  his  invention,  he  was  overwhelmed  wMi 
grief,  and  withdrew  in  disgust  from  public  life. 
He  afterwards  confined  himself  to  the  duties  of  his 
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profession^  ih  which  he  arrived  at  great  eminence^ 
and  was  living  in  1811. 

f    Mary.     Pray^  mamma^  can  you  remember  the 
French  revolution  ? 

Mrs,  M.  I  can  recollect  its  being  the  constant 
topic  of  conversation^  although  I  was  then  too 
young  to  be  able  to  form  any  very  distinct  ideas 
on  the  subject.  I  can  also  recollect  the  hearing 
accounts  read  in  the  newspapers  of  the  dreadful 
atrocities  taking  place  in  France^  which  used  to 
^'curdle  my  young  blood  with  horror.'*  On  my 
first  visit  to  London^  I  also  saw  a  great  number  of 
French  emigrants^  who  had  found  refuge  there. 

Mary,     Did  they  seem  very  unhappy  ? 

Mrs.  M.  They  seemed  unhappy,  when  you 
saw  them,  in  forlorn  and  melancholy  groups,  per- 
ambulating, as  was  their  custom,  the  sunny  sides 
of  the  streets.  But,  in  company,  the  buoyancy  of 
the  national  character  commonly  enabled  them  to 
cast  off  for  the  moment  the  load  of  their  afflictions, 
and  they  would  be  not  only  cheerful  but  even  gay. 
And  although,  in  general,  we  must  blame  their 
abandonment  of  their  country,  yet  there  were  many 
instances,  especially  in  the  advanced  stages  ^f  the 
Revolution,  in  which  it  was  a  necessary  measure  of 
self-preservation :  nor  was  it  possible  to  forbear 
feeling  respect  and  admiration  for  persons  situated 
as  they  had  been,  who  could  support,  with  a  con- 
tentedness  which  was  often  truly  dignified,  the  loss 
of  wealth,  rank,  country,  and  consideration. 
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Richard.     How  did  they  get  money  to  live  on  ? 

Mrs,  M,  Some  few  brought  with  them  money 
or  jewels.  Others  were  thrown  on  the  benevolence 
of  the  English,  and  very  many  exerted  a  praise- 
worthy industry,  and  preferred  the  maintaining 
themselves  by  their  own  labour  to  a  dependence  on 
the  liberality  of  others. 

George.  That  was  much  wiser  than  if  they  had 
sat  still  doing  nothing  but  lamenting  their  mis- 
fortunes. 

Mrs.  M.  The  French  exiles  had  an  illustrious 
example  of  industry  and  exertion  in  the  young 
duke  of  Orleans,  who  after  his  father's  death  took 
refuge  in  Switzerland.  He  there  assumed  the 
name  of  M.  Corby,  and  maintained  himself  for 
more  than  a  year  by  becoming  the  mathematical 
teacher  in  a  school. 

.  Mary.  I  do  not  at  all  comprehend  how  the 
affairs  of  France  could  be  carried  on  by  such  a  set 
of  governors  as  those  republicans. 

Mrs.  M.  I  cannot  show  you  a  more  forcible 
picture  of  the  spirit  by  which  those  governors  were 
actuated,  than  by  reading  to  you  a  letter  from 
Fouche,  then  one  of  the  members  of  the  committee 
of  public  safety,  to  his  friend  and  colleague,  G>llot 
d'Herbois.  This  letter  was  written  at  the  time  of 
the  victory  which  was  gained  by  the  republicans 
over  the  royalists  at  Toulon. 
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Toulon,  28th  o£  Frimaire, 
year  2  oC  the  Republic,  one  and  indivisible. 

"  The  war  is  at  an  end,  if  we  know  how  to  avail 
ourselves  of  this  memorable  victory.  Let  us  be 
terrible  that  we  may  not  be  in  danger  of  being 
weak  or  cruel.  .  Let  us  destroy  in  our  wrath,  and 
at  one  blow,  all  rebels,  conspirators,  and  traitors, 
to  spare  ourselves  the  anguish,  the  tedious  misery 
of  punishing  them .  as  kings*  Let  us  avenge  our- 
selves as  a  people,  let  us  strike  like  the  thunder- 
bolt, and  annihilate  even  the  ashes  of  our  enemies, 
that  they  may  not  pollute  the  soil  of  liberty.  May 
the  perfidious  English  be  attacked  iu  all  directions : 
may  the  whole  republic  form  but  one  volcano  to 
overwhelm  them  with  its  devouring  lava !  May 
the  infamous  isle,  which  produced  these  monsters, 
whom  humanity  disowns,  be  ingulfed  for  ever  in 
the  depths  of  ocean ! — Adieu  !  my  friend :  tears  of 
joy  gush  from  my  eyes„  and  inundate  my  souL 

FoucHfe, 

.  "  P.  S.  We  have-  only  one  way  of  celebrating  the 
victory.  This  evening  we  send  two  hundred  and 
thirteen  rebels  to  meet  death  amidst  the  thunder  of 
our  guns." 

Richard.  We  English  are  exceedingly  obliged 
to  M.  Fouche  for  his  kind  wishes  towards  us.  * 

Mrs.  M.     And  you  may  rest  assured  that  the 

vehement  passions  of  the  republicans  did  not  ex- 

.  haust  themselves  on  the  aristocrats  alone.     Almost 

u  5 
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all  the  cluef  promoters  of  the  Revolution  fell  a 
sacrifice^  sooner  or  later,  to  its  fury;  and  the 
insatiable  guillotiiie  had  almost  a  daily  tribute  from 
the  members  of  all  the  different  iactions,  who  were 
struggling  with  each  other  for  the  mastery. 

Mary.  Well,  for  my  part,  I  think  that  those 
poor  French  who  could  get  to  England  were  very 
riglit  to  stay  here.  It  is  quite  a  pleasure  to  think 
that  our  dear  nice  little  island  was  such  a  comfort- 
able place  of  refuge  for  them. 

Mrs.  M.  When  Louis  XVIII.  came  to  Eng- 
land, he  landed  at  Yarmouth,  and  was  rowed  on 
shore  by  a  boat's  crew  belonging  to  the  Majestic,  an 
'English  man-of-war.  On  quitting  the  boat,  the 
king  (who,  I  should  tell  you,  travelled  under  the 
name  of  the  count  de  Lille,)  left  a  purse  containing 
fifteen  guineas  to  be  distributed  amongst  the  crew. 
It  is  said  that  the  tars  refused  the  money,  and  sent 
it  with  tho  following  letter  to  their  admiral. 

H.  M.  S.  Mijestic,  Nov.  6, 1807. 

/^  May  it  please  your  worship^ 

"  We  holded  a  talk  about  that  there  money  that 
was  sent  us,  and,  hope  no  offence,  your  honour,  we 
dont  like  to  take  it,  because  as  how  we  knows  fast 
enuff  that  it  was  the  true  king  of  Franqe  that  went 
with  your  honor  in  the  boat,  and  that  he  and  our 
.own  noble  king,  God  bless  'em  both,  and  give 
.every  one  his  right,  is  good  friends  now.  And 
besides  that,  your  honour  gived  an  order  long  ago. 
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not  to  take  an3r  money  from  nobody^  and  we  never 
did  take  none.  And  Mr.  Leneve^  that  steered 
your  honour  and  that  there  king,  says  he  wont 
have  no  hand  hx  it^  and  so  does  Andrew  Young  the 
proper  coxen^  and  he  hopes  no  offence.-^*So  we  all, 
one  and  all,  begs  not  to  take  it  at  all,  so  no  more 
from  your  honor's  dutiful  servants.''  The  letter 
was  signed  by  ten  of  the  crew. 

George.  Hurrah !  for  the  jolly  tars :  I  hope 
the  story  is  true,  for  the  honour  of  the  British 
navy ! 

Mrs.  3£»     "  I  caiuot  tell  how  ths  tnAh  may  b« : 
I  Bay  the  tale  as  'twas  said  to  me." 

Before  we  dismiss  from  our  memories  Louis 
XVI.  "  and  his  times,"  it  will  not  be  uninteresting 
to  take  a  review  of  some  of  the  most  remarkable 
changes  in  manners  whieh  took  place  in  France 
during  his  reign.  In  the  earliest  part  of  it,  the 
whole  style  of  fashionaJ)Ie  society  was  frivolous  in 
the  extreme,  and  nothing  was  thought  of  but 
amusements.  To  dress,  to  act,  to  sing,  to  dance> 
were  the  sole  business  of  life,  and  to  make  eom- 
plimientary  speeches^  ejngrams^  and  extemporary 
verses,  was,  if  we  may  credit  the  picture  which 
madame  de  Genlis  has  drawn  df  Parisian  society, 
the  highest  and  noost  desired  stretch  of  intellect 
among  the  wits  and  m^i  of  fashion  of  the  day. 
All  at  once  a  revolution  was  wrought  in  these 
follies,  and  an  entirely  opposite  system  came  in. 
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Mary,     And    who    was   it    who    set    the    new 
fashions?  '       . 

Mrs.  M.     Benjamin  Franklin,  the  bookseller  of 
Philadelphia,  the  person  who,  I  dare  sa)',  would 
have    been    the  very  last  to  intend    iu      When 
Franklin  came  to  Paris  as  one  of  the  American 
deputies,  the   simplicity  of  his  dress  turned  the 
heads  of  the  ladies,  and  altered  the  coats  of  the 
gentlemen.     The  gold  lace  and  embroidery,  and 
the  powdered  curls,  which  had  been  the  pride  of 
the  Parisian  beaux,  were  all  discarded.     The  fine 
gentlemen   appeared  with  their  hair  cut  straight, 
and  in  plain  brown  coats  like  this  sober  repub- 
lican's.    Count   Segur  speaks,  in  his  memoirs,  of 
the  arrival  of  the  deputies,  and  says :  "  It  was  as 
if  the   sages  of  Rome  and  Greece  had  suddenly 
appeared;  their  antiqtie  simplicity  of  dress,  their 
firm  and  plain   demeanour,  their  free  and  direct 
language,  formed  a  contrast  to  the  frivolity,  efle- 
minacy,   and   servile   refinements   of  the,  French. 
The  tide  of  fashion  and  nobility  ran  after  these 
republicans,  and  ladies,  lords,  and  men  of  letters^ 
all  worshipped   them."  -At  a  splendid  entertain- 
ment given  to  these  Americans,  the  countess  Diana 
de  Pob'gnac,  one  of  the  bels  esprits  of  the  court, 
advanced   to  doctor    Franklin,   and   assuminsr    a 
theatrical  attitude,  placed  a  crown  (a  crown   of 
laurel,  if  I  mistake  not)  on  his  head* 

Richard.    How  much  the  doctor  must  have  been 
astonished  I 
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Mrs.  M^  This  admiration  of  the  Americans 
led,  by  a  somewhat  singular  transition,  to  an  ad- 
miration of  everything  that  was  English ;  and  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Revolution  the  Anglo-mania 
was  carried  to  a  ridiculous  excess.  Societies  were 
instituted  in.  imitation  of  ihe  clubs  in  England,  and 
these  were  mainly  instrumental  in  assisting  the 
projects  of  the  revolutionists.  Hence  too  another 
great  change  in  Parisian  society.  The  gentlemen 
deserted  the  evening  parties,  and  ^'petits  soupers'* 
of  the  ladies,  and  went  instead  to  le  club  politique, 
&c.  &c.  In  the  belief  also  that  they  were  mi- 
nutely following  the  English  customs,  they  carried 
cudgels  in  their  hands,  wore  thick  shoes,  and  did 
all  they  could  to  look  like  blackguards. 

Richard.  That  was  not  very  flattering  to  us 
English. 

Mrs.  M.  As  the  Revolution  proceeded,  the 
French  had  neither  time,  nor,  as  it  should  seem^ 
inclination,  to  adopt  any  new  affectation,  or  foreign 
fashion.  Society  was  for  a  time  annihilated.  The 
awful  precipice  on  which  every  one  stood  appeared 
to  have  changed  the  national  character,,  and  gave 
it  an  unnatural  gravity.  But  when  the  worst 
tyrannies  of  the  Revolution  subsided,  and  Danton, 
Robespierre,  and  the  guillotine,  no  longer  kept  the 
people  in  dismay,  they  seemed  to  awaken  as  if  from 
a  frightful.  dream>  and  gave  way  to  the  most  vehe- 
ment excesses  of  gaiety.  The  women  especially, 
many  of  whom  had  exhibited  an  heroic  greatness 
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of  mind  during  the  late  horrible  scenes,  now  in- 
demnified themselves  for  the  self-control  they  had 
exercised,  by  plunging  into,  an  inconceivable  dis- 
sipation* 

By  the  emigration  of  the  nobles,  the  wealth  of 
the  nation  was  flowing  in  new  channels.  Paris  was 
inundated  by  parvenus,  rich  people  of  mean  birth 
and  sudden  elevation,  by  swindlers  and  all  kinds  of 
low  adventurers;  and  it  was  not  till  the  reign  of 
Buonaparte  that  society  appeared  to  recover  mate- 
rially from  the  shock  which  it  had  sustained  during 
the  late  vicdent  convulsions.  Buonaparte,  even  be- 
fore he  ventured  t^  confer  titles  of  his  own,  did  all 
he  could  to  restore  decorum  of  manners  in  a  court 
which  he  must  have  seen  to  be  degraded  by  the 
want  of  it ;  and  it  was  observed,  that  from  this  first 
dawn  of  encouragement,  elegance  of  manners  and 
purity  of  speech  resumed  their  natural  superiority, 
and  stood  in  the  place  of  titular  dignities. 

Mary,  Pray,  mamma,  did  the  ladies  as  well  as 
the  gentlemen  try  to  make  themselves  like  the 
English  ? 

Mrs.  M.  I  da  not  recollect  that  the  ladies  ever 
yielded  to  the  English  mania  sufficiently  to  adopt 
our  iStshitoQs.  Nevertheless,  the  revolutions  in 
female  dress  were  as  extraordinary  in  their  way  as 
the  other  more  important  revolutions  of  this  period. 
In  the  beginning  Qi  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI., 
hoops  and  paint  were  still  worn.  The  hair  was 
loaded  with  pomatum  and  powder,  and  drawn  up 
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into  extraordmaiy  high  pyFamids.  I  have  seen 
.caricatures  of  hair-dressers  mounted  on  ladders, 
dressing  the  ladies'  heads.  .  It  was  all  in  vain, 
however,  that  caricaturists  and  satirists  levelled 
their  ridicule  against  these  enormous  pies.  They 
continued  to  rise  higher  and  higher,  till  a  violent 
illness  of  the  queen,  which  caused  her  to  lose  her 
hair,  occasioned  their  downfall.  On  a  sudden,  and 
as  if  with  one  consent,  every  lady  in  France  was 
seen  with  a  flat  head.  The  next  great  change  of 
•  fashion  was  wrought  hy  the  philosopher  St  Pierre, 
who,  in  his  novel  of  Paul  et  Yirginie,  has  described 
'Yirginie  as  attired  in  a  simple  robe  of  white  muslin 
and  a  plain  straw  hat.  This  simple  picture  in^^ 
«tantly  captivated  the  ladies  of  Paris.  The  silks, 
satins,  and  formal  dress  which  had  reigned  with 
different  modifications  almost  from  the  time  of  St. 
Louis,  now  all  vanished  as  beneath  the  stroke  of  a 
necromancer,  and  nothing  was  to  be  seen,  from  the 
queen  to  the  waiting-maid,  but  white  muslin  gowns 
.and  straw  hats.  When  the  Revolution  was  com- 
mencing, and  the  rage  for  liberty  introduced  an 
admiration  of  the  ancient  republics,  the  ladies 
dressed  their  heads  in  imitation  of  antique  busts, 
and  endeavoured  to  copy  the  light  and  scanty  dra- 
peries of  ancient  statues.  While  the  ladies  were 
thus  attired  a  la  Grec,  the  gentlemen  kept  them  in 
countenance  by  cropping  their  hair  a  la  Roman. 
This  antique  mode,  with  variations,  lasted  several 
years.     An  end  was  at  length  put  to  it  by  the  ap- 
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pearance  on  the  stage  of  a  favourite  actress  in  the 
character  of  a  Chinese  girl,  dressed  according  to 
the  .idea  she  had  formed  of  the  costume  of  China, 
with  her  petticoats  loaded  with  frills.  The  novelty 
of  these  frills  again  enchanted  the  Parisians^  who 
soon  muffled  themselves  up  with  frills  and  ruffs. 
The  fashion  found  its  way  also  into  England, 
though  many  English  ladies  were,  I  dare  say,  quite 
unconscious  that  they  were  dressing  themselves  d 
la  Chinois  au  Frangais. 

George.  I  never  used  to  think  the  fashions  of 
dress  worth  troubling  my  head  about:  but  I  now 
see  that  it  is  very  amusing  to  observe  what  a  weather- 
cock fashion  is,  and  what  trifles  can  turn  it. 

Mrs.  M.  Amongst  other  changes  of  fashion,  I 
must  not  forget  to  notice  that  which  took  place  in 
the  hour  of  dining.  At  the  beginning  of  the  reign, 
the  fashionable  dinner  hour  in  Paris  was  two 
o'clock;  afterwards  it  was  five  or  six  o'clock;  a 
great  change  from  the  wholesome  practice  of  the 
tiilies  of  Francis  I.,  when  the  rule  of  life  was  as 
follows  : — 

Levei:  i  cinq,  dinet  i  neuf* 
Souper  ft  cinq,  coucher  k  neuf. 
Fait  vivre  d*aDs  nonant  et  neuC^ 


CHAPTER  XL. 

NiFOLEON. 
[reari  after  Christ,  1S05-18I5.] 


The  contest  with  England,  as  you  were  told  in 
the  last  chapter,  recommenced  in  1803.  Russia 
and  Austria  again  coalesced  with  that  power.  Na- 
poleon, with  his  characteristic  impetuosity,  burst 
into  Germany  in  the  beginning  of  October,  1805. 
Wirtemberg,  Baden,  and  Bavaria  Joined  their  forces 
to  his,  and  the  duke  of  Wirtemberg  and  the  elector 
of  Bavaria  were  rewarded  by  his  conferring  on  them 
the  title  of  king.     Ulm  surrendered  on  the  17th  of 
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October.  November  12,  the  French  army  entered 
Vienna.  On  the  27th  was  fought  the  great  battle 
of  Austerlitz,  which  ended  in  the  complete  defeat 
of  the  Russians  and  Austrians^  and  enabled  the 
French  emperor  to  dictate  a  peace  with  Austria. 
By  the  terms  of  this  peace,  which  was  dated  at 
Presburg,  December  the  26th^  the  title  of  the  em- 
peror Napoleon  was  recognised,  together  with  the 
titles  of  the  newly  made  kings  of  Bavaria  and  Wir- 
temberg.  Venice  was  ceded  to  Buonaparte  as  king 
of  Italy.  The  emperor  of  Russia  withdrew  his  troops 
into  his  own  territories.  The  king  of  Prussia,  who 
had  remained  neutral  in  this  contest,  received  Hano- 
ver as  the  reward  of  his  neutrality ;  or,  as  is  most 
probable,  that  electorate  was  conferred  on  him  for 
the  purpose  of  placing  his  interests  in  opposition  to 
those  of  the  king  of  England,  who,  it  could  not  be 
doubted,  would  seize  the  first  opportunity  of  re- 
claiming his  ancient  inheritance. 

Thus  rapidly  was  this  coalition  dissolved  in  a 
short  campaign,  which  proved  universally  successful, 
except  on  that  element  in  which  the  power  of  Eng- 
land still  reigned  without  a  rival. 

On  February  the  7th,  a  French  squadron  in  the 
West  Indies  was  defeated  by  the  English  admiral 
Duckworth.  Of  eight  sail  of  the  line,  three  were 
taken  and  two  burnt.  On  the  21st  of  October  the 
combined  fleets  of  France  and  Spain  were  defeated 
off  Cape  Trafalgar  by  lord  Nelson.  Nineteen  sail 
ef  the  line  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors,  most 
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of  which,  however,  in  consequence  of  bad  weather 
coming  on,  went  on  shore,  and  were  destroyed  after 
the  action.  The  English  lost  also  in  this  great 
battle  their  gallant  Nelson,  whose  death  embittered 
all  that  natural  exultation  with  which  they  would 
else  have  regarded  their  naval  triumph. 

On  March  30,  1806,  Joseph  Buonaparte,  one  of 
the  brothers  of  Napoleon,  was  declared  king  of  the 
Two  Sicilies.  Louis  Buonaparte  was  made  king 
«f  Holland,  Dalmatia,  Istria,  Friuli,  and  other 
districts,  were  erected  into  duchies  and  great  fiefs 
of  the  French  empire,  and  bestowed  on  the  most 
distinguished  generals,  and  on  other  persons  emi- 
nent for  their  public  services.  Fourteen  princes 
also  of  th«  south  and  west  of  Germany  united  them- 
selves into  what  was  called  the  Confederation  of 
the  Rhine,  and  placed  themselves  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Napoleon.  Thus  finally  terminated, 
after  having  lasted  so  many  ages,  the  existence  of 
what  is  properly  called  the  Geniianic  empire. 
Francis  II.  renounced  by  proclamation  the  title  of 
emperor  of  Germany,  and  assumed  that  of  emperor 
•of  Austria  in  its  stead. 

This  perpetual  aggrandisement  of  the  French 
power  and  influence  could  not  but  give  great  alarm 
to  Prussia  and  Austria.  Austria  was  still  unable 
to  rise  from  the  blow  inflicted  at  Austerlitz;  but 
Prussia,  which  had  been  then  too  much  alarmed  by 
the  rapid  progress  of  the  French  arms  in  Germany 
to  dare  to  break  her  neutrality,  now  entered  into  a 
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league  with  Russia^  and  took  anns.  Napoleon  in* 
stantly  set  his  troops  in  motion.  On  October  14, 
1806,  he  gained  over  the  Prussians  a  decisive  vic- 
tory at  Jena.  On  the  25th  he  entered  Berlin. 
Hence  he  marched  soon  afterwards  against  the 
Russian  armies  in  Poland.  There  too  he  was  suc- 
cessful, after  a  longer  and  harder  contest,  defeating 
them  at  Eylau  on  the  8  th  of  February,  1807,  and 
at  Friedland  on  the  14th  of  June.  The  emperor 
Alexander  then  entered  into  negotiations,  and  a 
peace  was  concluded  at  Tilsit,  July  7*  By  the 
terms  of  this  peace  the  king  of  Prussia  was  stripped 
of  almost  half  his  dominions.  These  spoils  of 
Prussia  were  given  to  Saxony  and  Westphalia,  two 
new  kingdoms  now  created  by  Napoleon.  In  the 
electorate  of  Saxony  the  elector  was  made  king, 
and  Prussian  Poland  was  added  to  his  dominions* 
Jerome  Buonaparte  was  made  king  of  Westphalia.. 
Every  power  of  the  continent  that  had  dared  to 
resist  the  arms  of  France  was  at  this  time  humbled 
by  repeated  defeats.  England  alone  remained  inac- 
cessible. The  invasion  of  that  island  was  a  favourite 
project  of  Buonaparte,  but  a  project  much  too  dan- 
gerous to  be  attempted  without  first  acquiring  a 
great  maritime  power;  and  in  the  actual  state  of 
the  French  empire  and  its  dependencies,  which 
could  not  muster  any  where  one  formidable  fleets 
the  hope  of  disputing  the  command  of  the  seas  with 
England  seemed  so  remote  as  to  baffle  all  expecta- 
tion.   To  attack  the  commerce  of  that  proud  island 
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with  the  continent  appeared  to  he  the  only  method 
left  of  weakening  its  power.  With  this  view  Buo- 
naparte now  established  a  system,  which  has  boen 
commonly  called  the  continental  blockade.  Russia 
and  Denmark  took  part  with  him  in  this  policy, 
which  required  them  to  break  off  all  communica- 
tion with  England ;  and  at  length  those  powers 
joined  France  openly  in  the  war.  This  was  the 
moment  of  Napoleon's  greatest  ascendancy.  But 
from  this  moment  opens  also  a  new  scene  of  events> 
which  must  necessarily  witlidraw  our  attention  for 
a  short  time  from  the  politics  of  the  northern  powers 
of  Europe. 

Napoleon,  in  concert  with  Charles  IV.,  king  of 
Spain,  sent  an  army  under  marechal  Junot  to  in- 
vade Portugal.  The  prince  regent  of  Portugal 
embarked  and  sailed  for  Brazil,  and  the  French 
troops  took  possession  of  Lisbon,  Nov.  30,  1807. 
In  the  following  year  the  king  of  Spain  himself 
was  prevailed  on  to  resign  his  crown  to  the  French 
emperor,  who  placed  on  the  throne  his  brother 
Joseph,  king  of  Naples,  and  advanced  Murat  to 
the  crown  of  Naples,  in  Joseph's  room.  Both 
Charles  IV.  and  his  son  Ferdinand,  the  prince  of 
Asturias,  were  brought  to  France.  Charles  IV, 
was  sent  to  Compeigne,  and  Ferdinand  was  de- 
tained in  the  castle  of  Valencay. 

The  Spaniards,  indignant  at  the  insult  offered  to 
their  country  by  thus  elevating  a  foreigner  to  the 
throne,  roused  witfa^  Enthusiasm  to  repel  the  intra- 
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sion  of  Joseph.  A  provincial  junta  was  held  at 
•Seville,  in  May,  1808,  in  which  the  prince  of  As- 
turias,  though  detained  a  prisoner  in  France,  was 
acknowledged  king.  In  Portugal  also  arose  a 
similar  resistance.  An  English  army,  under  the 
command  of  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  afterwards  mar- 
quis and  duke  of  Wellington,  was  promptly  de- 
spatched to  assist  these  struggles  in  the  Peninsula. 
Junot  was  compielled  to  evacuate  Portugal,  and 
nearly  at  the  same  time  king  Joseph  quitted  Ma- 
drid. In  November,  1808,  however.  Napoleon 
himself  entered  Spain,  and  soon  made  himself  master 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  country.  Madrid  sub-* 
mitted  to  him  December  4. 

But  notwithstanding  the  success  with  which  the' 
French  arms  seemed  to  be  thus  crowned  every 
where,  still  the  resistance  which  they  had  met  with 
in  Spain,  and  perhaps  still  more  the  open  injustice 
of  any  aggression  on  so  old  and  faithfiil  an  ally, 
once  more  awakened  the  slumbering  spirit  of  the 
other  powers  of  the  continent.  The  pope  had  been 
long  dissatisfied.  The  commercial  interests  of  the 
whole  of  Europe  were  almost  ruined  by  the  effect 
of  those  decrees  which  precluded,  or  at  least  ex-- 
tremely  embarrassed,  the  trade  with  England ;  and 
the  emperor  of  Austria  was  impatient  under  his 
past  losses,  and  eager  to  redeem  them.  In  the! 
spring  of  180.9  the  Tyrol  revolted  The  West- 
phalians  expelled  king  Jerome  from  his  new  domi- 
nu>n9>  and  it  was  believed  that  Prussia,  notwith- 
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Standing  the  smart  of  her  late  misfortunes,  would 
be  glad  to  take  advantage  of  the  first  reverses  of 
Napoleon  to  join  her  forces  to  those  of  the  Austrians* 
But  the  French  emperor  returning  instantly  from 
Madrid,  crossed  the  Rbine^  and  penetrated  into 
the  heart  of  Germany.  He  gained  successive  vic- 
tories at  Eckmuhl  and  Essling ;  he  a  second  time 
took  possession  of  Vienna ;  and  though  worsted  in 
an  obstinate  battle  at  Asperne,  he  a  short  time 
afterwards  conquered  at  Wagram*  He  then  dic- 
tated a  peace,  called  the  peace  of  Vienna,  which  was 
signed  Oct,  14,  1809. 

The  continent  ^as  now  again  prostrate  at  the 
feet  of  Napoleon.  The  Tyrol  was  given  up  to  de- 
vastation ;  the  pope  was  dethroned ;  Beruadotte,  a 
French  general,  was  elected  successor  to  the  throne 
of  Sweden ;  and  Louis,  king  of  Holland,  although 
brother  to  the  French  emperor,  yet  being  thought 
to  allow  of  a  freer  intercourse  with  England  than 
the  jealousy  of  Napoleon  would  tolerate,  was  dis^ 
possessed  of  his  kingdom,  and  the  Dutch  territories 
were  incorporated  with  France.  Now  also  Napo- 
leon allied  himself  by  marriage  with  the  most 
ancient  and  illustrious  house  in  Europe.  He  di- 
vorced the  empress  Josephine,  to  whom  he  had 
been  married  many  jears>  and  to  whom  he  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  sincerely  attached,  and  was 
united  to  Maria  Louisa,  archduchess  of  Austria,  a 
daughter  of  the  emperor  Francis  IL  The  marriage 
ceremony^  in  which  the   archduke  Charles  was 
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Napoleon's  proxy,  was  performed  at  Vienna,  March 
11,  1810.  In  the  following  year  the  empress  had  a 
son,  born  April  2,  to  whom  was  given  the  title  of 
the  king  of  Rome. 

Amid  these  transactions,  a  new  war  was  pre- 
paring, of  which  the  alternations  were  more  rapid, 
and  the  events  on  a  vaster  scale,  than  any  which 
had  yet  been  witnessed  in  Europe.  The  emperor 
of  Russia,  though,  during  the  French  campaign 
against  Austria,  which  was  concluded  in  1809  by 
the  battle  of  Wagram,  he  maintained  the  alliance 
which  he  had  contracted  at  Tilsit,  repented  of  a 
policy  which  appeared  daily  to  add  new  strength 
to  the  overbearing  power  of  France.  In  the  end  of 
1810,  he  renewed  his  intercourse  with  England; 
and  during  that  year  and  the  following,  both  he 
and  Napoleon  prepared  for  a  contest  which  was  des- 
tined to  exhibit,  I  believe,  the  most  remarkable  of 
all  examples  both  of  the  uncalculating  folly,  into 
which  an  unprincipled  ambition  betrays  the  most 
powerful  and  penetrating  understandings,  and  of 
the  signal  reverses  which  such  an  ambition  is  com- 
monly doomed  to  experience. 

On  March  9,  1812,  Napoleon  left  Paris  to  com- 
mence his  northern  campaign.  He  staid  some  time 
at  Dresden,  the  capital  of  the  king  of  Saxony. 
Austria  and  Prussia,  and  all  the  other  states  of 
Germany,  were  his  allies,  or  rather  his  dependents. 
On  June  22,  he  arrived  on  the  banks  of  the  Niemen. 
He  here  issued  a  proclamation,  in  which  he  declared 
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war  against  Russia.  He  crossed  the  Niemen  on  the 
24th  of  the  same  month.  June  28th,  he  took  pos- 
session of  Wilna.  On  the  27th  of  July  he  arrived 
at  Witepsk.  Smolensk,  after  sustaining  a  vigorous 
attack,  was  abandoned  to  him  on  the  17th  of  August. 
On  the  7th  of  September,  he  engaged  in  a  great 
battle  the  Russian  army,  under  marechal  Kutusoff, 
near  Borodino,  a  village  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  Moscow.  This  battle  was  indecisive, 
though  on  both  sides  the  carnage  was  dreadful. 
The  Russians  remained  in  possession  of  the  6eld 
of  battle:  but  Kutusoff,  a  few  days  afterwards, 
thought  it  expedient  to  retreat,  and  rather  to 
abandon  Moscow  to  its  fate,  than  to  risk  the 
farther  weakening  of  his  army  in  another  conflict. 
It  was  the  Russian  policy,  indeed,  to  retire  before 
the  enemy,  and,  allowing  him  to  advance  as  far  as 
possible  into  their  territories,  then  to  close  on  him, 
and  cut  off  his  retreat.  Had  Napoleon  been  wise, 
he  would  have  avoided  this  danger.  But  it  ap- 
peared to  be  his  maxim  that  he  must  always  keep 
advancing.  He  undoubtedly  was  conscious  that 
his  love  of  war,  and  his  ambition,  had  not  done 
anything  for  the  real  happiness  of  France,  and 
consequently,  that  he  wanted  the  best  foundation 
on  which  a  sovereign's  power  may  be  established. 
His  only  substitute  was  to  continue  to  dazzle  the 
world  with  a  perpetual  series  of  vast  enterprises, 
and  of  success.  He  was  also  so  much  intoxicated 
with  past  triumphs,  as  to  despise  all  obstacles  which 
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might  rise  in  his  way^  and  even  to  make  a  sort  of 
divinity  of  his  own  fortune.  What  is  most  remark- 
able of  all  is,  that  in  this  dangerous  enterprise  he 
still  preserved  an  almost  unlimited  influence  over 
his  whole  army.  This  was  not  because  either  the 
officers  or  the  troops  were  blind  to  their  dangers. 
It  is  well  known  that  they  saw  their  dangers  to 
be  both  clear  and  inevitable,  and  even  that  they 
felt  themselves  almost  led  to  certain  destruction. 
But  their  habits  of  obedience  to  their  great  general, 
their  absolute  idolatry  of  him  as  the  military  genius 
of  France,  in  whoni  all  their  own  greatness  was  as 
it  were  expressed  and  embodied,  together  with  the 
kindness  of  his  manner  to  individual  soldiers,  gave 
him  an  unexampled  influence  even  over  their  mur- 
murs and  despair. 

On  the  14th  of  September,  the  French  army 
entered  Moscow.  From  this  moment  we  may  date 
the  history  of  its  destruction.  Count  Rostopchin, 
the  Russian  governor,  on  quitting  the  city,  had 
caused  it  to  be  set  on  fire  in  several  places.  The 
French  troops,  in  their  first  triumphs  of  taking 
possession,  were  thrown  into  consternation  by  this 
unexpected  event,  and  were  at  tlie  same  time  too 
intent  on  plunder  to  exert  themselves  effectually  to 
arrest  the  progress  of  the  flames,  which  by  the 
morning  of  the  16th  prevailed  in  every  direction. 
Nothing  can  be  more  dreadful  than  the  accounts 
which  we  possess  of  the  ravage  produced  by  this 
horrible  devastation.     A  large  portion  of  the  popu- 
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lation  had  refused  to  abandon  the  city^  and  had 
concealed  themselves  in  the  interior  of  their  houses. 
These  unhappy  people  were  now  forced  into  the 
streets  by  the  devouring  element.  Some  took  re- 
fuge in  the  public  buildings  and  churches,  but  even 
here  they  were  not  safe  from  destruction.  The 
hospitals,  which  were  full  of  wounded  Russian 
soldiers,  became  a  prey  to  the  flames. 

The  sea  of  fire  which  thus  pervaded  this  great 
capital  compelled  the  French  army  to  quit  the  city. 
For  four  days,  during  which  it  never  ceased  burn^ 
ing,  they  encamped  at  Petrovsky,  at  the  distance  of 
four  versts,  or  about  three  miles.    During  their  stay 
at  Petrovsky  the  flames  had  time  to  exhaust  them- 
selves, and  there  fell  also  heavy  rains,  which  helped 
to  extinguish  them.  On  the  21st  the  army  re-entered 
the  city,  where  the  Kremlin,  its  interior  circle,  which 
contained  the  palace  of  the  ancient  czars,  together 
with  that  of  the  patriarch,  and  many  other  great 
buildings,  had  escaped  the  flames.     Napoleon  took 
up  his  residence  in  the  Kremlin,  and  it  was  found 
that  houses  enough  had  escaped  the  flames  to  aflbrd 
cantonments  for  the  whole  of  the  army. 

Thus  was  Napoleon  at  length  installed,  though 
most  inauspiciously,  in  the  possession  of  Moscow. 
But  the  Russian  power  was  still  unbroken;  his 
communication  with  France  would  soon  be  wholly 
precluded ;  and  the  vast  armies  of  the  enemy  would 
again  advance  on  him  in  the  spring. 

All  this  doubtless  he  saw  distinctly.  Yet  he  hoped 
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that  the  eddt  of  his  conquest  would  now  induce 
Alexander  to  seek  for  peace.  Failing  in  this  hope, 
he  himself  proposed  to  negotiate;  but  Kutusoff>  to 
whom  the  proposal  was  made,  answered  immediately, 
that  no  terms  could  be  entered  into>  while  an  enemy 
refnained  in  the  Russian  territories.  After  twice 
renewing  the  same  proposal,  and  with  the  same  ill 
success.  Napoleon,  though  in  the  face  of  a  Russian 
winter,  determined  to  commence  his  reti'eat. 

The  body  of  the  French  army  quitted  Moscow 
on  the  18th  of  October,  leaving  behind  a  detach- 
ment which  was  instructed  to  blow  up  the  Kremlin. 
The  Kremlin  was  saved  by  the  rapid  advance  of  the 
Russians.  In  the  rear  of  the  main  army  followed  a 
long  train  of  carriages,  loaded  with  the  spoils  of 
Moscow,  which  were  all  destined,  however,  to  be 
abandoned  on  the  road. 

The  first  considerable  engagement  of  the  retreat- 
ing army  with  the  enemy  was  on  the  24th  of  the 
same  month  at  Malo  Jaroslavitz,  where  the  French 
army,  though  it  suffered  severely,  appears  on  the 
whole  to  have  had  the  advantage.  But  the  history 
of  the  retreat  becomes  from  this  period  a  history  of 
the  most  dreadful  and  lengthened  calamities.  On 
the  '^6th  of  November,  Napoleon  arrived  at  Stud- 
zianca,  a  village  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Beresina; 
where  the  Russians,  who  had  destroyed  the  bridge 
at  Borisow,  were  in  force  on  both  sides  to  dispute 
the  passage  with  him.  Here  he  constructed  two 
bridges,  one  for  cavalry,  and  one  for  in&ntry.    He 
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himself  crossed  on  the  27th.  On  the  morning  of 
the  28th^  the  Russians  opened  a  cannonade  on  the 
wretched  fugitives  who  were  pressing  their  flight, 
and  the  most  dreadful  carnage  took  place.  The 
strong  made  their  way  by  throwing  the  weak  into 
the  river,  or  by  trampling  them  under  foot.  Many 
were  crushed  to  death  by  the  wheels  of  the  cannon. 
Some,  who  hoped  to  save  themselves  by  swimming, 
were  inclosed  by  the  floating  ice  in  the  midst  of 
the  river.  Many  perished  by  trusting  themselves  to 
pieces  of  ice,  which  sunk  under  them,  and  thousands, 
weary  of  sufiering,  and  deprived  of  all  hope,  drowned 
themselves  voluntarily.  One  division,  forcing  its  way 
over  the  bridge,  set  fire  to  it  as  soon  as  it  had  passed, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  pursuing.  But 
many  of  their  own  troops  were  still  on  the  other  side 
of  the  river,  whose  misery  at  this  abandonment  ex- 
ceeds all  description.  Crowds  on  crowds  still  pressed 
on  the  burning  bridge,  choking  up  the  passage,  and 
scorched  and  frozen  at  the  same  instant,  till  it  sunk 
at  length  with  a  horrid  crash  in  the  Beresina. 

After  these  disasters,  all  order  was  wholly  lost. 
Napoleon  himself  on  the  4th  of  December  set  out 
on  a  sledge  for  Paris,  where  he  arrived  at  midnight 
on  the  18th.  The  relics  of  his  army  arrived  at 
Wilna  on  the  9th,  and  on  the  12th  at  Kowno,  the 
same  place  where,  six  months  before,  they  had  crossed 
the  Niemen  in  their  invasion  of  Russia.  How  dif- 
ferent the  state  in  which  they  now  re-crossed  it !  Of 
400,000  men,  including  Prussians  and  Austrians, 
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who  are  supposed  to  have  engaged  in  this  disastrous 
expedition^  not  50,000^  it  is  supposed^  escaped  death 
or  captivity.  Of  these  50,000  also,  I  apprehend 
that  the  larger  portion  consisted  of  reinforcements 
which  the  army  met  while  retreating,  and  which 
consequently  had  not  shared  in  the  previous  fatigue 
and^  brunt  of  the  campaign.  It  is  said  also  by  some 
good  o£5cers,  that  if  the  Russian  generals  had  ex- 
erted themselves  during  the  retreat  with  sufficient 
alacrity,  even  this  residue  could  not  have  escaped. 

lUj^iFrance  the  greatest  possible  exertions  were 
made  to  replace  the  losses  which  the  army  had  sus- 
tained. It  was  impossible  wholly  to  compensate  by 
new  levies  the  absence  of  the  veterans  who  had 
perished,  or  had  been  made  prisoners  in  Russia. 
But  still  a  very  large  and  powerful  force  was  marched 
into  Germany  early  in  the  spring.  New  enemies  had 
arisen  in  the  mean  time.  The  ascendancy  of  Russia^ 
and  the  hope  that  an  opportunity  was  now  given 
of  crushing  for  ever  the  insatiable  ambition  of  the 
French  emperor,  induced  the  king  of  Prussia  to  de- 
clare once  more  against  him.  The  Prussians  of  all 
ranks  flew  to  arms  with  enthusiasm.  Sweden  also 
acceded  to  this  new  coalition. 

Nevertheless  Napoleon  was  still  alert  and  in* 
trepid.  On  May  2, 1813,  he  gained  a  victory  over 
the  Russians  and  Prussians  at  Lutzen.  On  the 
20th  and  21st,  he  gained  another  at  Bautzen.  The 
emperor  of  Austria  then  proposed  a  mediation.  An 
armistice  was  concluded  on  the  4th  of  June,  and  a 
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congress  assembled  at  Prague  to  take  into  considera- 
tion terms  of  peace.  The  terms. proposed  were,  that 
.  the  French  empire  should  be  bounded  by  the  Alps, 
the  Rhine,  and  the  Meuse,  and  that  the  German 
.States  should  be  restored  to  their  independence. 
These  terms  were  positively  rejected  by  Buona- 
parte, and  the  armistice  terminated  August  10. 
Immediately  afterwards  Austria  joined  the  con- 
federates. 

In  a  great  battle  near  Dresden  on  the  26th  and 
27th  of  the  same  month.  Napoleon  defeated  and 
compelled  the  aUies  to  retreat  But  the  force  of  his 
enemies  was  daily  increasing  The  Bavarians  de- 
serted him,  and  joined  their  forces  to  those  of  the 
Austrians :  and  at  length,  in  a  series  of  conflicts  at 
Leipsic,  in  which  the  Saxons  also  deserted  him  in 
the  midst  of  a  battle,  the  power  of  this  great  con- 
queror was  finally  broken,  and  he  was  compelled  to 
a  retreat  less  calamitous  than  that  from  Moscow, 
only  because  a  less  distance  was  to  be  crossed  be- 
fore he  could  arrive  in  a  place  of  safety ;  and  be- 
cause he  had  not  now  to  contend  with  the  climate 
of  Russia,  or  with  the  hardships  of  a  rigorous  sea- 
son. The  great  conflict  at  Leipsic,  which  began  on 
the  16th,  terminated  on  the  morning  of  the  19th 
of  October.  On  the  7th  of  November,  Napoleon 
crossed  the  Rhine  at  Mentz,  and  two  days  after- 
wards arrived  in  Paris. 

Still,  even  after  this  second  calamity,  his  power 
did  not  forsake  him.  He  obtained  a  levy  of  300,000 
men  from  the  senate,  and  prepared  with  the  greatest 
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ardour  for  a  campaign,  in  which  the  tide  of  war, 
which  since  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution 
had  overflowed  on  the  surrounding  nations  of  Eu- 
rope, was  now  rolled  back  on  France  itself.  Prince 
Schwartzenberg,  commander-in-chief  of  the  Aus- 
trians,  and  with  him  the  Russian  generals  Barclay 
de  ToUi  and  Wittgenstein,  were  advancing  on  the 
frontier  of  Switzerland  at  the  head  of  an  army  of 
150,000  men.  Blucher,  the  Prussian  general,  with 
130,000,  was  advancing  from  Francfort;  and  Ber- 
nadotte  with  100,000,  by  way  of  the  Netherlands. 
At  the  same  time  the  Austrians  had  another  army 
in  Italy.  Murat,  king  of  Naples,  also  joined  the 
confederates.  The  Dutch  recalled  the  Stadtholder; 
and  the  English  army  under  lord  Wellington,  which 
in  the  course  of  the  five  preceding  campaigns  had 
succeeded  in  expelling  the  French  from  the  Spanish 
peninsula,  had  crossed  the  Bidassoa>  and  was  ad- 
vancing to  Bayonne. 

Opposed  by  so  many  and  such  formidable  ene- 
mies. Napoleon  appeared  not  to  lose  either  his 
courage  or  his  miUtary  genius.  He  disconcerted 
the  allies  by  the  rapidity  of  his  movements,  and 
gained  several  brilliant  successes;  which,  though 
they  did  not  carry  with  them  any  lasting  ad- 
vantage, yet  filled  Europe  with  wonder  at  his  fer- 
tility of  resources,  began  to  restore  that  dominion 
over  men's  minds  which  he  had  long  exercised  so 
extensively,  and  made  his  enemies  still  doubtful  of 
the  result.  A  congress  for  the  negotiation  of  a 
general  peace  was  assembled  at  Chatillon  about  the 
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middle  of  January.  The  terms  proposed  by  the 
allies  were  to  leave  Napoleon  in  possession  of  the 
same  territories  which  France  had  held  under  her 
kings,  together  with  the  accession  of  the  Austrian 
Netherlands.  This  congress,  however,  was  inef- 
fectual, and  at  length  dissolved  itself.  The  allies 
advanced,  and  on  the  30th  of  March  a  battle  was 
fought  on  the  heights  near  Montraartre,  which  put 
it  in  their  power  to  make  an  immediate  assault 
on  the  capital.  The  city  capitulated  the  following 
day. 

The  old  royalist  party  now  conceived  the  hope 
that  the  Bourbon  family  might  be  restored  to  the 
throne  ;  and  many  friends  of  liberty  also,  who  had 
found  that  the  finger  of  Napoleon  had  pressed  more 
heavily  than  the  whole  weight  of  the  ancient  govern- 
ment, were  disposed  to  concur  in  favouring  their 
restoration,  as  being  the  surest  means  of  producing 
a  steady  tranquillity.  Cries  of  vive  le  Roi !  a  bas 
le  Tyran !  vivent  les  Bourbons !  vive  Louis  XVIII. ! 
were  frequently  heard  in  the  streets ;  and  the  em- 
peror Alexander,  and  the  king  of  Prussia,  who 
entered  Paris  in  procession,  March  31,  were  greeted 
with  the  plaudits  and  acclamations  of  the  multitude. 
On  the  2nd  of  April  the  senate  decreed  that  *'  Na- 
poleon Buonaparte  had  forfeited  the  throne ;  that 
the  hereditary  right  in  his  family  was  abolished ; 
and  the  people  and  the  army  released  from  their 
oath  of  fidelity.'' 

Napoleon,  who  had  still  an  army  at  Fontainbleau, 
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on  receiiriDg  this  intelligeiioe,  announced  a  deter- 
mination to  maich  to  Paris,  and  to  make  an  attempt 
to  repel  the  intruders ;  but  the  struggle  was  become 
plainly  hopeless.   His  marechals  refused  to  support 
him,  and  in  this  desperate  ^tuation  of  his  afl&irs 
pressed  him  to  abdicate.     He  stipulated  at  first 
that  his  son  should  succeed  him ;  but  the  cause  of 
the  Bourbons  becoming  every  day  more  and  more 
decided,  he  was  compelled  finally  to  abdicate  un- 
eonditicHially.     The  treaty  with  the  allied  powers 
containing  this  abdication  itas  dated  on  the  11th  of 
Afril,  and  provided  that  the  litde  island  of  EUba, 
in  the  Mediterranean,  should  be  assigned  to  Imn  in 
full  sovereignty  as  his  future  residence.     A  pension 
of  two  millions  of  francs  was  allotted  to  him.     Pen- 
sions were  assigned  also  to  the  other  members  of  his 
family.     On  the  20th  he  set  out  for  his  new  prin- 
cipality, for  which  he  embarked  on  the  28th  in  an 
English  frigate  at  Frejus,  the  same  port  at  which 
he  had  landed,  fifteen  years  before,  on  his  return 
from  the  expedition  to  Egypt.     The  empress  re- 
turned to  Austria  with  her  son,  and  put  herself 
under  the  protection  of  her  father,  with  whom  they 
remained  for  some  time. 

In  the  mean  time  the  senate  declared  a  con« 
stitutional  charter,  by  which  they  recalled  Louis 
XVIII.  to  the  throne,  on  the  condition  that  he 
should  swear  to  accept  the  charter  and  to  enf<Nt:e 
it.  To  this  Louis  gave  a  general  assent  in  a 
declaration  dated  May  2.     On  the  3rd  he  made 
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his  solemn  entry  into  Paris.  On  the  30th  a  de- 
£nitiye  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded ;  by  which 
the  continental  dominions  of  France  were  restricted, 
generally  speakings  to  those  which  it  possessed  on 
the  1st  of  January^  1792,  but  with  some  few  ad- 
ditions of  territory,  partly  in  the  Netherlands,  and 
partly  in  Savoy.  England  restored  all  her  foreign 
conquests  from  France,  with  the  exception  of  the 
islands  of  Tobago  and  St.  Lucie,  in  the  West  Indies, 
and  of  the  Isle  of  France  and  its  dependencies.  All 
means  were  taken,  which  prudence  could  dictate 
to  the  allied  powers,  to  spare  the  feelings  of  the 
great  nation  which  they  had  conquered ;  and  even 
in  the  act  of  resuming  the  foreign  territories  w  hich 
it  had  acquired,  to  leave  it  in  possession  of  the  con- 
•solsUiory  and  just  belief  that  the  honour  of  the 
nation  was  still  preserved  in  all  its  integrity,  and 
that  no  disgrace  fell  any  where  but  on  that  ambi- 
tious individual,  whose  own  imprudence  had  pro- 
voked his  signal  fall.  On.  June  4,  the  king  pre- 
sented to  the  legislature  a  constitutional  charter, 
which  was  formed  on  the  basis  of  that  former 
charter  which  had  been  drawn  up  by  the  senate 
in  the  beginning  of  April  Still,  however,  there 
were  very  many  perscHis  who  apprehended  that  the 
king,  or  at  least  his  advisers,  were  disposed  to  hold 
that  the  oppressive  privileges  of  the  old  monarchy 
had  been  transmitted  to  him  untouched  through 
the  Revolution ;  and  that  he  would  only  wait  for  an 
^opportunity,  to  break  the  faith  he  had  pledged,  to 
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re-establish  all  the  abuses  of  the  ancient  prerogative, 
and  especially  to  resume  the  property  of  the  church, 
which  had  been  taken  possession  of  by  the  national 
assembly,  and  was  now  divided  among  a  large  body 
of  proprietors.  The  personal  character  of  LfOuis 
himself  gave  little  encouragement  to  these  suspicions; 
but  still  they  acquired,  from  various  causes,  great 
currency,  and  awakened  a  very  general  distrust. 

With  these  feelings  the  year  1814  passed  away. 
In  the  year  following,  those  rapid  changes  of  for- 
tune, with  which  the  period  already  before  us 
abounds  so  greatly,  were  at  last  wound  up  by 
bringing  once  more  on  the  scene,  under  circum- 
stances still  more  surprising  than  we  have  yet  ob- 
served, the  extraordinary  individual  to  whom,  if 
France  can  produce  a  parallel,  we  must  go  back  for 
it  to  the  history  and  achievements  of  Charlemagne. 

Napoleon,  on  his  passage  from  Prejus  to  Elba, 
is  said  to  have  observed,  that  *^  if  Marius  had  slain 
himself  in  the  marshes  of  Minturnae,  he  would 
never  have  enjoyed  his  seventh  consulate."  What 
was  thus  at  first  perhaps  only  a  vague  aspiration, 
soon  became  an  object  of  thought  and  ambition. 
The  peace  had  restored  to  France  the  captive  sol- 
diery who  had  been  prisoners  in  England,  Russia, 
and  Germany.  Even  those  officers  who  had  sworn 
fidelity  to  Louis  were  ready  to  aid  in  reviving  the 
claims  of  that  great  general,  to  whom  the  army 
was  thought  to  owe  its  glory  and  greatness.  They 
were  sensible  that  they  could  never  retain  under 
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another  government  that  consideration  which  they 
had  possessed  under  his.  Many  of  them  found 
also,  or  if  they  did  not  find,  yet  fancied,  that  they 
were  actually  slighted  in  the  Bourbon  court.  All 
means  also  were  taken  to  foment  popular  dissatis- 
faction, and  to  excite  some  undefined  expectation  of 
the  future  return  of  Napoleon. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  -year  1815,  he  returned 
in  reality.  Escaping  from  Elba,  he  disembarked 
on  the  1st  of  March  with  about  900  men  near  the 
small  town  of  Cannes,  in  the  gulf  of  Juan  ;  thence 
he  advanced  to  Gap.  On  the  5th,  in  his  way  to 
Grenoble,  he  was  joined  by  many  of  the  officers, 
and  all  the  soldiery  stationed  there.  From  Gre- 
noble he  advanced  to  Lyons,  where  Monsieur,  the 
king's  brother,  and  the  duke  of  Orleans,  had 
hastened  to  oppose  his  farther  progress.  Here 
also  the  troops  joined  him.  On  the  17th  he  reached 
Auxerre :  he  then  proceeded  to  Fontainbleau,  and 
on  the  evening  of  the  20th  entered  Paris  without 
opposition.  Louis  had  left  his  capital  at  one  in 
the  morning  of  that  day,  and  after  vaioly  attempt- 
ing to  secure  himself  in  Lille,  fled  first  to  Ostend, 
and  afterwards  to  Ghent.  The  whole  of  the  armv, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  of  the  officers,  and 
almost  the  whole  of  the  civil  authorities,  readily 
acknowledged  the  cause  of  Napoleon,  thus  once 
more  seated  ou  his  abdicated  throne  by  the  most 
rapid  transition  known  in  history. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  restored  emperor  of 
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France  was  to  attempt  to  induce  the  allied  powers 
to  acquiesce  in  his  restoraticm,  as  being,  he  said, 
the  unanimous  act  of  the  French  people,  and  to 
abide  in  all  other  respects  by  the  treaty  of  Paris  of 
the  preceding  year.  But  aR  those  powers  agreed 
unanimously  that  they  would  have  neither  peace 
nor  truce  with  him.  It  was  become  evident,  there- 
fore, that  there  must  be  another  appeal  to  the  sword. 
Both  parties  made  the  most  gigantic  preparations. 
Napoleon  endeavoured,  to  gain  popularity  by  pro- 
posing institutions  of  a  nature  favourable  to  liberty, 
and  similar. to  those  of  Louis's  constitutional  char- 
ter. But  he  clearly  saw  that  his  real  strength  ky 
in  his  army ;  and  it  was  plain,  that  if  victory  should 
restore  his  authority,  all  the  national  and  civil  insti- 
tutions would  again  bend  before  his  will. 

In  the  beginning  of  June  a  combined  English 
and  Prussian  army  was  quartered  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Brussels  and  Charleroi,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  duke  of  Wellington  and  marechal 
Blucher.  Napoleon,  with  his  characteristic  decision 
and  promptitude,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  150,000 
selected  troops,  who  had  assumed  the  title  of  the 
army  of  the  north,  and  op  the  14th  of  June  com- 
menced operations  on  the  Flemish  frontier.  Ob 
the  15th  he  passed  the  Sambre,  and  took  CharleroL 
On  jthe  16th  two  battles  were  fought  at  Ligny  and 
at  Quatre  Bras*  In  the  one  of  these  NapoleiHi 
gained  the  advantage  over  Blucher;  in  the  other 
marechal  Ney  had  a  severe  struggle  with  the  £ng- 
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lish,  in  which  neither  party  gained  a  clear  supe- 
riority. In  this  action  at  Quatre  Bras  the  duke  of 
Brunswick  was  killed — the  son  of  that  duke  who 
had  commanded  the  Prussian  army  in  the  war 
which  broke  out  in  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution, 
and  who  was  afterwards  mortally  wounded  in  the 
battle  of  Jena.  Both  these  actions^  however,  are 
chiefly  memorable  as  the  precursors  of  the  decisive 
battle  which  followed  on  the  18th,  at  Waterloo, 
and  which  terminated  for  ever  Napoleon's  splendid 
career.  It  had  long  been  his  wish  to  be  personally 
opposed  to  the  duke  of  Wellington,  and,  when  he 
joined  the  army  !of  the  north,  he  exultingly  ex- 
claimed: "Je  vais  me  frotter  contre  Wellington." 
His  wish  was  gratified,  but  never  perhaps  was  any 
defeat  more  bloody  or  more  disastrous  than  that 
which  he  was  destined  now  to  sustain.  He  issued 
his  orders,  and  viewed  the  battle,  from  a  convenient 
distance ;  and  an  officer  who  was  standing  near  him 
affirmed,  that  "  his  astonishment  at  the  resistance  of 
the  British  was  extreme :  his  agitation  became  vio- 
lent :  he  took  snuBT  by  handfuls  at  the  repulse  of 
each  charge."  At  last  he  took  the  officer  by  the 
arm,  saying,  "The  affair  is  over, — we  have  lost  the 
day, — ^let  us  be  off."  In  this  heartless  manner,  and 
thinking  only  of  himself.  Napoleon  abandoned  an 
army  which  was  wholly  devoted  to  him.  He  fled  to 
Paris,  where  he  arrived  on  the  20th. 
.  He  again  abdicated,  making  at  the  same  time 
another  ineffectual  attempt  to  place  the  succession 
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in  the  hands  of  his  son.  On  the  29th,  he  set  out 
for  Rochefort,  intending  to  seek  refuge  in  the 
United  States  of  America.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
allied  army  advanced  on  Paris.  On  the  7th  of 
July  the  city  surrendered,  and  on  the  8th  Louis 
XVIII.  re-entered  it. 

Thus  closed  finally  that  succession  of  revolu- 
tions, and  that  feverish  anxiety  of  eventful  warfare, 
which  had  distracted  Europe  for  a  period  pf 
twenty-five  years.  Peace  was  again  restored  nearly 
on  the  basis  of  that  treaty  which  had  been  con- 
tracted the  year  before,  but  with  some  resumptions 
of  territory  by  the  allies  on  the  frontiers  of  the 
Netherlands,  of  Germany,  and  of  Savoy.  It  was 
also  provided,  that  an  allied  army  of  150,000  men 
should  occupy,  for  the  space  of  three  or  five  years, 
a  line  of  fortresses  from  Cambray  to  AlsaJce ;  the 
possession  of  which  would  enable  them,  in  any  case 
of  necessity,  to  march  straight  to  Paris  without 
opposition.  'Phis  army  was  to  be  maintained 
wholly  at  the  expense  of  France,  and  France 
agreed  also  to  pay  700  millions  of  francs,  to  be 
divided  in  different  proportions  among  the  allied 
powers,  as  a  partial  indemnification  for  the  ex- 
penses of  this  last  contest,  which  had  been  brought 
on  so  unexpectedly  by  the  return  of  Napoleon.  It 
was  also  decided  that  the  pictures  and  statues,  of 
which  Italy,  the  Netherlands,  and  other  coun- 
tries, had  been  despoiled,  should  be  restored  to 
their  ancient  possessors.     Not  even  the  occupation 
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of  their  territory  by  foreign  troops,  and  the  sort  of 
tribute  which  they  were  compelled  to  pay  for  their 
maintenance,  appear  to  have  been  so  grating  to  the 
national  vanity,  as  the  being  compelled  to  make  this 
just  restitution.  The  definitive  treaty  was  signed  at 
Paris,  on  the  20th  day  of  November. 

It  now  only  remains  for  me  to  add  a  few  brief 
particulars  with  regard  to  the  condition  in  which  the 
other  nations  of  Europe  were  left  at  the  conclusion 
of  these  protracted  hostilities. 

In  December,  1813,  after  the  defeats  he  had 
sustained  in  Germany,  Napoleon  judged  it  politic 
to  restore  Ferdinand  to  the  throne  of  Spain ;  first 
making  a  treaty,  by  which  he  may  be  said  to  have 
bound  Ijim  hand  and  foot  to  support  in  every  thing 
the  interests  of  France. 

In  Italy,  Murat,  the  new  king  of  Naples,  who 
had  married  one  of  Napoleon's  sisters,  joined  in 
1814,  as  you  have  already  been  told,  the  cause  of 
the  allies.  In  1815,  either  from  distrust  of  their 
sincerity,  or  from  the  natural  restlessness  of  his  dis- 
position, he  took  arms  against  Austria,  and  occu- 
pied Rome.  He  thence  advanced  as  far  as  the  Po, 
but  was  soon  compelled  to  retreat.  In  a  battle  at 
Tolentino,  on  the  3rd  of  May,  he  was  completely 
defeated.  He  fled  alone  to  Naples,  and  thence  to 
France,  and  from  France  to  Corsica.  The  exiled 
Ferdinand  of  Naples,  in  the  mean  time,  returned 
from  Palermo,  and  again  seated  himself  on  his  throne. 
Murat,  in  the  October  following,  rashly  attempted 
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to  invade  Calabria^  but  was  defeated  and  taken 
prisoner^  and  immediately  afterwards  was  tried  and 
executed  by  a  court-martial.  In  the  north  of  Italy 
the  king  of  Sardinia  was  restored^  and  Genoa  was 
added  to  his  dominions.  Austria  retained  Venice, 
and  resumed  the  Milanese,  and  the  other  territories 
of  which  she  had  been  in  possession  before  the  wars 
of  the  Revolution. 

The  whole  of  Flanders  was,  with  the  full  consent 
of  Austria,  united  to  the  territories  of  the  prince 
of  Orange,  who  assumed  the  title  of  king  of  the 
Netherlands. 

Napoleon,  now  a  hopeless  fugitive,  arrived  at 
Rochefort  on  the  3rd  of  July.  He  there  embarked 
on  board  a  small  frigate  for  America;  but  an 
English  ship  of  superior  force  lying  in  sight,  it  was 
impossible,  if  he  sailed,  to  escape  being  taken. 
Under  these  circumstances,  he  surrendered  himself, 
on  the  15th  of  July,  to  the  English.  The  English 
captain  received  him  and  his  suite  on  board,  and 
immediately  sailing  for  England,  arrived  in  Tor- 
bay,  on  the  24th.  After  various  discussions  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  this  important  prisoner  should 
be  treated,  it  was  finally  determined  that  he  should 
besent  to  the  island  of  St  Helena;  a  place  which 
combined,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  the  provision 
for  the  safe  custody  of  his  person,  with  the  least 
restraint  possible  of  his  domestic  comforts  and  his 
habits  of  exercise.  This  consideration  was  fairly 
regarded  as  due  to  a  man  who  had  filled  so  high  a 
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station  in  the  world,  and  whose  return  from  Elba, 
however  perfidious  and  indefensible,  had  been  sanc- 
tioned by  the  applause  and  approbation  of  the 
powerful  kingdom  from  which  he  was  again  ex- 
pelled. The  expedition  conducting  him  arrived 
at  St.  Helena  on  the  6th  of  August,  1815.  A 
place  called  Longwood  was  fitted  up  for  his  re- 
ception. He  there  resided  nearly  six  years,  and 
died  on  the  5th  of  May,  1821. 

The  death  of  this  extraordinary  man  of  course 
annihilated  the  hopes  of  his  remaining  partisans  in 
France,  who  till  then  had,  in  spite  of  all  existing 
improbabilities,  cherished  the  idea  that,  by  some  of 
his  inconceivable  turns  of  fortune,  he  would  at 
some  time  or  other  reappear  amongst  them.  For 
the  last  few  years,  the  French  nation  in  general  has, 
to  all  outward  appearance  at  least,  quietly  accom- 
modated itself  to  the  dominion  of  the  Bourbons. 
The  people  seem  for  the  present  to  have  ex- 
hausted all  their  more  turbulent  propensities,  and 
to  be  willing  to  exchange  glory  for  tranquillity. 

Louis  XVIII.  having  fulfilled  the  hopes  which 
were  entertained  of  his  purity  of  character,  and 
goodness  of  heart,  and  surpassed  the  not  very  san- 
guine anticipations  of  his  capacity  and  powers  for 
government,  descended  peaceably  to  the  grave,  on 
the  16th  of  September,  1824. 

He  married  Maria  Josepha  of  Savoy,  who  died 
at  Hartwell,  in  1810. 

On  the  death  of  Louis  XVIIL,  his  brother  the 
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count  d'Artois,  as  Charles  X.  mounted  the 
throne.  He  married  Maria  Teresa,  of  Savoy,  sister 
to  the  wife  of  Louis  XVIII.  She  died  in  1805, 
and  left  two  sons ; 

Louis  Antoine,  due  d'Angoul6me,  then  became 
dauphin,  and  married  his  cousin,  the  daughter  of 
Louis  XVI. 

Charles  Ferdinand,  due  de  Bern,  married  Maria 
Caroline  of  Naples.  He  was  killed  Feb.  13,  1820, 
as  he  was  leaving  the  theatre,  by  an  assassin  of  the 
name  of  Louvel.  This  man  was  a  political  enthu- 
siast, who  declared  on  his  trial  that  be  had  taken 
away  the  life  of  the  Duke  in  the  intention  of  de- 
stroying the  race  of  the  Bourbons,  who  were  the 
cause,  as  he  thought,  of  the  misery  of  the  nation. 

The  duke  de  Berri  had  a  daughter  born  Feb. 
21,  1819,  and  a  posthumous  son,  Henry  Charles 
Ferdinand,  due  de  Bordeaux,  born  Sept.  29,  1820. 
After  the  dauphin,  who  has  no  children,  this  young 
prince  became  presumptive  heir  to  the  crown  of 
France. 
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CONVERSATION   ON   CHAPTER   XL. 


Fantttine  de  Palmier, 


Richard,  And  now,  if  you  please,  mamma,  will 
you  tell  us  something  more  about  Buonaparte  ? 

Mary.  I  should  have  thought  you  had  heard 
enough  about  him  in  the  last  chapter ! 

Richard.  Yes!  But  I  want  to  know  how  he 
began  the  world,  and  by  what  means  he  came  to  be 
so  great. 

Mrs.  Markham.  The  father  of  Napoleon  Buo- 
naparte was  a  lawyer  at  Ajaccio,  in  Corsica.  Count 
Marboeuf,  the   French  governor  of  Corsica,  took 
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great  notice  of  the  young  Napoleon,  and  procured 
admittance  for  him  into  the  royal  military  college 
at  Brienne  in  Champagne.  While  there,  his  whole 
soul  was  absorbed  in  military  ardour.  Not  only 
his  studies,  but  also  his  amusements  all  took  the 
same  direction.  He  scorned  the  common  diver- 
sions of  boyhood,  and  solely  occupied  himself  in 
inventing  manoeuvres,  in  forming  plans  of  fortifica- 
tions, and  in  other  meditations  and  studies  of  the 
art  military.  His  little  garden  (for  it  seems  that 
each  of  the  students  had  one  of  his  own)  he  turned 
into  an  encampment,  surrounded  it  with  a  palisade, 
and  was  violently  irritated  if  any  of  his  companions 
presumed  to  invade  ij^ 

George.  It  would  have  been  as  well  for  the 
world,  if  master  Buonaparte  had  grown  up  with 
as  great  a  dislike  to  invading,  as  he  had  to  being 
invaded. 

Mrs.  M.  Buonaparte,  while  at  Brienne,  was 
noted  for  his  proficiency  in  his  studies,  and  also 
for  his  pride  and  sullenness.  But  notwithstanding 
these  defects  of  character,  he  was  even  then  re- 
markable for  that  po^eer,  which  he  showed  so  much 
afterwards,  of  gaining  ascendancy  oyer  others. 
His  schoolfellows,  though  they  disliked  him,  he 
yet  constrained  to  follow  him  in  all  his  scheme^ 
and  to  enter  into  his  mimic  wars.  Many  were  the 
battles  between  imaginary  Greeks  and  Persians^ 
Romans  and  Carthaginians^  in  which  Napoleon,  as 
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you  may  be  sure,  was  always  of  the  Tictorious 
party. 

Oeorge.  Nothing  should  have  made  me  one  of 
his  legion  of  honour,  after  he  was  emperor ;  but  I 
should  have  liked  very  well  to  have  been  one  of  his 
Greeks  or  Romans,  while  he 'was  a  school-boy. 

Mrs.  ikf .  In  1784,  when  Napoleon,  was  about' 
fifteen,  he  was  admitted  into  the  royal  military 
school  at  Paris;  and  in  the  following  year  he 
obtained  a  lieutenancy  in  a  regiment  of  artillery. 
About  this  time  he  lost  his  patron,  count  Mar- 
boeuf,  who  had  hitherto  supplied  him  with  moneys 
and  his  finances  became  in  consequence  much  re- 
duced. But  notwithstanding  this  embarrassment, 
the  time  we  are  now  speaking  of  was,  probably, 
the  happiest  period  of  his  life.  He  would  often 
say,  when  in  the  plenitude  of  his  power,  that  "  he 
loved  to  look  back  on  those  happy  days,  when  he 
was  roaming  about  the  streets  of  Paris  as  an  engineer 
subaltern,  to  discover  a  cheap  place  to  dine  at." 

Richard.    I  think  I  know  why  he  was  then  so 
happy- 
George.      And  so  do  I.     It  was  because  his 
heart  was  as  light  as  his  purse,  and  not  weighed 
down  with  a  load  of  guilt  and  ambition. 

Mrs.  Af.  This  happy  period  was  soon  over. 
In  the  outset  of  the  Revolution,  the  young  Na^ 
poleon  entered  so  heartily  into  its  prmciples  as  to 
excite  the  indignation  of  his  brother  officers,  who 
on  one  occasion  were  so  much  exasperated  by  his 
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conduct,  that,  with  a  violence  as  unpardonable  as 
his  own,  they  were  actually  on  the  point  of  drown- 
ing him.  He  now  secluded  himself,  to  brood  in 
solitude  over  his  wrongs.  After  a  while  he  re- 
turned into  Corsica,  and  resided  a  short  time  with 
his  mother,  who  was  then  a  widow  in  indigent  cir- 
cumstances. Here  he  still  industriously  pursued 
his  professional  studies,  and  he  amused  himself  in 
his  intervals  of  leisure  in  writing  a  history  of 
Corsica. 

George.  I  should  never  have  thought  that  the 
writing  a  history  could  be  a  leisure  amusement 
From  what  I  have  seen  of  it,  it  seems  very  bard 
work. 

Mrs.  M.  His  love  for  his  native  country  pro- 
bably lightened  the  labour  to  him.  He  was  often 
heard  to  say,  that  "  he  recollected  with  delight 
the  very  smell  of  the  earth  in  Corsica.'*  He  did 
not,  however,  at  this  time,  give  himself  any  long 
enjoyment  of  it.  We  find  him  again  at  Paris,  in 
1790 :  and  in  the  following  year  he  was  promoted 
to  be  a  captain  of  artillery,  in  the  regiment  of 
Grenoble.  He  first  exhibited  his  transcendent 
military  talents  at  the  siege  of  Toulon,  in  De- 
cember, 1794.  On  that  memorable  occasion,  he 
displayed  a  coolness,  bravery  and  decision  ot 
character,  which  astonished  his  superior  officers. 
He  was  one  of  those  who,  after  the  city  was  taken, 
was  appointed  to  execute  the  sanguinary  vengeance 
with  which,  as  Fouche  says,  in  the  letter  I  read  to 
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you  yesterday,  the  victory  was  celebi'ated.  From 
Toulon,  Buonaparte  repaired  to  Nice,  and  he  was 
there  at  the  time  of  Robespierre's  death,  and  the 
termination  of  the  reign  of  terror.  He  was  ar- 
rested on  the  charge  of  having  been  a  party  in  the 
massacres  at  Toulon,  but  was  soon  released.  He 
was,  nevertheless,  deprived  of  his  command  in  the 
artillery.  In  disgust  at  this  treatment,  he  hastened 
to  Paris  to  make  his  complaint,  but  could  obtain 
no  redress.  His  fortunes  were  now  at  their  lowest 
ebb :  he  was  destitute  of  money  and  friends,  and 
spent  many  months  in  revolving  various  wild  and 
impracticable  plans.  I  have  heard  it  said,  that  he 
projected  to  enter  the  English  service,  and  that  he 
secretly  visited  London,  where  he  lodged  in  the 
Adelphi. 

The  disturbances  in  Parts  at  length  produced  an 
opening  for  his  ambition.  He  vigorously  exerted 
himself  in  the  service  of  the  Convention,  and 
gained  a  great  victory  over  the  opposing  factions, 
in  which  8,000  Parisians  are  said  to  have  fallen. 
This  success  was  rewarded  by  the  command  of  the 
army  of  the  interior.  In  the  beginning  of  1796 
he  married  Josephine,  the  widow  of  Count  Beau- 
hamois,  and  was  soon  afterwards  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  army  of  Italy. 

Richard,  One  of  the  most  surprising  things 
about  Buonaparte  is,  that  he  should  so  easily  have 
prevailed  on  those  determined  republicans  to  sub- 
mit to  him< 
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Mrs.  M.  By  the  confession  of  our  old  acquaint- 
ance^ M.  Fouche^  ''the  republicans  had  goTemed 
at  random^  without  end,  and  without  fixed  prin- 
ciples." They  were  all  jealous  of  <me  another,  and 
the  want  of  a  head  was  much  felt  At  this  moment 
the  young  Corsican  appeared,  and  had  the  Tigoor 
and  ability  promptly  to  seize  the  opportunity. 

Mary.  Pray  what  became  of  Josephine  after 
she  was  divorced  ? 

Mrs.  M.  She  continued  to  reside  at  MalmaisoB, 
near  Paris,  and  subnodtted  to  her  degradation  with 
a  serenity  and  dignity,  which  greatly  eixalted  her 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  When  the  allies  entered 
Paris,  the  emperor  Alexander  paid  her  a  visit,  and 
behaved  to  her  with  a  marked  respect;  saying,  that 
he  was  anxious  to  see  a  lady  whose  praises  he  had 
heard  repeated  in  every  part  of  France  in  which  he 
had  been.  Josephine  died  soon  after  this  interview 
of  a  violent  cold. 

Richard.  I  cannot  imagine  anything  more  mor- 
tifying to  the  French,  than  to  see  their  dear  P^uris, 
of  which  they  are  so  proud,  taken  possession  of  by 
a  foreign  enemy. 

George.  It  served  them  very  right :  for  my 
part,  I  don't  pity  them  in  the  least.  The  Fr»ich 
had  themselves  taken  possession  of  so  many  capital 
cities,  that  it  was  but  fair  they  diould  have  ibor 
own  taken  in  turn. 

Mary.  But  then  tfaiak,  brethefB,  of  the  poor 
innocent  Parisians ! 
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Mrs,  M,    The  Parisians^  as  was  the  case  during 
the  wars  of  the  league,  shut  their  eyes  to  their  im- 
pending danger.      Even  when  the  cannon  of  the 
allied  army  were  within  hearing,  the  mass  of  the 
people  felt  little  alarm,  so  totally  ignorant  were 
they  of  the  number  of  the  enemy,  and  so  entirely 
confident  in  the  "  fortune"  of  their  emperor,  who, 
they  doubted  not,  would  soon   surround  the  in^ 
vaders,  and  take  them  all  prisoners.     As  some  ex- 
cuse for  this  blind  folly,  it  ought  to  be  added,  that 
every  thing  was  done  on  the  part  of  the  government 
to  encourage  the  delusion  of  the  people.  The  number 
of  the  enemy  was  represented  as  being  only  thirty 
or  forty  thousand,  and  the  newspapers,  which  were 
all  under  the  direction  of  the  government,  propa- 
gated the  most  barefaced  falsehoods.     Defeats  were 
passed  over,  and  every  trifling  advantage  was  mag- 
nified into  a  great  victory.     To  favour  this  deceit, 
every  prisoner  of  war  that  could  be  mustered  was 
paraded  with  great  ceremony  through  Paris.     Not  • 
only  those  who  had  been  taken  in  recent  actions 
were,  thus  exhibited,  but  also  many  of  those  who 
had  been  taken  on  former  occasions  were  brought 
f]N)m  their  places  of  confinement  for  the  purpose  of 
swelling  the  apparent  triumph. 

Richard.  It  is  impossible  that  every  body  could 
have  been  so  deceived.  There  muit  have  been  some 
who  knew  the  real  state  of  affairs. 

Mrs.M.  All  who  were  immediately  connected 
withi  Buonaparte  were  doubtless  very  weU  informed 
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on  the  subject.  The  empress  retired  to  Blois  on  the 
first  approach  of  the  allies^  taking  with  her  fifteen 
waggon-loads  of  treasure.  I  lately  -met  with  a 
curious  account  by  an  English  gentleman  of  what 
he  saw  in  Paris  at  this  interesting  period.  "  At 
daybreak  of  the  morning,"  he  says,  "  on  which  the 
empress  left  Paris,  the  disorder  which  had  reigned 
all  night  in  the  Tuileries  was  exposed  to  the  public. 
The  window  shutters  being  opened,  the  wax  lights 
in  the  chandeliers  were  seen  expiring  in  their  sockets. 
The  ladies  were  seen  running  from  room  to  room, 
some  weeping  in  the  greatest  distraction,  and 
servants  hurrying  from  place  to  place  in  like  con- 
fiision." 

George.  I  should  like  to  know  what  the  news- 
papers said  about  the  allies  when  they  were  actually 
in  Paris. 

Mrs,  M.  In  the  Moniteur  which  was  published 
on  the  day  of  capitulation,  little  or  no  notice  was 
taken  of  the  state  of  public  affairs.  The  columns 
of  the  paper  were  nearly  filled  with  a  critique  on 
some  dramatic  works,  and  a  dissertation  on  the  pro- 
bable existence  of  Troy. 

Richard.  But  surely  all  attempt  at  deceit  must 
then  have  been  useless ;  for  every  body  that  had 
eyes  must  have  seen  what  was  going  on. 

Mrs.  M.  Paris,  during  its  occupation  by  the 
allied  troops,  presented  a  strange  spectacle.  Sol- 
diers of  many  mingled  nations,  Russians,  Aus- 
trians,  and   semi-barbarians   from   the   deserts  of 
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Tartary,  all  quartered,  as  it  were,  in  one  great 
camp.  In  the  wide  streets,  many  of  the  soldiers 
had  constructed  huts,  at  the  doors  of  which  some 
of  them  might  be  seen  cooking  their  food,  others 
botching  their  grotesque  garments,  and  others  look- 
ing over  the  booty  which  they  had  gained  in  their 
march  through  the  country,  or  bartering  it  with  the 
inhabitants,  who  were  eagerly  chaffering  for  pro- 
perty  which  they  knew  to  have  been  the  plunder  of 
their  fellow  countrymen.  In  some  places  horses 
were  tied  to  the  trees,  and  were  busily  em- 
ploying themselves  in  eating  the  bark.  Around 
were  piles  of  warlike  accoutrements,  and  arms  of 
every  description,  from  the  bows  and  arrows  and 
long  lances  of  the  Tartars,  to  the  pistol  and  sabres 
of  the  Europeans.  But  the  most  surprising  part  of 
this  extraordinary  scene  was  the  extreme  orderliness 
and  peaceable  demeanour  (with  very  few  exceptions) 
of  the  foreign  soldiers,  and  the  composure  and  ap- 
parent apathy  of  the  French  under  circumstances 
so  truly  humiliating. 

Qeorge,  Well  :  now  we  have  gone  through  the 
history  of  France,  I  am  still  as  much  puzzled  as 
ever  what  to  think  of  the  people. 

Mrs.  M.  I  believe  we  may  think  of  them,  as  we 
think  of  ourselves :  that  there  are  good  and  bad 
people  every  where,  and  that  all  nations  have  their 
faults. 

Mary.  But»  dear  mamma,  are  not  the  national 
faults  of  the  French  much  worse  than  ours  ? 
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Mrs.  M*  We  have  a  better  government,  a  better 
form  of  religion^  and  in  general  a  better  education. 
Perhaps^  therefore,  our  faults  may  be  less  excusable 
than  theirs. 

Mary.     And  what  are  our  faults? 

Mrs.  M,  .  To  speak  generally  I  should  say,  pride 
and  arrogance  in  the  higher  classes ;  and  dishonesty 
and  drunkenness  in  the  lower.  The  French,  I  be- 
lieve, as  a  people,  are  far  more  honest  and  sober 
than  the  English.  Horrible  murders  and  robbe- 
ries do  sometimes  occur  among  them;  but  petty 
thefts  are  extremely  rare,  and  a  dishonest  servant 
is  scarcely  known. 

Richard.     Then,  pray,  what  are  their  faults  ? 

Mrs.  M.  Ferocity  and  insincerity.  I  have  heard 
it  said,  and  thaagh  with  much  hardness,  yet  pefhaps 
with  some  truth,  that  '^  the  English  steal,  and  the 
French  lie."  The  title  of  the  French  to  their  part 
of  this  sweeping  character  of  the  two  nations  cannot, 
I  am  afraid,  be  altogether  denied.  'On  the  other 
hand,  I  must  acknowledge  that  the  French,  though 
passionate,  and  cruel  when  irritated,  are  habitually 
cheerful  and  good-natured.  Frederic  fhe  Great  used 
to  say  that ''  even  misfortunes  were  lost  upon  them." 
The  real  fact,  I  believe,  is,  that  they  take  a  vivid 
interest  in  the  present  moment,  and  are  so  wholly 
occupied  with  it,  that  they  forget  the  past,  and 
seldom  look  forward  to  the  future. 

Oeorge.    And  I  am  not  sure  whether  that  is  not 
better  than  fretting  about   things  that  cannot  be 
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Lriped^  as  I  am  afraid  is  often  the  case  with  us 
English. 

JRicharcL  Pray^  mamma,  which  is  reckoned  the 
finest  race  of  people,  the  English,  or  the  French  ? 

Mrs.  M.  If  you  mean  which  is  the  handsomest, 
that  must  remain  a  mere  matter  of  opinion.  The 
English  are  in  general  £sdrer,  and  preserve  longest 
the  appearance  of  youth.  But  I  believe  you  will 
find  the  French  the  most  graceful  and  elegant. 

Richard,  What  I  meant  was,  which  is  the 
strongest  set  of  men,  and  which  can  work  the  best 
and  fight  the  best  ? 

Mrs.  M.  The  English  have,  I  understand,  de- 
cidedly the  advantage  in  muscular  strength.  When 
the  two  nations  have  been  engaged  in  close  combat, 
it  has  commonly  been  observed  that  the  French 
make  the  briskest  onset,  but  that  their  strength 
soon  flags,  and  they  cannot  stand  against  the 
bayonet  and  the  force  of  arm  of  the  English  sol- 
diery. In  legs,  however,  we  always  allow  that  they 
have  the  advantage  over  us,  being  much  more  lig^t 
and  nimble,  and  that  when  beaten,  they  can  run 
away  much  faster  than  we  can. 

George.  That  is  an  advantage  they  are  heartily 
welcome  to,  and  much  good  may  it  do  them. 

Mrs.  M.  The  French,  I  suspect,  are  no  change- 
lings, and  Time  in  his  progress  leaves  them  very 
much  as  he  finds  them.  At  any  rate,  the  last 
century  and  half  has  made  little  real  alteration  in 
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them^  if  we  may  rely  on  the  description  which  our 
amiable  coimtryman  Mr.  Evelyn  has  left  us  of  the 
French  of  his  day.  "The  French  children,**  says 
he,  **  are  the  fairest  letter  Nature  can  show  through- 
out the  human  alphabet.  But  though  they  be  angels 
in  the  cradle,  yet  are  they  more  like  devils  in  the 
saddle ;  age  generally  showing  that  what  she  so 
soon  bestows,  she  takes  as  fast  away.  For  the 
French,  after  twenty,  presently  stick  forty  in  their 
faces,  and  especially  among  the  women,  who  are 
then  extremely  decayed,  when  ours,  if  not  beauti- 
ful, are  yet  tolerable  at  those  years.*' 

Richard,  And  now  having  compared  the  two 
people,  let  us,  if  you  please,  compare  the  two  coun- 
tries :  which  do  you  think  is  the  best  to  live  in  ? 

Mrs.  M.  I  doubt  not  that  the  two  countries^ 
like  their  inhabitants,  have  each  their  several  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages.  If  the  climate  of 
England  is  not  so  exhilarating  as  that  of  France, 
we  are  yet  exempt  from  those  terrific  storms  of  rain 
and  hail,  which  frequently  desolate  whole  districts 
pf  that  fine  country,  especially  in  the  central  and 
southern  provinces.  Mr.  Arthur  Young,  in  his 
agricultural  tour  in  France,  tells  us  that  animals, 
and  even  men,  are  often  killed  by  the  hail,  and  that 
he  himself  saw  a  noble  crop  of  standing  corn  com- 
pletely beat  down  by  it,  and  the  field  converted 
into  a  pool  of  liquid  mud.  He  also  says  that  the 
flies  are  in  the  south  of  France  a  real  torment,  and 
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that  it  is  impossible  to  eat  a  meal  in  comfort^  every 
thing  that  is  brought  to  table  being  presently  co- 
vered with  them. 

Richard.  Does  the  husbandry  of  France  re- 
semble ours  ? 

Mrs.  M.  The  husbandry  of  Prance  is  very 
various^  and  differs  in  the  different  districts.  In- 
dependently of  the  grains  common  to  each  country, 
there  are  in  France  three  principal  objects  of  cul- 
tivation which  are  unknown  in  English  agriculture. 
These  are  the  vine ;  the  oUve ;  and  the  maize,  or 
Indian  corn.  Mr.  Young  divides  France  into  four 
agricultural  regions.  To  begin  from  the  north  : — 
in  the  first  region  there  are  no  vines  ;  in  the  second 
no  olives ;  in  the  third  no  maize ;  but  we  find  all 
in  the  fourth.  This  must  of  course  occasion  a  great 
diversity  of  culture ;  but  on  the  whole  Mr.  Young 
appeared  to  think  that  France  was  behind  England 
in  agriculture  more  than  in  any  other  art. 

Mary.  Perhaps  the  French  are  improved  in  this 
respect  since  Mr.  Young  was  in  Prance. 

Mrs.  Af.  On  that  point  I  can  say  nothing,  but 
an.  English  farmer  would  be  of  opinion  that  the 
minute  divisions  of  property,  and  the  custom  which 
prevails  in  many  places  of  the  landlord  and  tenant 
sharing  the  produce,  instead  of  paying  and  receiving 
rents,  must  be  a  great  impediment  to  all  extensive 
improvements. 

George.     I  think  I  heard  some  gentlemen  who 
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were  talking  of  their  traveb  say  that  the  fanning 
implements  in  France  are  shocking  ugly^  clumsy 
things. 

Mr8.  M.  The  French,  although  they  excel  us 
in  all  works  of  mere  ingenuity,  are  remarkably  de- 
ficient in  mechanical  skill.  They  frequently  procure 
machinery  from  England^  but  have  so  little  know- 
ledge^ or  else  so  much  negligence,  that  when  their 
machines  get  deranged,  they  still  go  'on  working 
them  as  long  as  they  will  hold  together,  instead  of 
repairing  them  immediately. 

Richard.  As  the  French  are  not  clever  at  ma- 
chinery^ I  suppose  they  have  not  many  manufiac- 
tories. 

Mrs.  M.  They  manufacture  not  only  almost 
every  thing  they  can  want  for  their  own  consump- 
tion, but  also  a  great  quantity  of  lace,  cambrics, 
and  silks,  for  exportation.  The  principal  manu- 
factories of  hemp  and  'flax  are  in  Picardy,  iiw~ 
mandy,  Bretagne,  and  Maine.  Some  silk  is  wove 
in  Paris,  but  Lyons  and  its  vicinity  are  the  chief 
seat  of  that  manufacture.  Cottonand  muslins  are 
also  wove  in  France,  and  I  am  told  that  in  their 
coloured  calicos  the  ^French  as  much  «xcel  us  in 
their  red  dyes^  as  it  appears  we  excel  th^nin  our 
blwe  dyes. 

Oeorge.  Then  it  should  seem  that  dn  little 
things,  as  well  as  in  great,  matters  are  pretty 
evenly  balanced  betwisen^ies.     . 
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Mary,  They  may  be  so  in  little  and  in  middling 
things^  perhaps,  but  not  in  great  things :  for  don't 
you  remember,  George,  that  mamma  said  that  we 
have  the  best  government,  and  the  best  religion  ? 

Mrs,  M.  And  let  us  ^not,  my  dear  children,  be 
ungrateful  for  these  inestimable  advantages,  nor  by 
our  own  misconduct  show  ourselves  undeserving  of 
the  blessings  which  we  enjoy,  or  bring  our  country 
into  disgrace. 


CHAPTER  XLI. 

/ 

LOUIS   XVIII. 
[Yean  after  Christ,  1815—1824.] 

In  my  last  chapter,  which  was  written  in  the  year 
1827,  it  was  briefly  said  that  Louis  XVIII.  had 
"descended  peaceably  to  the  grave;"  and  that 
"the  French  people  seemed,  for  the  present,  to 
have  exhausted  their  more  turbulent  propensities.'' 
I  have  now  to  give  you  some  farther  account  both 
of  the  reign  of  Louis  XVIII.,  and  of  that  of  his 
successor ;  and  of  the  short  and  sudden  revolution 
which  placed  the  present  King  of  the  French  on 
the  throne. 

After  the  final  defeat  of  Napoleon  at  Waterloo, 
Louis,  as  you  were  told,  re-entered  his  capital  July 
8th,  1815.  He,  at  first,  appointed  the  prince  de 
Talleyrand  to  the  ministry  of  foreign  affairs,  and 
continued  Fouche  in  his  post  of  minister  of  police. 
But  these  appointments  were  soon  cancelled,  and 
a  new  ministry  formed,  which  had  the  duke  de 
Richelieu  at  its  head.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
year,  a  law  of  amnesty  was  proposed  and  carried, 
by  which,  with  some  few  reservations,  a  full  pardon 
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was  granted  to  all  who  had  taken  the  part  of 
Napoleon  in  the  recent  struggle.  Among  the  per- 
sons excepted  were  Ney,  Labedoyere,  and  Laval- 
lette,  who  were  apprehended  and  tried.  The  trea- 
son of  the  two  first  was  evident.  They  had  sworn 
allegiance  to,  and  had  taken  employment  under, 
Louis  after  the  restoration  in  1814,  and  neverthe- 
less had  been  among  the  first  of  those  who  de- 
serted his  service  for  that  of  the  usurper.  Yet  an 
intense  feeling  in  their  behalf  prevailed  throughout 
France. 

At  the  time  of  Napoleon's  arrival  before  Gre- 
noble, in  his  extraordinary  career  of  March,  1815> 
Labedoyere  had  the  command  in  that  town.  He 
immediately  marched  out  at  the  head  of  his  corps, 
with  drums  beating,  and  the  old  eagle  of  the  regi- 
ment displayed,  to  salute  and  join  the  emperor. 
This  was  the  first  great  impulse  which  the  army 
received,  and  it  may  have  weighed  much  to  decide 
the  success  of  the  enterprise.  He  was  now  con- 
demned,  and  shot. 

Ney,  duke  of  Elchingen,  who  had  acquired  the 
title  of  *'  bravest  of  the  brave,"  had  been  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  of  all  the  generals  of  Napo- 
leon ;  and  the  national  enthusiasm  for  military 
glory  had  fixed  on  him  as  its  favourite  hero.  He 
is  said  to  have  promised  Louis  to  bring  Napoleon 
to  Paris,  shut  up  like  a  wild  beast  in  an  iron  cage. 
Yet  he  no  sooner  received  an  invitation  to  espouse 
the  cause  of  his  former  master,  than  he  denounced 
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the  Bourbons  as  unfit  to  reign,  and  recommended 
his  troops  to  join  the  emperor.     He  had  afterwards 
fought  at  Waterloo,  and  led  the  final  but  unsuc- 
cessful attack  on  the  British  centre.     The  court- 
martial,   which  was    now    collected    to    try   him, 
strangely  declared  itself  incompetent  to  the  office. 
He  was  then  brought  before,  and  condemned  to 
death  by,  tlie  Chamber  of  Peers ;  and  the  sentence 
was  carried  into  execution,  but  in  a  clandestine 
manner,  which  showed^  or  was  thought  to  show,  an 
extreme  timidity  in  the  government. 

The  case  of  Lavallette  was  altogether  romantic. 
He  had  been  one  of  Napoleon's  earliest  and  most 
intimate  personal  friends,  and  had  married  .a  niece 
of  the  empress  Jos^hine.  He  had  taken  no  office 
under  Louis,  but  on  the  approach  of  Napoleon  had 
assumed  the  mastership  of  the  post-office,  the  sta- 
tion which  he  had  held  before  the  restoration;  and 
he  had  zealously  circulated  the  intelligence  of  the 
emperor's  ra,pid  success,  and  had  suppressed  a  pro- 
clamation which  was  issued  by  Louis,  previously  to 
his  departure  from  the  capital.  For  this  offence 
he  was  condemned  to  death ;  but  his  execution  was 
delayed,  and,  during  the  interval,  his  wife  contrived 
and  effected  his  escape. 

Every  restored  monarch  noust  be  surrounded  by 
difficulties^  and  probably  no  one  was  ever  more  en- 
tangled in  them  than  Louis  XVIII.  The  humilia- 
tion of  the  French  arm9>  to  which  he  owed  Ms 
restoration,  wa9«  of  itself,  enough  to  excite  a  latrong 
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feeling  against  him.  He  was  infirm^  and  of  an  un- 
wieldy person,  and  the  Parisians,  and  the  people  in 
general,  were  very  ready  to  contrast  these  disadvan- 
tages with  the  energetic  activity  of  Napoleon.  He 
had  expressed  a  natural  gratitude  to  the  Prince 
Regent  of  England,  for  the  friendly  interference 
by  which  he  had  been  placed  on  his  throne.  But 
this  unavoidable  and,  indeed,  praiseworthy  grati- 
tude to  England  had  necessarily  operated  to  pro- 
duce dissatisfaction  in  France.  The  general  object 
of  his  policy  was  to  steer  between  the  extremes  of 
all  parties  as  well  as  he  could.  His  chief  difficul- 
'ties,  at  least  at  first,  were  with  the  royalists,  al- 
though he  had  certainly  gone  great  lengths  to 
satisfy  them,  even  to  Ihe  extent  of  violating  in 
several  instances  the  constitutional  charter,  which 
the  senate  had  proposed  to  him  in  1814,  as  the 
condition  under  which  they  called  him  to  the 
throne.  He  had,  moreover,  proscribed  the  tricolor, 
and  had  restored  the  spotted  and  white  flags  of  the 
Bourbons.  This  last,  trifling  as  it  may  seem,  was 
probably  one  among  the  moi^  serious  of  his  erroi6. 
Almost  all  to  whom  French  glory  was  dear,  that 
is,  s^lmost  all  Frenchmen,  felt  indignant  at  the 
proscription  of  the  flag  which  had  triumphed  at 
Marengo,  Jena,  and  Austerlitz,  and  in  so  many 
'Other  great  battles  >of  Napoleon. 

Still,  however,  ibe  loyalists,  wiho  had  the  duke 

-and  duchess  «d'Angoiileme  iat  'their  head,  were  not 

satisfied.    Their  f  arty  was  dn  jgreatstrength  in  the 
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chamber  of  deputies^  and  the  king,  therefore,  in 
1816,  by  his  ministers'  advice,  dissolved  the  chamber. 
The  elections  which   followed  gave  the  predomi- 
nance in  the  new  chamber  to  the  liberals,  as  the 
opposite  party  was   commonly   called;    and    the 
duke  de  Richelieu,  finding  himself  as  unable  to 
repress  this  party,  as  he  had  been  to  modify  that  of 
the  Royalists,  resigned  his  office  in  1818.     He  was 
succeeded  by  the  Marquis  Dessoles,  and  then  by 
M.   Decazes.      Decazes  in  his  turn  resigned   in 
1820,  and  the  duke  de   Richelieu   resumed   his 
place  in  the  ministry.    M.  Decazes  had  established 
the  freedom  of  the  press.     Richelieu  restrained  it, 
by  bringing  forward  and  carrying  a  law   which 
required  that  all  political  writings  should  be  sub- 
jected to  a  censorship  before  they  were  published. 
He  carried,  also,  a  law  of  arrest,  and  various  altera- 
tions in  the  law  of  elections,  which  greatly  increased 
the  power  of  the  government 

These  measures  checked  for  a  time  the  influence 
of  the  liberal,  or  popular  party,  or  of  what  was 
called  the  left,  or  coti  gauche,  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies.  The  coti  droit,  of  course,  consisted  of 
the  royalists,  or  of  those  who  were  inclined  to 
press,  as  far  as  possible,  a  return  to  the  principles 
of  the  ^'ancien  regime."  Each  of  these  sides 
warred  on  the  party  of  the  centre,  or  the  moderate 
party,  which  was  the  king's  own* 

From-  these  dissensions  in  the  chamber  of  de« 
puties,  it  is  satisfactory  to  turn  to  a  view  of  the 
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relations  of  France  with  the  neighbouring  countries. 
It  had  been  provided  by  the  treaties  of  alliance  of 
1814  and  1815  between  Russia,  Austria,  Prussia, 
and  England,  that  special  congresses,  or  as  they 
were  called  re'unions,  should  be  held  from  time  to 
time  by  the  sovereigns  of  these  states,  or  their  mi- 
nisters, to  take  into  consideration  the  state  of  Europe, 
and  the  measures  necessary  for  its  repose  and 
prosperity.  The  first  of  these  re-unions  was  held 
in  October,  1818,  at  Aix-la-Chapelle.  Among  the 
chief  points  then  brought  before  the  congress,  was 
that  of  withdrawing  the  foreign  troops  cantoned  in 
France,  concerning  whom  it  had  been  provided 
that  they  either  should  remain  there  for  a  period 
of  five  years,  or  might  be  withdrawn  at  the  end  of 
three  years,  as  circumstances  should  direct.  Their 
immediate  removal  was  now  agreed  to  unanimously. 
France  acceded  to  the  terms  of  the  alliance  already 
existing  between  the  other  four  great  powers  of 
Europe.  No  delay  was  made  in  the  actual  re- 
moval of  the  troops;  and  in  a  very  short  period 
not  a  foreign  soldier  was  to  be  found  in  arms  in 
any  part  of  the  French  territory. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1820,  the  duke  de  Riche- 
lieu, in  the  hope  of  conciliating  some  of  the  aris- 
tocrats, admitted  a  few  of  the  more  moderate  of 
that  party  into  the  cabinet.  Of  these  M.  Villele 
was  the  most  conspicuous.  These  new  allies,  how- 
ever, soon  felt  dissatisfied,  and  gave  in  their  resig- 
nations in  the  end  of  July  1821.     Richelieu  then 
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retired,  and  a  new  administration,  having  M.  Villele 
at  its  head,  was  announced  on  the  14th  of  December 
following. 

Another  congress  of  sovereigns  assembled  at 
Verona  in  the  beginning  of  1822.  The  viscount 
Montmorency  attended  this  congress  on  the  part 
of  France,  and  the  affairs  of  Spain  were  the  chief 
topic  of  its  discussions.  Louis^  who  was  well 
aware  that  many  political  discontents  were  foment- 
ing secretly  within  his  own  realm,  regarded  on  that 
account  with  the  greater  apprehension  the  dis- 
tracted condition  of  Spain ;  and  his  minister  strongly 
urged  the  congress  to  resort  tx)  force  to  restore  its 
tranquillity*  The  opposition  which  was  made  on 
the  part  of  England,  hindered  the  congress  from 
doing  this  openly ;  but  it  must  be  suspected  that 
Montmorency  foresaw  that  no  obstacle  would  be 
presented  to  the  interference  of  France,  provided 
she  kept  dear  of  all  aggrandisement  of  her  own 
power  by  any  conquests  which  she  might  make. 
The  French  ministry  attempted  for  a  time  to  con- 
ceal their  intentions ;  but  at  length  the  mask  was 
thrown  off,  and  in  the  beginning  of  1823  a  con- 
siderable army  was  marched  into  Spain,  under  the 
command  of  the  duke  of  Angouleme.  England 
was  the  only  neutral  power  which  took  any  offence 
at  this  proceeding :  but  though  it  became  the  sub- 
ject of  muoh  animadversion  in  parliament,  it  was 
not  generally  deemed  to  amount  to  a  sufficient 
cause  for  hostility. 
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The  French  army  crossed  the  Bidassoa  April  7, 
and  entered  Madrid  on  the  10th  of  May.  From 
Madrid  they  advanced  to  and  took  Cadiz.  On  the 
2nd  of  November  the  duke  d'Angouleme  re- 
entered Paris  in  a  triumphal  procession :  but  the 
greater  part  of  the  army  remained  behind  in  mili- 
tary occupation  of  Spain,  and  the  last  division  did 
not  return  to  France  till  1828. 

The  impression  which  was  made  in  France  by 
these  successes  was  very  gratifying  to  the  court. 
The  national  pride  was  indulged  by  the  air  of  con- 
quest which  the  army  had  assumed.  To  dictate 
to  Spain  was  to  take  once  more  ^n  attitude  of  com- 
mand in  Europe ;  and  the  duke  of  AngouWme  was 
metamorphosed  into  a  hero,  and  loaded  with  eu- 
logies which  would  have  been  extravagant  even  if 
they  had  been  applied  to  Napoleon. 

The  ministers,  encouraged  by  the  popularity  thus 
obtained,  ventured  to  project  new  changes  in  the 
election  of  the  members  of  the  chamber  of  deputies ; 
and  also  an  extension,  from  five  years  to  seven,  of 
the  period  for  which  they  were  to  serve,  as  in  the 
instance  of  the  septennial  law  of  England.  These 
measures,  which  were  evidently  calculated  to 
strengthen  the  influence  of  the  crown  and  the 
aristocracy,  were  accordingly  introduced  and  car- 
ried in  the  spring  of  1824.  A  general  feeling  also 
appeared  at  this  time  to  prevail  that  the  crown  was 
resuming  by  degrees  a  very  large  portion,  if  not  of 
its  prerogative,  yet  of  its  power;  and  so  many  years 
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had  now  passed  since  the  restoration,  that  almost  all 
apprehensions  of  any  approaching  disturbance  of  the 
public  tranquillity  were  fast  fading  away.  The  king 
himself,  though  not  of  showy  or  popular  qualities, 
was  yet  a  man  of  sound  and  good  understanding. 
He  had  learned  temper  and  caution  in  the  hard 
school  of  adversity.  He  was  pious,  but  not  super- 
stitious ;  and  the  welfare  of  his  country  appears  to 
have  been  his  chief  and  sincere  object  throughout  a 
reign,  during  the  whole  continuance  of  which  he 
was  in  depressed  health,  and  frequently  almost 
broken  down  by  painful  infirmities.  He  would, 
probably,  however,  have  been  a  wiser  king,  if  he 
had  taken  on  him  more  than  he  did  the  character 
of  a  constitutional  one.  His  hereditary  claims 
would  not  liave  been  felt  the  less  strongly,  though 
he  had  himself  brought  them  forward  somewhat 
less.  Every  Englishman  who  had  at  that  time  any 
free  intercourse  with  the  middle  classes  in  France 
saw  plainly  that  amongst  those  classes  a  strong 
under-current  of  opinion  was  setting  against  the 
court.  And  though  the  chamber  of  deputies  was 
returned  by  not  more  than  110,000  electors  out  of 
a  population  of  not  less  than  29,000,000,  yet  there 
were  evident  indications  that  its  sympathies  with 
the  people  would  increase  by  degrees,  and  to  an 
extent  not  to  be  limited  by  any  changes  in  its  con- 
stitution, or  in  the  law  of  elections,  which  any  mi- 
nistry could  venture  to  propose. 

The  complication  of  diseases  by  which  the  king 
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was  afflicted^  exhausted  gradually  his  vital  powers, 
and  his  existence  became  at  length  only  a  protracted 
agony,  which  he  endured,  however,  with  patience  and 
resignation.  The  first  public  declaration  of  his  being 
in  actual  danger  was  made  Sept.  12,  1824,  and  he 
died  on  the  morning  of  the  16th.  He  was  born 
Nov.  17,  1755,  and  had  married  a  princess  of 
Saxony,  who  died  at  Hartwell  in  1810.  His 
brother  the  count  d'Artois  succeeded  immediately 
to  the  throne  with  the  title  of  Charles  X. 


CONVERSATION   ON   CHAPTER   XLI. 

George,  Pray,  mamma,  was  not  that  prince  de 
Talleyrand,  whom  Louis  XVIII.,  as  you  said,  made 
his  prime  minister,  one  of  the  old  leaders  of  the 
revolution  ? 

Mrs,  M,  He  was  a  man  of  noble  and  indeed 
of  illustrious  descent,  and  was  born  in  1754.  In 
the  early  part  of  his  life  he  entered  the  church,  and 
at  the  opening  of  the  revolution  he  was  bishop  of 
Autun :  but  afterwards  (I  believe  it  was  during 
Buonaparte's  first  consulship)  he  obtained  a  brief 
from  the  pope  by  wliich  he  was  released  from  his 
ecclesiastical  vows.  In  1789  he  was  one  of  the 
deputies  to  the  States- general,  and  espoused  the 
.most  violent  principles  of  the  revolution,  of  which 
he  was  a  zealous  and  active  leader.  In  1792  he 
went  to  England  on  some  secret  mission  or  design ; 
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but  all  his  footsteps  were  watched  by  the  royalist 
emigrants^  who  denounced  him  to  the  English  go- 
vernment^ and  procured  an  order  for  him  to  leave 
the  kingdom.  Not  darings  at  that  time^  to  return 
to  France^  he  sought  an  asylum  in  the  United 
States  of  America^  where  he  remained  till  the  reign 
of  terror  was  over,  when  he  again  sought  the  shores 
of  his  own  country.  Under  the  rule  of  the  Direc- 
tory he  was  made  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  and 
he  afterwards  held  the  same  station  &r  a  consider- 
able time  under  Buonaparte,  in  whose  elevation 
to  the  supreme  authority  by  the  revolution  of 
November  1799  he  is  supposed  to  have  had  a  very 
large  share.  Buonaparte  by  turns  caressed  and 
insulted  him;  but  knowing  his  great  abilities,  al- 
ways feared  him.  In  1814  he  took  part  in  the 
restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  and  was  sent  by  Louis 
to  the  congress  of  Vienna  as  French  ambassador. 
Napoleon,  on  his  return  from  Elba,  endeavoured  to 
gain  him  over  once  more  to  his  own  cause.  But 
Talleyrand  was  too  wily  a  politician  not  to  see  that 
his  old  master's  cause  was  now  a  desperate  one. 
He  remained  firm  to  his  new  master,  and,  as  you 
have  been  told,  had  the  seals  of  the  foreign  office 
confided  to  him  on  the  second  restoration  in  1815. 
But  he  soon  found  it  necessary  to  resign  thenL. 
He  then  retired  for  a  time  from  public  life. 
In  1830,.  however,  he  was  made  ambassador  to* 
England.  He  is  now  (1834)  in  hi&  eightiethr 
year,,  and  so  infirm  that  he  cannot  walk.  witbf-> 
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out  support.  Yet  he  still  retains,  as  I  am 
told,  his  activity  of  mind,  and  his  power^of  turn- 
ing and  sifting  other  people  as  he  pleases,  while 
he  suffers  no  one  to  gain  the  least  insight  into 
his  own  thoughts.  His  manner  is  always  guarded, 
and  his  countenance  absolutely  imperturbable.  His 
habits  of  life  were  very  licentious  when  he  was 
young,  and  he  has  still  the  reputation  of  being  the 
most  artful  man  in  Europe. 

George,  Well!  that  is  the  last  species  of  repu- 
tation that  I  should  be  ambitious  of,  either  for  my- 
self or  any  of  my  friends.  But  what  became  of  our 
old  friend  M .  Fouche  ? 

Mrs,  M.  During  the  eventful  hundred  days  of 
1815,  M.  Fouch^  appears  to  have  been  a  traitor  to 
both  parties  at  once,  and  on  the  second  restoration 
he  assumed  so  much  merit  on  account  of  the  ser- 
vices which  he  had  rendered  to  the  Bourbons,  that 
he  was  continued,  as  you  were  told,  in  office  for  a 
time.  He  was  afterwards  made  ambassador  to 
Dresden,  by  way  of  sending  him  into  a  sort  of 
honourable  banishment ;  but  was  at  last  denounced 
as  a  regicide,  and  condemned  to  death  in  case  he 
re-entered  the  French  territory.  He  died  at  Trieste 
in  1820. 

Mary,  I  dare  say,  mamma,  that  all  those  people 
were  of  a  great  deal  more  consequence ;  but  I  have 
been  longing  all  this  time  to  ask  you  something 
about  the  count  Lavallette  whom  you  mentioned. 
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and  bow  his  wife  managed  to  bring  about  his  escape 
from  prison. 

Mrs.  M,  On  LaTallette's  arrest  in  1815^  he  was 
confined  in  the  prison  of  the  Conciergerie.  His 
wife  was  admitted  to  see  him  there ;  and  after 
having  tried  in  vain  to  procure  his  pardon,  she 
contrived  a  plan  for  him  to  escape  in  a  female 
dress,  whilst  'she  herself  remained  behind  in  his 
place.  There  are  many  stories  of  the  escapes 
of  other  prisoners  in  the  same  way>  as  for  example, 
the  account  of  Lady  Nithsdale's  extricating  her 
husband  from  the  Tower  of  London,  in  the  reign 
of  George  L  But  there  is  no  other  story  of  the 
kind  which  takes  a  more  powerful  hold  of  our  feel- 
ings than  this  of  Madame  Lavallette.  When  she 
first  proposed  her  scheme  to  her  husband,  he  was 
unwilling  to  agree  to  it.  He  thought,  as  he  tells 
us  in  the  account  of  his  escape  which  he  gives  in  his 
memoirs,  that  it  was  an  attempt  which  could  not 
succeed,  and  he  shrank  from  the  idea  of  being  de- 
tected in  the  disguise  proposed,  and  of  the  derision 
which  he  would  in  that  case  have  to  encounter. 
Nor  was  he  less  reluctant  to  expose  a  wife  whom 
he  tenderly  loved  to  the  brutality  with  which  the 
gaolers  might  treat  her  when  found  in  the  prison/ 
Madame  Lavallette,  however,  would  not  listen  to 
any  of  these  objections.  *'  I  die,"  she  said  to  him, 
"if  you  die.  Do  not  therefore  reject  my  plan.  I 
know  that  it  will  ^succeed.     I  feel  that  God  sup- 
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ports  me."  "How,"  he  then  adds,  *' could  I  re- 
fuse? Emilie  appeared  so  happy  in  her  plan;  so 
sure  of  its  success.  It  would  be  killing  her  not  to 
give  my  consent." 

Accordingly,  on  the  very  evening  before  he  ex- 
pected to  be  taken  to  execution,  Madame  Lavallette, 
accompanied  by  her  daughter,  came  to  the  prison. 
A  little  before  seven  o'clock,  Lavallette  put  on  his 
disguise.  His  wife  particularly  cautioned  him  to 
stoop,  that  he  might  not  break  the  feathers  of  his 
bonnet,  as  he  passed  through  the  doors  of  a  large 
room,  in  which  the  turnkeys  were  stationed :  and 
she  also  cautioned  him  to  walk  slowly,  like  a  person 
overcome  by  fatigue,  and  to  cover  his  face  with  a 
handkerchief. 

When  the  anxious  moment  arrived,  Lavallette 
himself  went  first,  then  his  daughter,  and  afterwards 
an  old  nurse  who  had  come  with  her.  Lavallette^ 
you  may  be  sure,  did  not  forget  to  stoop  as  he  went 
through  the  door  of  the  large  room.  On  raising 
his  head,  he  found  himself  in  the  presence  of  five 
turnkeys.  He  put  his  handkerchief  to  his  face^ 
and  waited  for  his  daughter  to  come  up,  as  she  had 
been  instructed  to  do,  to  his  left  side,  that  he  might 
by  that  means  avoid  the  politeness  of  the  jailor,  who 
had  been  used  to  conduct  Madame  Lavallette  by 
her  left  hand  through  the  apartment.  The  child, 
by  mistake,  went  to  her  father's  right,  and  thus  gave 
room  for  the  jailor  to  come  up  in  his  usual  way, 
and  to  put  his  hand  on  her  arm>  and  to  say,  '*  You 
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«M  gow^  away  early,  Madame^**  The  man  was 
aiid^ntly  affected,  and  thought  he  waa  t^eakii:^  to 
%  wife  who  had  just  hoear  taking  &  last  lemre  of  her 
husband. 

The  an(aioii»  parly  reaehed  at  length  die  end  of 
the  loem*.  aad  wwe  let  oat  by  the  turakey  stafeioiiad 
there.  They  had  stiU  qi  few  steps  ta  aseeod  to 
laach  the  yard;  and  at  the  bottom  ef  these  atepa 
Aey  encoiuitered  about  twenty  soldiers  headed  1^ 
their  officer,,  who  had  placed  themselves  at  a  fefir 
paces  distanee  tasee  Madame  LavaUette  pass.  Oo 
leaehing  the  tep  of  the  steps,  LaTsllette  went  iaiF* 
mediately  into,  a  sedan  chair  which  had  hees 
stationed  on  that  spot  by  his  wi&,  as  if  to  wait  her 
own  return.  But  no  chairmen  were  there ;  nor  yet 
Aa  seinrant  wfaoi  had  beMb  sent  to.  see  that  they 
slkould  he  alt  their  posts.  LavaUette  sataloaaiai 
Ae  ehair  about  two  minutes^  ^*miaute%'*  he  aay^ 
'*•  which  seemed  to  me  as  Long^  as  a  whole  niglML'^ 
At  ket  he  heard  tilie  senrsmt^s  i;oice>  sayxag,  '^Ono 
o(  the  chairmi^  waa.  not  ptmctual^  but  I  haioa  found 
mother."  At  the  same  instant  he  found  hifsififfH 
imsed.  The  chair  set  him  down  in  the  Qaai  dea 
OrSteres,  aad  he  then  got  mto  a  cahciolet.  whidi 
was  wa^ng  for  himk  As  he'  wan  dakmg  off^  he 
aaw'  hia  dnughter  standing  en  the  Qttai»  her  handn 
ehueqped,  ftrvently  oflbritig  up  her  prayeva  to  God 
iB<  the*  carriage  he  thmw  eff  hia  female,  dfceii^  aad 
puton&Uiery;  and  he  wae  theo  conduetedtoa 
;^laee  of  eooetnlmentr  whew  ha  eoatmnad  abonft 


threes  W6eks,  before  measui^  eould  be  ccmc^rted 
Ibr  his  mslking  his  es<^pe  out  of  Franee. 

A  remariKable  part  of  the  ste^  is^  that  thi^r  place; 
in  whiek  he  lajr  three  weeks  coivcealedy  was  ait 
apartment  in  the  hotel  of  the  duke  de  Richeliecr 
the  primer  mtnisteF.  The  occupier  of  this  part  erf 
the  hotel  was  a  M.  Bresson,  who  held  an  offiee 
onder  tiie  gof  ernnvent^  a  man  not  suppDsed  to  have 
any  particular  sympathies  with  the  friends  of  NdK 
poleon^  btvC  led  to  risk  the  giving  an  asylum  on  thii^ 
occasion  to  poor  Lavalette,  by  the  having  formerly 
had  a  siimkr  good  deed  done  to  himself.  He  had 
been  a  member  of  the  National  Con^entiotf ,  and  had 
spoken  and  Toted  against  the  death  of  Louis  X'^L 
In  the  violent  times  which  followed^  he  was^  out-* 
lawed,  and  was  obliged  to  fiy.  He  found  a  retreat 
m  the  moQntaiim  of  the  Vosges^  in  the  home  of 
gome  kind  people  who  received  and  eoffeealed'  both 
him  and  his  wife.  Madame  Bresson  then  made  a 
vow  that  i^  Providence  should  ever  give  her  the 
opportUriiity,  she  would  endeavour  to  show  her 
gratitude  for  this  preservation  of  herself  and  her 
husband^  by  saving  the'  lifb  of  some*  othier  perston 
in  simiiav  circumstances.  One  of  Lavallette's 
friends,  knowing  that  she  had  made  this  vow,  ap- 
j^lied  ixy  h^  now  to*  fulffli  it ;  and  both  she  and 
Af .  Bresson  gladly  eonsenved  to  receivef  the  fugitive, 
and  tooHs  aH>  possible  care  of  him  till  he  conli 
kove  Paris.  Two  British  oiBcers,  Sir  Robert 
Wibon  md  Captain  Mulehkisbtf,  aiftf  tiDfeir  ^en  J 
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Mr.  Bruce,  got  him  off  to  Mous  in  the  disguise  of 
an  English  officer  of  the  guards;  and  from  Mons 
he  went  into  Bavaria.  Sir  Robert  Wilson  and  his 
two  friends  were  apprehended  on  the  charge  of 
having  aided  his  escape ;  and  in  the  following  year 
were  tried  and  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  three 
months'  imprisonment. 

After  six  years  of  exile,  Lavallette  was  permitted 
to  return  to  France,  and  there  passed  the  remainder 
of  his  days  in  retirement.  He  died  in  the  spring  of 
1830. 

Mary.  And  I  hope  that  he  and  his  gallant  wife 
were  at  last  all  quite  comfortable  and  happy  to- 
gether. But  did  not  she  go  to  him  when  he  was  in 
Bavaria  ? 

Mrs.  M.  Ah,  my  dear  girl !  there  comes  the 
sad  part  of  the  story.  About  five  minutes  after  her 
husband'^s  departure,  the  turnkey  entered  the  prison, 
and  there  found  Madame  Lavallette  quite  alone. 
She  was  kept  six  weeks  in  confinement,  and  is  said 
to  have  been  treated  with  coarseness  and  severity. 
Eitlier  from  this  cause,  or  more  probably  from  that 
extreme  revulsion  of  spirits  which  often  succeeds 
very  violent  agitations  of  mind,  she  fell  into  a  state 
of  distressing  melancholy  and  depression,  from 
which  she  does  not  seem  ever  to  have  completely 
recovered.  On  her  husband's  return  to  France  she 
is  said  not  to  have  known  him.  She  was  at  this 
time  living  in  some  place  of  retreat  for  persons 
afflicted  with  mental  disorders.    At  last  her  health 
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recovered  sufficiently  to  allow  her  husband  to  take 
her  home.  "Her  deep  melancholy,"  he  says  of 
her  in  his  memoirs,  "throws  her  frequently  into 
fits  of  abstraction ;  but  she  is  always  equally  mild« 
amiable  and  good.  We  pass  the  summer  in  a  re- 
tired country  house,  where  she  seems  to  enjoy 
herself."  Lavallette  himself  did  all  that  could  be 
done  for  her  by  care  and  affectionateness,  and  by 
devoting  to  her  the  life  which  she  had  saved. 

Mary,  This  is,  indeed,  a  most  sad  ending  of  the 
story:  but  still  I  hope  that  poor  Madame  Laval- 
lette's  abstraction  is  not  so  great,  but  that  she  is 
aware  that  her  husband  at  last  came  back  to  her. 


CHAPTER  XLII. 

CHARLES   X. 
[Years  after  Christ,  1824—1830.] 

Ta^  new  BQvereign  was  in  point  of  understand* 
ing,  very  inferior  to  his  brother ;  but  he  was  good- 
humoured  and  affable,  and  had  greatly  endeaved 
himself,  during  his  exile  in  England,  to  all  persons 
with  whom  he  was  in  habits  of  society.  His  great 
misfortune  was,  that  he  was  too  much  influenced  by 
the  party  of  the  ultra-royalists.  His  first  measure, 
however,  in  behalf  of  a  considerable  body  of  persons 
who  were,  mostly,  members  of  that  party,  was  by 
no  means  generally  unpopular. 

In  1825,  an  dct  was  passed  to  indemnify  the  heirs, 
or,  if  still  alive,  the  original  proprietors,  of  the 
estates  confiscated  and  sold  during  the  revolution, 
by  granting  them  annuities  from  the  public  funds. 
This  tardy  justice,  a  justice  which,  indeed,  was 
not  only  tardy,  but  also  imperfect  (for  the  annuities 
granted  are  not  supposed  to  have  been  real  equiva- 
lents), was  all  that  now  remained  to  be  done. 
This  measure  was  highly  acceptable  to  the  exist- 
ing possessors  of  the  lands,  who  had  often  felt  ap- 
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fn'ehenBive  that  they  themselves  might  be  called  on 
to  restore  them»  in  case  of  the  predominance  of  the 
aristocratkal  party.  And  the  claim  of  the  partiis 
to  whom  the  annuities  were  granted^  was  the  more 
apparent,  becatise  the  nnsold  lands  had  been  re* 
stored  previously^  partly  by  Napoleon^  and  partly 
by  Louis,  to  the  rightful  inheritors. 

Thus  far  all  went  smoothly,  but  in  the  same  year 
was  unfortunately  commenced  a  system  of  hostility 
to  the  press  and  the  popular  party,  which  did  not 
terminate  but  with  the  reign.  In  1827,  seventy-six 
new  peers  were  created,  for  the  purpose  of  increas** 
ing  the  influence  of  the  crown  in  the  chamber  of 
peers.  The  chamber  of  representatives  was  also 
dissolved,  in  the  hope  that  the  new  elections  would 
prove  favourable  to  the  court  But  these  measures 
proved  wholly  unsuccessful  The  result  of  the  elec- 
tions was  instead  of  strengthening  to  weaken  the 
ministers,  who  consequently  resigned;  and  the  king 
was  lefty  for  the  time,  without  any  other  resource 
than  to  appoint  an  administration  composed  of 
persons  of  more  liberal  politics. 

On  the  8th  of  August,  1829>  this  administration 
was  dissolved,  and  a  new  one  appointed  which  had 
for  its  head  prince  Jules  de  Polignac,  a  person 
whose  very  name  was  obnoxious  to  the  people,  from 
the  recollections  which  it  recalled  of  the  influence 
supposed  to  have  been  exercised  by  his  family  over 
the  mind  of  the  unfortunate  Marie  Antoinette. 
Prince  Jules,  who  was  now  recalled  from  England, 
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where  he  was  ambassador,  was  received  in  Paris  as 
the  creature  of  the  duke  of  Wellington^  and  the  head 
of  a  faction  supported  by  English  intrigue.     * 

The  popular  leaders  spread  a  general  persuasion 
that  the  court  would  attempt  to  rule  without  a  legis^ 
lature,  or^  at  least,  to  remodel  the  elective  system  to 
their  own  purposes,  in  some  much  more  eflFective 
way  than  before.  The  chambers  met  March  2, 
1830,  and  evidently  showed  that  they  shared  these 
suspicions  in  no  common  degree.  No  act  had  yet 
proceeded  from  the  new  cabinet  which  could  be 
construed  into  a  direct  attack  on  the  public  liber** 
ties.  But  the  address  of  the  deputies,  in  answer 
to  the  speech  from  the  throne,  breathed  so  hostile  a 
spirit,  that  the  king  again  dissolved  the  chamber. 

A  few  days  afterwards  new  changes  were  made 
in  the  ministry.  These,  however,  neither  gave  it 
strength,  nor  altered  its  character,  and,  in  fact, 
argued  little  else  than  the  imbecility  of  a  cabinet, 
which  was  perpetually  shifting  its  members  without 
any  visible  object  or  effect.  The  elections  to  the 
new  chamber,  which  was  appointed  to  meet  on  the 
3rd  of  August,  augmented  again  the  power  of  the 
opposition.  What  the  result  would  be  of  its  as- 
sembling under  such  circumstances,  it  was  im- 
possible to  anticipate  without  great  apprehension. 
The  general  opinion  was  that  the  minbters  would 
give  way.  If  the  voice  of  the  chambers  should  still 
be  against  them,  as  would  plainly  be  the  case,  they 
would  be  unable  to  carry  their  measures,  except  by 
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force^  and  no  preparation  for  the  use  of  force  wad 
anywhere  made. 

In  1827  the  French  government  had  sent  a  fleet 
under  admiral  de  Rigny  to  the  coast  of  the  Morea^ 
for  the  purpose  of  joining  the  English  in  putting  a 
stop  to  the  barbarous  warfare  between  the  Greeks 
and  the  Turks.  De  Rigny,  and  the  English  ad- 
miral, Codrington,  acted  in  concert  in  the  battle 
fought  in  Navarino  bay,  in  which  the  Turkish  fleet 
was  destroyed,  and  France,  in  like  manner,  subse- 
quently became  a  party  to  the  treaties  by  which 
Greece  was  finally  extricated  from  the  Turkish 
yoke,  and  made,  at  least  ostensibly,  an  independent 
State. 

In  the  same  year  some  disputes  took  place  with 
Algiers,  and  a  blockading  squadron  was  dispatched 
there  to  demand  satisfaction.  Some  slight  hostili- 
ties followed;  but  these  were  only  a  prelude  to 
the  sending  a  formidable  army  there  three  years 
afterwards. 

This  army,  which  consisted  of  no  less  than  37,000 
men,  sailed  from  Toulon  on  the  25th  of  May,  1830. 
It  was  commanded  by  the  count  de  Bourmont,  who 
had  been  originally  a  Vendean  chief,  but  had  tar- 
nished his  reputation  by  his  readiness  to  join  all 
parties,  and  had  been  a  Bourbonist,  and  a  Buona- 
partist  by  turns.  On  June  14th,  after  encountering 
much  ha2y  and  baffling  weather,  the  army  was 
landed  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  at  about  fifteen  miles 
to  the  west  of  Algiers.     On  the  4th  of  July,  an 
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AMEult  b^g  then  preparing  against  one  of  the 
forts,  the  day  sent  a  flag  of  truce  to  treat  for  peace, 
and  the  terms  finally  settled  were  that  the  town 
should  be  delivered  up  to  France,  and  that  the  in* 
habitants  should  retain  their  private  property  and 
personal  liberty,  together  with  the  free  exercise  of 
their  religion.  The  dey  himself  was  expelled,  and 
finally  took  up  his  abode  at  Naples.  It  had  been 
originally  announced  that  this  expedition  had  been 
fitted  out  for  the  purpose  of  causing  the  French 
fiag  to  be  respected  by  the  piratical  states,  and  not 
with  any  view  to  a  permanent  conquest  But  no 
disposition  to  abandon  the  new  colony  thus  ac* 
quired  has  yet  been  shown. 

The  news  of  this  success  reached  Paris  on  the 
9th  of  July,  and  it  was  for  a  moment  hoped  that  it 
might  gain  some  popularity  for  the  ministers.  The 
public  feeling  was,  however,  by  this  time  too  mudh 
decided  to  be  easily  turned.  On  the  26th,  the  king 
issued  six  ordinances  by  which  the  liberty  of  the 
press  was  aboUsbed ;  the  newly  elected  chamber  of 
deputies  dissolved,  though  it  had  not  yet  met;  a 
new  mode  of  election  api>ointed ;  and  several  indi* 
viduals  very  obnoxious  to  the  people  nominated  as 
members  of  the  council  of  state.  The  intelltgeace 
of  this  subversion  (for  it  was  nothing  less)  of  the 
charter,  was  first  communicated  to  the  public  by  the 
appearance  of  the  ordinances  in  the  government 
newspaper.  Even  marshal  Marmont^  who  had  the 
military  command,  and  was  the  person  to  be  rolied 
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on  to  suppress  any  tumult  or  insurrection^  had  not 
been  apprized  of  what  was  intended.  The  king 
passed  the  day  in  hunting,  and  the  ministers^  al- 
though some  mobs  collected  in  Paris,  and  brok« 
lamps  and  windows,  and  threw  stonesi  at  prince 
Polignac's  carriage,  were  so  bUnd  to  their  danger 
that  they  even  congratulated  each  other  on  the 
tranquillity  of  the  capitaL  But  these  congratula* 
tions  were  very  premature. 

During  the  whole  of  the  next  day,  the  agitation 
went  on  increasing.  The  military  were  called  out, 
and  in  some  places  the  collected  multitudes  were 
charged  by  the  cavalry.  In  other  places,  after 
much  forbearance,  the  streets  were  cleared  by 
volleys  of  musketry.  By  these  means  a  temporary 
repose  was  obtained  at  an  early  hour  of  the  nighty 
aiui  the  ministers  again  hoped  that  the  contest  was 
come  to  an  end.  Many  persons  also  have  thought 
that  if  the  ensuing  night  had  been  passed  by  the 
government  in  active  preparation  for  the  more 
serious  contest  of  the  next  day,  the  insurrection 
might  still  have  been  suppressed. 

At  an  early  hour  of  the  morning  of  the  28th, 
large  bodies  of  people  were  everywhere  in  motion. 
At  nine  o'clock  the  tri-color  flag  was  seen  to  wave 
from  the  top  of  the  cathedral  of  Ndtre  Dame,  and 
at  eleven  from  the  central  tower  of  the  Hotel  de 
ViUe.  On  this  morning  there  also  appeared  in  the 
throng  several  armed  citizens  arrayed  in  the  old 
uniform  of  the  national  guard.    The  ministers  de- 
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elated  the  town  in  a  state  of  siege,  and  Marmont, 
who  bad  been  disgusted  at  the  weakness  and  pre* 
cipitation  which  had  brought  affairs  into  this  dan- 
gerous state^  was  now  seriously  alarmed  for  the 
result,  and  recommended  to  take  measures  of  pa- 
cification. No  attention  was  paid  to  this  recom- 
mendation^ and  at  mid-day  he  put  the  guards  in 
motion.  A  series  of  contests  ensued  in  all  parts 
of  the  town^  some  of  which  lasted  till  late  at  night 
The  troops  fought  under  the  disadvantage  of  being 
plunged  in  narrow  and  crowded  streets,  in  which, 
though,  when  they  could  act  together,  they  sur- 
mounted all  opposition,  they  were  exposed  to  a 
harassing  fire  from  the  windows,  and  to  the  hurling 
down  on  their  heads  of  stones  or  tiles,  or  any  other 
missiles  that  could  be  found.  Even  boiling  water 
and  oil  were  used  as  instruments  of  warfare  on  this 
occasion ;  and  it  is  said  that  one  lady  and  her  maid 
contrived  to  throw  down  a  piano-forte  on  the  heads 
of  the  adverse  party  in  the  streets.  The  scene  on 
which  the  contest  of  this  day  took  the  most  serious 
appearance  was  the  Place  de  Gr6ve,  and  the  north 
end  of  Pont  Ndtre  Dame.  Of  these  stations  the 
guards  took  possession,  though  under  a  series  of 
incessant  attacks.  But  the  troops  of  the  line  which 
had  been  appointed  to  support  them  refused  to 
act,  and  the  guards  were  therefore  at  length  com- 
pelled to  retire,  first  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and 
afterwards  to  the  Tuileries.  There  is  no  doubt 
but  that  Marmont  had  exposed  his  troops  to  these 
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repulses  by  frittering  them  into  small  bodies ;  but 
his  heart  had  never  been  in  the  cause  for  which  he 
was  fighting.  He  was  pledged  by  the  oflSce  which 
he  bore  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  government,  but 
he  saw  and  felt,  at  the  same  time,  that  it  was  going 
wrong. 

In  the  mean  time,  some  of  the  deputies  to  the 
new  Chamber,  which  the  king  had  dissolved,  en- 
deavoured, but  in  vain,  to  restore  tranquillity.  They 
had  assembled  on  the  27th,  and  had  protested 
against  the  fatal  ordinances  of  the  day  before.  On 
the  28th  a  body  of  them  proceeded  to  the  Tuile- 
ries,  and  had  an  audience  of  M armont,  who  tried 
to  persuade  them  to  use  their  influence  with  the 
people  to  make  them  submit.  They  replied  that 
the  ordinances  must  be  repealed,  and  the  ministers 
changed,  before  any  conciliation  could  be  attempted, 
and  that  if  these  things  were  not  done,  they  must 
themselves  take  part  against  the  government. 
Marmont  wrote  at  five  in  the  afternoon  to  the  king, 
to  express  his  opinion  of  the  great  danger  of  the 
crisis  which  had  arrived,  but  received  in  return 
only  an  injunction  to  persevere  in  the  use  of  force, 
and  to  act  in  larger  masses  than  before. 

The  night  of  the  29th  was  passed  by  the  populace 
in  erecting  barricades  across  the  principal  streets, 
to  hinder  them  from  being  penetrated  or  scoured 
by  the  troops.  On  the  evening  of  the  27th  they 
had  made,  in  some  places,  a  rude  sort  of  blockade 
with  carriages  and  omnibuses.    They  now  broke 
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up  the  pavement  at  intervals^  and  heaped  it '  into 
mounds,  which  they  augmented  with  planks  and 
pieces  of  furniture;  and  they  also  cut. down,  and 
employed  in  the  same  manner,  the  trees  <^  the 
Boulevards.  All  these  preparations^  however,  were 
not  brought  to  the  trial  The  soldiers,  instructed 
by  their  experience  of  the  day  before,  did  not 
attempt  to  penetrate  again  into  the  narrow  streetSb 
and  maintained  themselves  during  the  whole  of  the 
morning  of  the  next  day  in  their  positions.  The 
populace  made,  however,  several  skirmishing  at- 
tacks, and  some  of  them  fell  by  the  fire  of  the 
guards. 

llie  first  approach  to  a  decision  of  the  contest 
was  by  the  desertion  of  the  regiments  of  the  line^ 
at  about  noon  of  this  day,  the  29th.  But  before 
this  was  known,  or  during  an  interval  in  which  the 
guards  had  been  removed  from  their  post,  the 
populace  made  way  into  the  garden  in  front  of  the 
Louvre^  and  thence,  entering  through  the  windows 
and  glass  doors,  took  possession  of  the  whole  in- 
terior of  the  edifice.  The  remainder  of  the  guards 
]were  compelled  to  fly  in  disorder ;  they  rallied  for 
a  time  in  the  place  de  Carousel,  but  were  not  sup^ 
ported,  and  were  again  obliged  to  retire.  Shortly 
afterwards,  Marmont  relinquished  the  possession 
of  the  city  to  the  insurgents.  He  withdrew  all 
the  troops  whom  his  orders  could  reach,  and  di- 
rected  them  to  take  the  road  to  St.  Cloud,  in  order 
to  protect  the  person  of  the  king.    And  thus»  bj 
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•       

.three  in  the  afternoon,  Paris  was  left  entirely  at  the 
isojximand  of  the  populace. 

The  ministers  now  tendered  their  resignations ;  and 
the  king^  seeing  the  necessity  of  the  case^  signed 
an  order,  by  which  he  repealed  the  obnoxious 
decrees,^  and  appointed  a  new  ministry  composed 
of  men  attached  to  popular  principles.  But  before 
this  order  could  be  receked  in  Paris,  the  Parisians 
had  determined  that  he  should  not  be  permitted 
to  re^ascend  the  throne. 

As  soon  as  the  retreat  of  Marmont  and  his  troops 
was  ascertained,  the  deputies  in  Paris  formed  and 
proclaimed  a  provisional  government  The  national 
guard  was  called  out,  and  Gceneral  La  Fayette 
was  appointed  to  take  the  command  The  persimal 
influence  and  popularity  <rf  this  veteran  was  ex- 
eee(Ungly  great  with  all  classes  of  citizens.  All 
lus  orders  were  willingly  obeyed ;  and  it  is  thought 
to  have  been  greatly  through  the  weight  of  his 
individual  character,  that  order  and  police  were 
restored  throughout  the  whole  city  before  the  close 
of  the  day.  It  is  also  remarked,  that  no  instance 
has  been  recorded  in  which  the  disorder  of  these 
three  days  was  made  the  occasion  of  any  plunder, 
or  of  gratifying  any  private  malice. 

Sudii  was  the  revolution  de  trots  jours,  €t  of  the 
three  da3rs.  Never  before,  probably,  was  any  con* 
test  of  so  much  moment,  ai^  so  hotly  contested, 
begun  and  ended  so  rapidly.  There  is  a  story 
of  a  party  of  Englishmen,  who  had  arrived  in  Paris 
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just  at  the  time  on  a  tour  of  pleasure;  and  who 
never  found  out  what  was  going  on.  They  per* 
oeived  that  there  was  a  violent  tumult,  but  being 
ignorant  of  the  French  language  did  not  discover 
its  meaning,  till  they  learned  on  their  return  home 
from  the  English  newspapers,  that  they  had  been 
*' assisting,*'  as  the  phrase  was,  at  a  revolution. 

On  the  30th  of  July,  the  deputies  invited  the 
duke  of  Orleans  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
government,  with  the  title  of  lieutenant-general  of 
the  kingdom.  The  duke  accepted  the  offer  with* 
out  delay ;  and  on  the  following  morning  issued  a 
proclamation  announcing  his  appointment,  and 
adding)  that  the  chambers  were  about  to  assemble, 
to  consider  of  the  means  to  secure  the  reign  of  the 
laws,  and  the  maintenance  of. the  rights  of  the 
nation,  and  that  the  charter  should,  henceforward, 
be  a  reality.  He  afterwards  met  the  deputies,  and 
the  members  of  the  provisional  government  at  the 
Hotel  de  Ville,  and  pledged  himself  still  more 
strongly  to  the  most  popular  principles. 

In  the  mean  time  the  intelligence  of  these  events 
was  joyfully  received  as  it  spread  into  all  parts  of 
the  kingdom.  The  tri-color  flag  waved  everywhere. 
The  troops  submitted  to  the  orders  of  the  new  go- 
vernment, the  guards  only  continuing  so  far  their 
adherence  to  the  court,  as  to  deem  it  their  duty 
still  to  protect  the  person  of  the  sovereign.  All 
farther  contest  was  hopeless.  The  court  withdrew 
on  the  31st  of  July  from  St.  Cloud  to  Trianon,  and 
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on  the  following  day  to  Rambouillet.  Here,  on 
the  2nd  of  August^  the  king  and  the  dauphin  signed 
an  act  of  abdication^  the  one  of  the  crown  itself^  the 
other  of  his  right  of  succession^  in  favour  of  the 
king's  infant  grandson  the  duke  of  Bordeaux,  the 
son  of  the  unfortunate  duke  de  Berri.  This  act  of 
abdication  the  king  addressed  to  the  duke  of 
Orleans,  and  required  him  to  proclaim  the  acces- 
sion of  Henry  V.  No  such  resource,  however,  to 
save  the  crown  for  this  last  scion  of  the  direct  stock 
of  the  Bourbons  was  now  available.  The  duke  of 
Orleans,  either  in  his  eagerness  to  be  king  him- 
self,  or  because  he  felt  that  the  proposition  came 
too  late,  suppressed^  in  announcing  the  king's  and 
the  dauphin's  abdication,  the  stipulation  coupled 
with  it  as  to  the  duke  de  Bordeaux.  But  that  the 
stipulation  had  been  made  was  publicly  known,  and 
the  news  threw  the  capital  again  into  some  confu- 
sion. 

The  mob  prepared  in  thousands  to  march  to 
Rambouillet,  in  probably  much  the  same  temper 
in  which,  in  the  disastrous  period  of  August  1789, 
another  mob  of  Paris  had  marched  to  Versailles. 
But  the  king,  though  he  had  still  guards  who 
might,  and  probably  would  have  defended  him 
successfully  against  an  undisciplined  multitude, 
determined  not  to  prolong  an  unavailing  resistance. 
He  set  out  for  Cherbourg,  and  on  the  next  day 
dismissed  his  guards,  retaining  only  a  small  escort, 


After  a  journey  in  whick  he  was  evei  j  mhewe  twated 
with  respeety  but  not  reeeired  widi  any  indicBtions 
of  attachment,  he  anired  at  that  port  August  15du 
He  reached  Elngland  on  the  17ih,  and^  after  a 
short  residence  at  Liuhirortfa  eastle  in  Darsefcshire^ 
proceeded  to  Edinbuigh,  where  the  ancient  palaoe 
of  Holyrood,  which  had  been  his  place  of  abode 
during  a  great  part  of  his  former  exile,  now  onee 
more  afforded  him  an  asylum. 

The  chamber  of  deputies  proceeded  on  the  6di 
and  7th  of  August  to  revise  the  charter,  and  to  make 
the  formal  appointment  of  the  new  sover^gn. 
Ihey  declared  the  throne  vacant,  that  not  only  the 
Roman  catholic,  but  that  all  ministers  of  Christi* 
anity  (and  to  these  were  added  at  a  later  period 
those  of  the  Jews)  should  be  supported  at  the 
public  expense ;  and  that  all  the  peerages  granted 
during  the  reign  of  Charles  X.  should  be  null  and 
void.  Finally  they  resolved  that  Louis  Philippe 
duke  of  Orleans  should  be  called  to  the  throne,  by 
the  title  not  of  king  of  France,  but  king  of  the 
French,  in  the  same  manner  in  which  Napoleon 
had  been  entitled  emperor  of  the  French,  not  of 
France ;  and  that  he  should  be  succeeded  by  his 
descendants  in  the  direct  male  line  only,  in  the 
order  of  birth. 

These  resolutions  of  the  house  of  deputies  were 
transmitted  on  the  same  day  (August  7)  to  the 
chamber  of  peers,  though  rather  as  a  matter  of 
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eodrtesy  than  rw^  aasj  ivcognition  ci  that  house 
as  possessing  an  independent  xroice  in  the  legis- 
lature. The  Tuicaunt  CBiateanbriand  spoke^  but  in 
rain,  in  behalf  of  the  claims  of  the  duke  de  Bor- 
deaux* The  declaration  of  the  deputies  was 
adopted^  and  on  the  9th,  the  constitution  as  thus 
created  was  formally  tendered  to,  and  accepted  by, 
the  new  sovereign. 

Charles  X.  died  at  Gorits  in  Camiola,  November 
6,  1836,  and  his  brother,  the  duke  d'AngouJAme^ 
immediately  proclaimed  the  duke  of  Bordeaux 
king  of  France  and  Navarre,  by  the  tide  of 
Henry  V, 

Louis  Philippe,  the  present  king  of  the  French, 
was  bom  at  Paris,  October  6,  1773.  When  he  waa 
nine  years  old  his  education  was  confided  to  the 
celebrated  countess  de  Genlis.  In  1791,  being 
then  duke  de  Chartres,  he  commanded  a  regiment  of 
dragoons,  and  in  1792  he  served  as  lieutenant-general 
under  Dumouriez,  and  distinguished  himself  in  the 
battle  of  Jemappes,  which  was  fought  that  year 
against  the  Austrians.  In  1793,  finding  that  there 
was  no  longer  any  safety  in  France  for  a  prince  of 
his  family,  he  emigrated  to  Switzerland.  He  after- 
wards visited  Norway  and  Sweden;  and  in  1796 
took  refuge  in  the  United  States  of  America,  where 
he  was  joined  in  the  following  year  by  his  two 
brothers,  the  duke  de  Montpensier,  and  the  count 
de  Beaujolais.     In  1800  the  three  brothers  came  to 
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England^  where  they  established  themselves  for 
some  years  in  a  villa  at  Twickenham.  During 
these  years  the  duke  of  Orleans  visited  many  parts 
of  this  country^  and  impressed  all  who  became 
acquainted  with  him  with  a  very  high  opinion  of 
his  abilities.  After  the  fall  of  Napoleon  he  re- 
turned to  Paris,  and  the  command  of  the  depart- 
ment of  the  North  was  entrusted  to  him  by  Louis 
XVIII.  during  the  early  part  of  the  eventful  year 
1815. 

But  on  the  second  restoration,  the  part  which  he 
took  with  the  liberal  or  popular  party  offended  the 
court,  and  he  consequently  found  himself  obliged  to 
retire  into  private  life,  in  which  he  continued  till 
placed  on  the  throne  by  the  revolution  of  1830. 
Whether  he  has  done  wisely  to  exchange  for  that 
fatiguing  and  hazardous  station  the  peaceful  enjoy- 
ment of  the  resources  of  his  well-stored  mind,  and 
of  his  ample  fortune,  can  only  be  known  by  those 
who  can  determine  whether  he  has  acted  from  a 
sense  of  duty  to  his  country,  or  from  the  temptation 
of  personal  aggrandisement. 

The  duke  de  Montpensier,  the  next  brother  of 
Louis  Philippe,  died  in  the  year  1©6F,  and   the/fO';' 
count  de  Beaujolais  his  other  brother  soon  after-        / 
wards. 

Louis  Philippe  married  in  1809  the  princess 
AmeUa,  daughter  of  the  king  of  Sicily,  and  has  by 
her  seven  children :— 
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Ferdinand^   due  d'Orleans,  born   September  3, 

1810. 
Louisa^  queen  of  Belgium. 
Louis  Charles,  due  de  Nemours. 
Clementina. 
Francis. 
Henry. 
Anthonio. 


THE    END. 
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Frontispiece. — Francis  L 
Page        1.— Louis  XII.  writing  to  his  queen* 
13. — ^The  emperor  WaxiTnifian. 
20.— Chancellor  Du  Prat,  and  his  wife. 
44.— Mad  Margaret,  a  cannon  which  belonged  to  Charles 
the  Bold,  duke  of  Burgundy,  and  still  to  be  seen 
at  Ghent* 
57.— Henry  IL 
66. — The  tilting  between  Henry  II.,  and  the  count  de 

Montgomeri. 
77, — Claude  and  Henry^  first  and  second  dukes  of  Guise. 
83. — Gate  of  the  town  of  Moret,  near  Fontainebleau. 
93. — Catherine  de  Medids,  and  Charles  IX. 
122. — Monument  of  Montmorency. 
123^-'Henry  III.  and  his  queen. 
147. — Henry  IV.,  the  queen,  and  dauphin. 
163. — ^Pont  Neuf,  and  Tour  de  Nesle. 
176. — Gentleman  and  lady  going  to  court. 
195.^-GastoD,  duke  of  Orleans. 

207.— Louis  XIV.,  madame  Maintenon,  and  Philip,  duke 
of  Orleans. 
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Page   229.— Valet  and  footman  of  Heniy  III. 
244.— Statue  of  Comeille. 

268. — A  gentleman's  head-dress  in  the  reign  of  Loois  XIV. 
287. — Le  Grand  Dauphin  and  Ninon  de  TEnclos. 
302. — House  of  madame  de  S^vig^. 
314. — ^Equestrian  statue  of  Louis  XV. 
342.— The  Bastile. 

35  5d — ^Ruins  of  Marie  Antoinette's  farm  at  Trianon. 
366.— The  Tuileries. 
410.— Tower  of  the  Temple. 
436.»-Robe8pierre  and  Danton. 
449.— Napoleon. 

477. — La  Fontaine  de  Palmier^  erected  in  1807  to  comme- 
morate the  victories  of  the  French  armies. 
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